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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 





BEARCAT BAIT — For Musky, Bass, Northern Pike 
i SONOS OF TI MMB. oo cc ctcccdecechtuanesicie's $1.00 


CHUM SPOON —For Tarpon, Barracuda, Striped Bass, 
Channel Bass, Muskallunge, Bass, Pike. 


i PES  vawdccsaccceedadesecian 40c to $1.00 
DUSTEM—Fly Spinners. 2 types. 6 patterns. 
PE SE 6 saAdisdidcorsinvsseiaceedoe® doe. Me 
FLOAT-RITE—Fly rod lure for Bass, Trout, Perch, etc., 
12 finishes. Trout and Bass sizes....... 35¢ and 50¢ each 
FRISKY MINNOW —Fioats, dives, wiggles, wobbles. One 
eS MN 6 ciccnnsecdeeebssreadeusevess 25c 
GLOBE—Floating or surface bait. 5 finishes—3 sizes. 
Eee re EP pee y e 60c to $1.50 each 
—— Gold plated Spinners. 2 types—3 sizes. 
PEO VETO CT TURP TCC TE CT TTC re ree 25c¢ 


Mota MINNOW — Celluloid. Brilliant colorations. 
Scale finish. 2 sizes—314” and 5”. Prices. . $1.00 and $1.25 


MUSKILL BAIT—For Muskies, Pike, etc. Feathered or 
bucktail. 3 sizes—several finishes. Prices .... 50¢ to $1.20 


oo eae MINNOW—Three deel. finishes. 
[htnebdeer di deaeene coke detsweeern 65c to 90c each 


er FLY—Luminous Spinner—a sensational success for fly 
rod—Bass or Trout size—12 patterns. Prices .30¢ and 35¢ 


TANDEM—Famous Pflueger luminous Spinner. For Bass, 


ee ee, DOME... < ccccccccentcceveess 35¢ to 75c¢ 
WHOOPEE SPINNER—Has pork rind attachment. Weed- 
less. One size—6 patterns. Price...............es00- 75¢ 


WIZARD—Fly Rod Wobbler. Bass, Trout, Perch. One size 
ee nt ~ 





Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yard ......$5.00 
No. 1894—80 yard......$6.00 





Pflueger SUPREME 
Level Wind—Anti-Back-Lash 
$25.00, 





The name Pflueger on fishing tackle is our pledge of 
quality, service, dependability, and your guide to 
success and pleasure in fishing—Bait casting, Fly 
rod fishing or Trolling for any kind of game fish in 
fresh or salt water. 

Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154—mailed upon request 


This pocket size catalog gives you illustrations and 
descriptions of the leading items of Pflueger Tackle— 
with interesting things to know 
about leading Fresh and Salt 
water game fish. Mail the coupon 
and receive a copy—F REE. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. OL7, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 

E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
-—<——<——<—<—<— eo oe 
E. A. PLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL7, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
No. 154. 
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OLD MEXICO 


For Year Around 






Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- 
ure and prospecting trips. 
GAME — Bear, lion, jaguar, 
tiger, ocelot, deer, antelope, tur- 
key, wild hog, chuluga, wolf, 
coyote, fox, cat, geese, duck, 
fool quail. 


Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 


Best Hunting Grounds in 


Northern Coahuila, Mexico 


500,000 acres of good hunting territory, half of which 
is absolutely virgin Black and whitetail deer, bear, 
lion, javalina, quail, etc. We guarantee at least a 
deer for each hunter. 
oe se HUNTING RESERVE 

Del Rio, Tex. 





P. 0. Box 











Hunt Big Game in Sonora 


, OLD MEXICO 


Sonere is a hunter’s paradise for big game. Now 
joking hunting parties for fall hunts. For full 
int rmation write 


SAM CLARK, 


HACIENDA in OLD MEXICO 


a eaaaennnaememeneneenanl 
A MEXICAN DUDE RANCH—150 50 MILES Les SOUTH OF OF 


Deming, New Mexico 














guides, packtrips, camping, saddle 
cobaderas, cock fighting. Excellent 
Just the place for a rest cure and 


Hunting, fishing, 
horses, fiestas, rodeos, 
and varied cuisine 


vacation. Shaded patios, Picturesque, tranquil. 9 miles 
from Sierra Madre Mtns. Price for less than 4 days, $5.00 
per person, American _ More than 4 days, consider- 


NO EXTR 
JOSE MARTINEZ GOME 
Hacienda de Santa Engracia, Tamaulipas, Mexico 


able rates. 








NORTHERN MAINE 


Aroostook County 
| The best of fly fishing. Shots positively 
| ot ig in Maine’s best hunting 
i} 


grou 
FRED W. McGOWA 
Reg. Guide 


N 
Ashland, Me. 











Make Reservations NOW 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water. modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 


LONG VIEW CAMP 


Furnished cottages on shore of lake. 
Fishing, boating, bathing and hiking. 


Write for folder. 
R. N. FORT, Indian Lake, N. Y. 


BELL LODGE, Stony Creek, N.Y. 


‘(In the Heart of the Adirondacks’’ 


Sportsmen and your families—come to Bell Lodge this 
year and enjoy a real vacation with all modern con- 
veniences. A complete line of sports, including horse- 
back riding, tennis, trapshooting, swimming and boat- 
ing, at one price. Write for our descriptive booklet 
Hunting and fishing in season. Elevation 2,000 ft. 


GEO. G. BELL, Prop. 


























Don Martin Dam 


C. O. W., N. M.:—You will find plenty of 
fishing at Don Martin Dam in Old Mexico, prin- 
cipally bass, perch and cat. The best bass fishing 
is to be had by securing a moterboat and working 
the lake from it. They are there by the thou- 
sands and will strike. There is good fly fishing 
to be had on the Sabinas River about seven miles 
above its entry into Don: Martin, at Precita 
Along here is where we took the big cats. We 
put out trot lines at night and worked them sev 
eral times during the night, catching several that 
weighed forty pounds or more. You can 
commodations, lodging, etc., right at the 
A $5.00 Club fee and $1.25 fishing license are 


get ac- 
Dam 


nec- 
essary. The Mexicans will treat you with every 
courtesy and I am sure you will have a fine time 

You can enter Mexico to get to Don Martin 
either at Eagle Pass or Laredo, Tex. The lake is 
about 120 miles from Eagle Pass and I think 
about 90 miles from Laredo.—Claude Haby. 


Near Chicago 
E. B., 


, 
order 


ILL. :—To locate good fishing within the 


I lines of Illinois is not a difficult task. In 


fact this state still has good waters despite the 
terrific onslaughts each week. Good roads bring 
the average angler to a chain of lakes that are 


still good. Knowledge of the waters, type of bait 
and when to fish are the chief contribut- 


ing factors to success in angling. I will admit, 


to use, 





of course, that fishless days are common, regard- 
less of locality. I would suggest fishing in the 
early morning hours, beginning at, say, five 
o’clock to about nine forenoon. Mid-day fishing 


under a hot sun is simply a waste of time. 


f you intend motoring from Chicago, take route 
21 to Libertyville, where connections can be made 
for Bangs, and Diamond lakes. Continue north- 
west to Grays Lake, where you can chose from 
Fish, Round and Long lakes. Again 
northwest to Lake Villa and Antioch where you 
will have access to the best in the region. Be- 
ginning with Crooked, Deep, continue with Loon, 
Petite, Catherine, Marie, Channel and Fox 
lakes. The roads are exceptionally weil marked, 
and should not experience difficulty en route. 
Boats can be had at each of the above mentioned 
lakes. Live bait can also be had at most loca- 
tions, depending in some instances on weather 

nditions. 


These 


Sullivan, 


Grass, 


you 


lakes 


season, 


are subjected to severe criticism 
each and are frequently termed ‘“‘fished 
out.” It is common knowledge however, that 


pike and bass are taken each week, and the size 


of fish taken on a regular plug rod or on a fly 
come to a fair size. Let me suggest a novel 
method of becoming acquainted with a strange 
lake. Instead of proceeding with your fishing 
plans immediately after your arrival, forget this 
part of the program for the time being. Motor 
to the district during the next few weeks, and 
become acquainted. Get the lay of the land, so 
to speak. Familiarize yourself with the roads, 
boating facilities, etc. Also investigate regarding 
the live bait possibilities. In so doing, you will 
not waste precious time, and will know where 
to go, when you finally decide to fish any re- 
spective lake. This plan has worked well with 


us, and I can certainly see no reason why a plan 
of this sort will not be to your advantage.—G. R. 
Borchardt. 

More Than Satisfactory 


EDITOR:—One year ago I wrote to your 
Where-to-Go Department for information about 
northern Minnesota and the results were more than 
satisfactory; from your several correspondents in 
that section, I received a lot of information that 
enabled me to spend a few weeks of the most sat- 
isfactory outing I ever had. I am now asking for 
information about Wisconsin territory and if I 
get one-half the results I did last year, I will 
be more than satisfied. I think this Department 


is a fine addition to your splendid magazine.— 


Fred Raymond 














RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


Te ht 


4 AUG. 
PORT ISABEL.TEX.. /4 =! 


. 

The Sunshine Special leaves St. Louis 

at 6:30 pm for the Valley and the 
RODEO. Ask any Missouri Pacific 
representative for booklet showing 

rules and prizes, or write to Fishing 
Rodeo Committee, Dr. J. A. Hocka- 

day, Chairman, Port Isabel, 
Texas.Complete information 

about fares and schedules MISSOURI 2 


will be given on request. errrk 
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A SERVICE INSTITUTION 





/Mountain Dude Ranch 


Situated in a natural Primitive Area, 8,000 feet above 
ea level, in the Santa Fe National Forest. Wild 
game; mountain streams and lakes; 13,000 foet peaks; 
pine trees by the million. Rustic lodge or log cabins. 
An ideal retreat to enjoy all outdoor sports in NEW 
MEXICO, the heart of the Historic, Scenic, Romantic 
old Southwest. Literature gladly sent on request, 


JAY-C-BAR RANCH 
Hilton Bros. ROCIADA, N. MEXICO 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


More tarpon were caught by sportsmen in Boca 
Grande Pass last year than all other places com- 
bined on the Gulf Coast. Over 3600 were recerded 
here in 1933. July is one of our best months. Also 
excellent small fishing. Write for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide 
Boca Grande, Florida 


~ BO 
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AFRICA Catling!?: , 


We have the most up to datef acilities for handling Big # 

Game Hunting, Shooting and Photographing Expeditions 

in all parts of Eastern Africa. We make all arrangements 6 
in advance. White Hunters, ¥ ig aay Camp Equip- ¢ 
ment, Stores, Servants, etc. We know ‘the country to s 
huntin. All ourstaff are experienced Hunters. Hunt 
with us. Write now by Air Mail. Cables ‘‘Giraffe, 
Nairobi. 


SHAW & HUNTER, Ltd., 


Nairobi, Kenya area E. A. 
egg booklets 
Jonas Brothers, 1217 Yonkers Avenue 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
-& SSS SSS SEER EERE EEE EERE EER ESE SEES 
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SPECKLED TROUT — 


Virgin speckled trout territory dis- 
covered last fall, easy to enter, beau- 
tiful trout lakes, good camps. Very 
moderate rates. For information write 


SIGOUIN BROS. *#?itgchuan 


Bourmon’ vie Monet, Quebec. Canada 
Club of the Cloven Hoof 
NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Will accept a few select members at special rate of $50 
for 1934 season. 10-day trip may be made for $50 from 
St. Michel des Sts. P. Q. 150 mi. out of 
Montreal. Prize trophies have been taken the past three 
years Membership limit 25 Permanent camps and 
equipment. Moose—Deer—Bear—Wolves—Fish—Birds. 
Fi ot r infe yy address _ CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF, 


Speckled and lake trout 
in lakes and streams, also 
wall-eyes and northern 
pike Motor over good 


roads, 145 miles from 
Montreal, 58 — Ottawa. Also moose, deer and bear. 
Bes alow cy Write for circular 


RL GE, R. F.D. No.1, White Deer, Que., Can. 


THE RED PINE INN 


Brunet Sta, Quebec, Canada 


Ideal for vacacions, with all modern conveniences on the 
edge of wilderness. Offers sportsmen exceptional advantages 
for fishing, and for their families, vacationing. The Kiamika 

canoe trip through rivers and numerous lakes stocked with 

trout, wall-eyes and great northern pike, has no equal. Full 

equipment furnished, and best guides at very low rates. Write 

for our folder and full particulars. Highway route 11. C. P. 

nee Sta., Que . Phone and wire, Mt. Laurier, 
H. bourin, Prop., R. Wester, Tour. Agt. 


ieant to OSKELANEO 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Excellent canoe trips 












Large lease 











For good fishing and hunting. 
paddling or motoring through virgin territory Also 
special aeroplane service to Chibougamau Mining 
District. Hunt, fish and see the gold mines in the 
making Reasonable rates. 
JOHN MIDLIGE, Outfitter 

OSKELANEO RIVER, QUE. 

321 miles Northwest of Montreal 


French River 


Testers 
Q Bass, muskies, wall-eyes, pike. Private cottages, 
central dining even Make your reservations now. 
ELEY LODGE 
0. Dambremont, “a Noelville, Ont., Can. 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


‘“‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails’’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make 
be forgotten 








Tackle 


this year’s a vacation never to 
Bring the family to the 
north woods Every home comfort. 
Splendid fishing hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Good beds, wonderful home 
cooking. Reached by rail or auto. Send 
for illustrated booklet and references. 
R. D. Morgan, 728 Guardian Bidg., Main 4992, Cleveland, 0. 





UNEXPLORED WILDERNESS 


couteail AL A S KA 


7 Most wonderful trip for a two weeks’ hunt on the 
continent. Over 400 miles by plane. In the heart of 

& Alaska’s game lands. Moose, white sheep, caribou, 

rs grizzlies, ete Excellent bird shooting and fishing. 
We guarantee to take you within killing distance, 

i For particulars write 

* 


Kodiak, Alaska 


Fall hunts for Kodiak bear. 


Kodiak Guides Ass'n. 








ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak 
Brown, Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots posi- 


tively guaranteed! Alaska’s pioneer 


hunting organization, 9th year. 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Bex L Anchorage, Alaska 














SUBSCRIPTION ORDER COUPON 
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Quebec Fishing 

D., Md.:—Here’s a trip I think you 
e..%, enjoy— -Montreal to Mont Laurier, return- 
ing via Maniwaki to Ottawa. From Ottawa you 
could go to Prescott on the St. Lawrence River 
| and if you have time it would be well worth 
while taking the steamer through the Thousand 
Islands. 

Between Montreal and Mont Laurier there are 
lots of places near the highway where favorable 
fishing may be obtained. The roads are none too 
good in spots at times, but not bad enough to 
bother you if you go slowly enough to see the 
country. Personally I prefer to make my plans 
as I go, instead of tying myself up to certain 
spots ahead of time. You can judge for yourself 
as you progress. I would suggest, however, that 
most of your fishing before you get to 
Mont Laurier, and, of course, you will get better 
fishing if you take side trips from the main road. 
The usual cost of a guide is $5.00 a day and 
a dollar or so a day for a canoe which can usually 
be rented through the guide or inn. You would 
find a tent and cooking equipment, food and sleep- 
ing bags or blankets, handy; with them you can 
stop where you like. But I would certainly rec- 
ommend making use of guides if you want the 
best fishing. A stranger seldom locates the good 
spots and wastes a lot of time fishing unproduc- 
tive water. Even the best lake or stream has 
barren spots, practically speaking from the fisher- 
man's standpoint.—G. P. Sladen. 


you do 


Gasconade River, Mo. 

A. H., Nebr.:—Waynesville is located on the 
Gasconade River where you will find wall-eyes, 
rock bass or goggle eye, and blue-gills in the 
back water. 

During the early bass season you will find live 
minnows and crawfish good bait, but during July, 
August, September and the first part of October, 
artificial baits are more effective. For fly fishing 
a good buck tail or any of your favorite flies are 
good lures. 

About eight miles east of Waynesville you will 
come to the Big Piney River where bass furnish 
plenty of sport. Goggle eye are there in sufficient 
numbers to add variety to the creel. If the water 
should be too clear, a darker lure will be more 
satisfactory.—Earl Sites. 


bass, 


Trout in Black Hills 

G. R. M., Minn.:—You will find excellent trout 
fishing in Spearfish Creek either right north of the 
town of Spearfish or south down the Canyon, pro- 
viding you do not get too close to the Homestake 
Mining Power plants. North of town the land 
is mostly posted but the farmers will be found 
willing to let a responsible party go in and fish 
if they are asked for the permission. You will 
find Rapid Creek very good also if you go far 
enough up from Rapid City. In the southern hills 
there is French Creek that is usually very good 
and in the western hills around Deerfield I have 
had excellent trout fishing on Castle Creek.—J. K. 
Van Camp. 

Collins Inlet, Ontario 

A. S. B., OHIO:—Bass season is not open until 
July 1, as is also muskie season. I suggest you 
try this locality, which has been said to be the 
best black bass country in North America. I 
that is taking a lot of territory, but I 
have never found its equal. I would hardly at- 
tempt to describe it to you for fear you might 
doubt my story. 

We also have excellent deer hunting. The coun- 
try is easy to travel, no high hills but small roll- 
ing ridges. Then too, one does not have to go 
far to get his game. We have quite a lot of bear, 
but still-hunting bear is a task that takes time and 
patience, and although I have taken several it was 
always when I just ran upon them. While there 
are plenty of them they are hard to connect up 
with. You would not be crowded here with hunt- 
ers and there is no question but what you could 
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Muskies—Bass—Salmon Trout 


Wall-eye and Northern Pike 


GREEN’S CAMPS—NESTOR’S FALLS 
“*Where Lake of the Woods Begins’”’ 
A complete setof rustic camps in the wilderness, with the 
best of accommodations, equipment and guides that take 
care of youinevery way. Wilderness canoe and cruising 
tsipsarrangedfor. Writeor wire. Folder upon request. 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., CAN. 
Wahnapitae 


LAKELAND LODGE “*izx: 


Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 

Good automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronte 
by railway. ‘irst class accommodations at Age Out- 
fitting for camping trips. Ideal canoe rout id excellent 
fishing in countless lakes and streams through virgin for- 
ests Black bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickerel 
and northern pike. 

ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 
keeping. For information write 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 


Largest musky of 1933 caught at 


Dalseg’s Camp 


May and June lake trout fishing is at its best. July 1st 
and on for muskies, bass, wall-eyed and northern pike. 
Camp easily reached from Ft. Frances on the Ft. Frances 
highway. Guests without reservations please call at Eme 
Garage. For full information write to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
* ANJIGAMI LAKE *?=sics,so 


ann ae 
one LAKES—FIVE STREAMS. ey hed cabins or 
cabins and meals—low rates. Fish guaranteed. 148 
miles North of the Soo. Write for particulars. 
GEO. A. COUTU, Anjigami Lake, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


MANITOULIN ISLAND 
The Silver Birches at Honora Bay 


New fully furnished log cabins, convenient to Govern- 
ment Highway, Wonderful location: excellent bass and 
salmon trout fishing; good bathing beach A real 
place to holiday on the largest fresh water island in 
the world. Motor right to the door. Folder with full 
particulars on request. 
M. SANDERSON 

Honora Bay, Manitoulin Island, Ontario, Canada 





































For BASS and MUSKIES 
Write or wire 
Kervin Bros., Callander, Ont. 








LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of 
beautiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred Moose, deer, 
bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from cabis 
doors Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete. 
Special low summer rates. Only one night on C. P. R 
sleeper from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General refer- 
ence: Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal 


M. U. BATES 
Box R, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. 


TWIN LAKES LODGE 
In the North of Nipigon, Belght of Land region. 
TROUT AND OTHER FISHING 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Outfitters for fishing, hunting and canoe trips. Write 
BERT OVENDEN, Nakina, Ont., Canada § 


CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi- Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAM! 
Ontarie, Canada 











A real i a million acres wt s37 comfort in the 


heart of ya! Lakes, Won- 
sorte fe ng Pike and Pickerel. 

bois. Canoes, Launches, 
ssetes M 7 eS ‘Tennis and Badmin- 
ton. E ieee ies One night from Toronto, or Montreal by 
railway. “Geen. auto All rates reasonable rite for 
Rockies tT. wuses. Wabi.Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, 








§ Lake of the Woods } 


4 
4 
Lodge and furnished cabins near good highway. Ex- 4 
cel ent, fishing and hunting. Folder and map on 7 


reques 
H. CAN AVAN, EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 4 


Lake of the Woods MUSKIES 
are largest, most plentiful in world. Pike, 
bass, trout galore. Moose, deer, bear, ducks. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 






















ROSE POINT HOTEL AND 
FISHING CAMP 
A paradise for fishermen. Good golf course; 
ideal place to rest; hotel modern and com- 
fortable. Illustrated booklet. 
W. G. THOMSON 


Rose Point, Parry Sound, 


nt., Canada 
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get your deer and probably a moose by going far- 
ther back.—J. W. Dunbar. 


Touring 
R. G. B., ILL.:—Of course, the first considera- 
tion is just how extensive a trip you plan to take. 
The ideal trip would be to go by way of Glacier 
Park, then up through Canada, Lake Louise and 


the three parks in the Canadian Rockies, includ- | 
ing YoHo Valley and then go down through Idaho | 


and Washington, taking the Pacific coast route at 
Seattle and following south over the Roosevelt and 
Redwood Highways which follow along the Oregon 
and California coast. 
way of the Santa Fe Route, visiting the many 
interesting parts of the southwest, including Grand 
Canyon. 

In any event, if you are going as far as Oregon 
or California, let me urge that you go over the 
Redwood and Roosevelt highways of the California 
and Oregon coast. You could go inland far enough 
to see Crater Lake, which, in my opinion, is the 
most beautiful natural wonder of the world. Fol- 
lowing the Redwood Highway (don’t get switched 
off into the Pacific Highway) you go north through 
the Eel River Valley into Eureka, an old Red- 
wood lumbering camp of abovt 20,000. From here 
the real scenery begins. You follow through 
about two hundred miles of giant redwoods along 
the Pacific coast, an excellent highway, lagoons, 
and truly wonderful scenery which cannot be 
equalled. 

If you do not care to take the Canadian route, 


Then you could return by | 


you could go by any one of the other routes more | 


directly west, say, the Lincoln Highway and that 


too would take you through very wonderful coun- | 


try. 


Coast, you could take the route through Utah, 
Colorado and Arizona, making a shorter trip 
which would be very interesting.—Dr. W. J. 
Deason. 
Nipigon 

J. N., WISC.:—In the first instance, you have 
taken in too much territory in desiring to take 
moose, deer, ducks and fish. It would require 
that you enter. the territory sometime about the 
middle of August and stay until the latter part 
of November. Moose and deer hunting is best 
late in the fall, while the duck hunting and fishing 
is earlier in the season. The ducks begin to fly 
sometime early in September, and the fishing is best 
in the middle of June and early in September. 


If you do not care to go as far as the Pacific | 





Around the Sturgeon Lake and the Nipigon 
there are some excellent moose territories, but | 


that far north the deer are not so plentiful. Great 
quantities of ducks are found, and a good many 
are of the redhead type. 

The best kind of fishing here is for what they 
term the Northern Pike. However, there are some 
excellent lake trout caught, and in the Nipigon 
itself lake trout and rainbow are caught in great 
quantities. 

If you are taking an experienced guide you 
will have no trouble. 
territories without one myself. 


About the first 


I would not go into these | 


thing the guide will ask you when you engage | 


him is to direct you to open your pack in order 
that he may see if you have the materials you 
ought to have, and three out of five usually have 
about twice as much as they need. 
of clothing and a raincoat, because it can rain 
in this region. 

Most of us who go from the States into this 
territory set a length of time in which we can 
stay, and in my estimation this is a mistake. You 
should say you are going into the territory to get 
a moose, and then stay until that time occurs. 
You will find the Canadian guides excellent as- 
sistants. They know when, where and how to 
hunt. I can assure you that if you get one upon 

whom you can depend you will have no difficulty 
in getting the fruits of your pursuit.—E. E. 
Cavanaugh. 

Moose Near Minnesota 

S. A. D., TEX.:—One can drive north of In- 
ternational Falls for 40 or 50 miles up into about 
as fine a game country as you will find anywhere 
—and on a very good road. There are numerous 
camps on the various lakes where one can find 
all that is needed. The season opens early enough 
so that one can go far inland by water. Any of 
these camps will show you plenty of moose and 
deer, and also bear. 


Take plenty | 








Charges vary—meals and | 


bed may run from $3.50 to $5.00 per day, guide | 


service extra. It seems that most of the hunters 
crossing here return in rather short order with 
their game. It is a beautiful country, fine to hunt 
—and has the best of fishing. 
up here just for the trout fishing—lake trout at 


its best from about May 10 till the end of June, | 


then again late in the fall they come up into 
shallow water to spawn and the fishing is great.— 


E. R. Franklin. 





It’s worth a trip | 


| 
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Canapa 


for 


an empire 
of unspoiled lakes 


AVAGE fighters lurk in Canada’s 

clear, chill waters. Let no man 
underestimate their prowess! Ontario 
and Quebec have a variety of game 
fish that will test the skill and en- 
durance of every bait caster. 


Huge muskies that tax brain as well 
as brawn to land, lion-hearted small 
mouth bass (pound for pound the 
world’s best fighter), salmon trout. 
Great Northern Pike and pickerel 





(Walleyes) will keep your rod bent and 
your reel whining. In British Colum- 
bia tidewaters, Tyee salmon may be 
caught practically all year round. 


Reliable guides and outfitters. Phone 
or stop in at the nearest Canadian Na- 
tional office; or write to C. K. Howard, 
Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways Montreal, Canada. 
Also, ask to see emer Dynamite”, 
the new Bass film. 


Canapian NATIONAL 
To Everywhere m ee @ 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont St. 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


DETROIT CINCINNATI 
1523 Washington Blvd. 49. East 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
1422 Chestnut St. 4 S. Michigan Blvd. 
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est Musky, Trout & Bass, given annually for guests only. 


: ranged. 
: See the story 
54 Ib. Musk’y from door Life.”* 
Calvert’s Valuable prizes, 
a tion on request. 


CALVERT’S CAMPS, 


cover the choicest 
Cruisers & Houseboat offer private party trips. 


BIG MUSKIES 


as well as Salmon Trout, Bass and Pike 
are all plentiful in the 


Lake of the Woods 


with its sixteen thousand islands and many tributary lakes. 
World’s Record Musky taken in the Lake of the Woods. 
Moose, deer, bear, ducks and grouse all numerous. 


CALVERT?’S chain of SIX CAMPS 


fishing locations in the entire district, while their 
Canoe trips also ar- 


“A Canadian Mixed Grill” in Feb., Mar. & April ‘“‘Out- 


including specially designed Silver Trophies for Jarg- 


Full informa- 


Rainy River, Ontario 














large-mouth bass, 


Write, wire or phone— 


® MUSKIES Ano BASS 


Make arrangements for your fishing trip now. Wonderful muskie, small and 
salmon trout and pike fishing. Record-breakers of each 
species are waiting to be caught at our camps on Lake of the Woods and 
Brooks Lake. Also excellent big game, ducks and grouse shooting. Best of 
log cabins, boats, guides, AND GOOD FOOD ALWAYS. Large parties can 
have exclusive use of one of our camps on request. Canoe trips arranged. 
For a successful trip make reservations at— 


+ HANSON'S CAMPS + 


Kendall Hanson, Rainy River, Ont., Can. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PROPHET and TOAD RIVER COUNTRY 
Best of summer fishing; exploring in virgin terri- 
tory. Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. 
Spring bear season closes June 30 Fall hunting 
season for sheep, goat, bear, caribou, moose and 
deer opens Sept. 1. Experienced guides, good horses, 

K. F. MeCUSKER 


Until May t—Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 
After May i—Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 














BRITISH COLUMBIA 
r We will take you where there are grizzly, moose. 


caribou, gent. deer—and no other hunting parties! 
W. R. GOODELL & SONS, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wonderful Fly Fishing for Rainbow, Cut- 
Throat and Steelhead Trout. Grizzly and 
Black Bear, Mountain Goat, other Game. Cot- 
tages, Heat, Sewer, Water, Boats, Launches. 
Our own Farm, Dairy, Poultry. 


J. BRUCE JOHNSTONE, 
Rakelse Lodge, Terrace, B. C. 
BIG GAME HUNTING 
Spring and fall. Also summer trips for photography and 


sightseeing. Write 
L. E. soonets. Guide ond Seen, 


Mc Bride, B. C. Canada 























HUNTS TS and VACATIONS 


Come to British Columbia and hunt or 
spend your vacations in the Rockies. Write 
for booklet and information on trips by 
pack horses. 


R. J. FRANKS, 


461 Lansdowne St. 
KAMLOOPS, B. C. 


E. FISHERMEN= {:": | 


CANADA 





abounds in sporty Kamloops trout. Com- 
fortable accommodation at 

RAINBOW LODGE, T. D. Costley, Prop. 
Box 8, Kamloops, B. C., Canada 





Che Gayloed 


Wilshire Blvd. at Kenmore 


Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5. with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100, 


wer 


- 


Appeals to sportsmen and their families 


LOS ANGELES 
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A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 








Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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| season finds the river at flood 
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Western B. C. 

K. R. H., Minn.—Replying to your inquiry con- 
cerning the fishing and hunting in western British 
Columbia, would say that with the abundance of 
fish that abound in all the waters of the above 
territory, as well as the amount of both large and 
small game found there, from within an hour’s 
ride and up to three or four hundred miles of 
Vancouver, you can choose the kind of fish or 
game desired, according to the season and other 
conditions. 

There are something like two hundred kinds of 
fish to be had, counting the varieties found in the 
salt water. In the matter of game there are 
considerable numbers of deer, some elk and moose, 
several kinds of bear, mountain lion, bobcats, lynx, 
timber wolves and a large assortment of smaller 
game. In the game bird family there are large 
numbers of ducks, geese, brant and other water- 
fowl, and such upland birds as Chinese pheasants, 
Hungarian pheasants, blue grouse and some 
prairie chickens.—Wm. J. Richmire. 


Out of the Frying Pan 
J. A. A., N. Y¥.:—The Frying Pan River in 
Colorado has as its source Lake Ivanhoe, which 
lies atop the Continental Divide at an altitude of 
ten thousand nine hundred feet. The river, in 


| the course of its forty-odd miles, drops more than 





| except in quiet pools, 


three thousand feet, making it one of the most 
turbulent trout streams in the state. Through- 
out its length it passes through some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the state. 

The Frying Pan valley each fall is the rendez- 
vous of hunters from all over the state, as it ig 
one of the best deer and elk countries in the 
West. Game is plentiful but the country is very 
rugged and during a dry fall, as we experienced 
last year, the game is in the high country and 
scattered, entailing a lot of walking and riding or 
both. Grouse season runs concurrently with the 
deer season and they are fairly plentiful, 
mountain and willow grouse. 

Fishing season in Colorado opens May 25th 
and closes October 31st. The opening of the 
stage, muddy and 
a veritable torrent. To the uninitiated it seems 
the height of foolishness to even attempt to fish. 
But fast as the stream flows, there are innumer- 
able holes and occasional pools and it ig here that 
the garden hackle advocate finds his heart’s de- 
sire. The stream is stocked principally with rain- 
bows, although there are natives, brook and loch- 
leven taken on practically all trips. Most of the 
big fish are taken at this time of the year and I 
know of several rainbows weighing ten pounds 
and more that have been taken in the flood waters 
on worms. Flood stage during normal 
years for nearly a month but during the latter 
part of June comes the willow fly hatch and for two 
or three days business is good. The stream has 
begun to lower and the trout have started moving 
out on the riffles and those big old rainbows seem 
to think that an all-wise providence created the 
willow fly for their especial enjoyment. When 
they find that luscious-looking fly conceals a barbed 
hook they simply decide to go places. Some- 
times you change their minds and sometimes you 
don’t. 

By the first of July in normal seasons the water 
has cleared and has regained something like its 
normal level and from July fifteenth to the mid- 
dle of September fly fishing is at its best. 

The water during the summer months is crys 
tal clear, cold as ice, and you need have no fear 
of drinking it, either from the stream itself or 
any of the springs or creeks that empty into it. 
The stream in summer is from fifty to two hun- 
dred feet wide, crystal clear and very deceiving, 
for while it looks like it could be waded at any 
place, such is not the case. Wading a riffle that 
strikes you hip-deep gives you all you want to do 
to retain your footing, added to that a rainbow of 
a pound or so in weight in that fast water, and 
for the next few minutes I assure you that you 
will have no time to wonder whether tin can amal- 
gamated is off another point or not. The stream 
bed is exceedingly rocky and the only way it can 
be waded successfully is with either boots or 
waders equipped with felt soles or hob nails, and 
at that I have taken many an involuntary bath, to 
the detriment of cigarettes and disposition, for I 
assure you that the water is cold. Coming from 
that cold water as they do, those trout are firm, 
sweet, and what an aerial exhibition the rainbows 
do stage for you. The lochleven and brooks will 
not put up as spectacular a battle but they leave 
little to be desired at that. 

In fishing this stream I have had best results 
by fishing upstream, casting up and across and 
allowing my flies to float down at the normal 
speed of the water. A long cast is not essential 


persists 








both the | 





as fishing upstream in the | 







G D 
COME TRUE 


We do two things that you 
will search for in vain else- 
where: 

1. We take you 









out fishing and 
make it our busi- 
a ness to see that you 
catch the fish you 
came for. There is no charge for this guiding 
service. 


2. We put thousands of fingerling (finger- 


size) bass in Ike Walton lake in excess of 
those that are caught each year. It’s the best 
stocked bass lake in Wisconsin . . . A dozen 


good musky lakes near by. 

For road map with surrounding lakes in color, 
the kind of fishing service you will never forget, 
—Will Dormeyer. 


CHIPPEWA LODGE 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., Box 52. 


The only resort in Wisconsin with a big lake all to itself. 


and 
write 














FISHERMEN ... 


Thank the depression—you can now come to WAWONA 
LODGE, on Big St. Germain Lake, for $14.00 per week up, 
American plan. Every modern convenience. 250 lakes 
(actually) and numerous trout streams within | hour's drive. 


Address Woodruff, Wisconsin, R. 2. 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


Northwestern Wisconsin, Burnett County 
Surrounded by 300 lakes, the St. Croix and Yellow 
Rivers, and numerous trout streams! Wall-eyed pike, 
muskellunge, bass and trout. Fall hunting for ducks, 
partridge, prairie chicken, grouse and deer. Historic 
Indian territory. Housekeeping cottages or main lodge, 
tennis, golf, bathing, rowboats and canoes, guides. 
Reasonable. 

F. C. ULLRICH 








Webster, Wisconsin 

















4 SUNFLOWER RESORT 


On beautiful Long Lake in the Northwest woods. 
Ideal place to bring the family. Good fishing—eood 
sues — bathing — boating — dancing. Housekeeping 

abins. Send for pamphlet. 2 
N PereR MAHRINGER Stone Lake, Wise. 


DEER TRAIL CAMP 


&.9 “ON LAKE NOKOMIS” 


Practically every variety of 
fish known to northern wa- 
ters found in this lake. 
Many amusements—fishing 
—boating — hiking — trips 
with guides, etc. The ideal 
place to bring the family. 
Completely y ,Equipp ed Housekeeping Cabins 
cellent Mea!l-Service 
ee Send for Illustrated Folder ‘‘O”” @ 
Bradley, Wisconsin 


| 4 W. JOHNSON 


@ EXCELLENT DUCK CLUB &§ 


For sale cheap. Back Bay, Va. Two batteries, full 
equipment hree ponds—point shooting. Large 
house, 300 acres. 

PELLITORY GUNNING CLUB, Ine. 
= 219 ‘N. _Bread cad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Please Be Definite 
UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 


certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 


specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 


mine the staff member to whom your juiry 
should be forwarded, it is ecsentia! that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably r de uling with 
not more than a single state or, hotter, with 


one locality or county. 


It is not the purpose of this department to 


recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 





rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 


which to secure the desired data. 
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rifles, the fish seem unable to see you and I have 
taken many a fine trout practically at my feet. 
I use wet flies exclusively, a six-foot leader with 
one dropper loop, and flies varying in size from 
eights to fourteens, depending on the time of year 
and the condition of the water. It has been my 
experience that most trout, especially in riffles, 
rise with their heads up stream and a man fish- 
ing below them, when they strike, will jerk the 
hook into them, whereas fishing downstream he 
will naturally jerk the hook away. 

In August and September the stream has dropped 
to such an extent that there are numbers of long, 
still pools and I have seen some limit catches 
taken from this same water on the dry fly when I 
could not raise a fish with wet flies. However, 
by moving out in the riffles and rougher water, 
I have never failed to take trout on the wet 
fly, regardless of how low the water was. 

With only one exception, there ig not a foot of 
posted water the entire length of the Frying Pan 
and in this day and age that is something to 
take into consideration. Cabins and accommoda- 
tions can be secured at several points along the 
stream at very nominal cost. Plenty of excellent 


water, wood for your campfire and the gamest 
trout in the country waiting for you. For a 
wonderful vacation in a country of unsurpassed 


beauty, in my estimation the valley of the Fry- 
ing Pan is hard to beat.—Cliff Rhodes. 


Door Peninsula, Wisc. 

G. M. C., ILL.:—You may expect some very 
fine bass fishing in the harbors of the Door County 
Peninsula—providing you reach there to fish not 
earlier than July 1, which is the opening date for 
taking these fish. 

Such good harbors as Fish Creek, Egg Harbor, 
Horseshoe Bay and others offer fine sport with 
small-mouth bass. Also, Mink River, which is 
just a short distance from Sister Bay, affords 
some fine small mouth bass fishing. 

I might mention that you undoubtedly will, on 
your trip to Lake Michigan, skirt the western 


shore of the Door Peninsula, which is on the 
Green Bay side, and pass through the Door 
Canal. Such being the case, you can, of course, 


run into any of the harbors which I have men- 
tioned, in addition to several others, without in- 
convenience or loss of time.—Bert Claflin. 


North of Rhinelander, Wis. 

E. P., Ill.:—I believe that you will have the 
best chance of getting a muskie in any of the fol- 
lowing lakes, if you strike it right: Big St. Ger- 
maine, Little St. Germaine, Carrol, the Arbor 
Vitae’s, and Found Lake. I am partial to the Big 
St. Germaine waters as I have my home there 
and we catch muskies all summer long. Bass may 
be had in Razor Back and Lake Laura both near 
Sayner. Pickerel may be had in many of the 
muskie waters named, but I think that your best 
bet would be Lake Content or Pickerel Lake just 
south of Little St. Germaine. Trout fishing is 
nothing that one can brag about as most of the 
creeks are brushy or beaver flowage. I think that 
the most fish are caught during the month of 
June, although we have caught many muskies dur- 
ing July, August, and September.—Henry C. 
V eisse. 

Vermont and New Hampshire 

J. P. B., PA.:—Vermont and New Hampshire 
both offer very good stream fishing. 

The streams I would recommend in Vermont 
are the Beaverkill, which runs through Manches- 
ter, the Dog and Mad Rivers near Montpelier 
and the White River and its branches above White 
River Junction. 

New Hampshire offers exceptional stream fish- 
ing. The upper reaches of the Connecticut River 
and its tributaries are excellent in the northern 
part of the state. Slightly south, the Ammon- 
nosuc and its branches are good. In the western 
part of the state the Saco and Baker with their 
feeders offer excellent recreation. 

Packing is unnecessary on any of the above 
as there are good motor roads to all or nearly all 
of the fishing —H. K. Brown. 


Some Lower Peninsula Streams 

F. E. H., ILL.:—Pere Marquette River is a 
good stream with mostly brown trout although 
there are some specks and rainbows, and small 
stream (North Branch) through Baldwin that has 
some large rainbow. One of the best spots on 
the Little Manistee is one-half mile east of Pea- 
cock then north to river. The South Branch 
Manistee or Pine River north of Luther is good, 
but hard fishing as it is deep and has clay bot- 
tom in places and if there has been any rain it 
will not be clear. Slagle Creek west and north 
of Harrietta is a very good stream.—E. J. Carr. 
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The SAYNER 


pike and crappies, while nearby trou 
tennis, swimming, boating, hiking an 


tance of Flambeau Indian Reservatio 
the State Game Park, Lake Superior 
for illustrated booklet. 


THE SAYNER, 


hay fever; absolutely no rag weed. Delicious meals. 
Hotel and bungalows modern and comfortable. 


S. M. Sayner, Prop. 
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HOTEL and BUNGALOWS 


On PLUM LAKE 


| in the heart of the Northern Forest 
State Park in Vilas county, Wisconsin, 


famous for muskellunge, and lakes in our region abound in black bass, 


375 miles from Chicago. Plum Lake 


t streams offer splendid sport. Golf, 
d motoring. Complete freedom from 
American plan only. 
Within easy driving dis- 
n, the falls of the Ontanagon River, 
and the Porcipine Mountains. Write 


Sayner, Wisc. 








ED GABE’S 
Lost Lake Resort 


FINEST FISHING for bass, muskies, great 
northern and wall-eyed pike and trout. A 
real* vacation resort for all the family—good 
food and beds, golf, bathing and saddle horses. 
A splendid resort in glorious Vilas county. 

For information and folders, write or wire 


® ED GABE’S RESORT, _SAYNER, WIS. 


Dittrich’s Liberty Camp 
SPIDER LAKE 


Delightful Resort for the Fisherman and his family. 
Modern conveniences, private baths, electric lights. 
Known for its excellent food 
Muskie, Bass, Pike and Trout fishing on Chain of 
Five Lakes of scenic beauty. All Summer Sports. 

For information write, wire or telephone 


DITTRICH’S LIBERTY CAMP, Hayward, Wisconsin 




















urneau’s 


Spider {ake Resort 


INVITES you to one of Nature's Beauty Spots on the 
Famous Spider Chain of Five Lakes. Abundance of 
Bass, Pike, Trout and Muskies. The best of hunting 
in season. For information and reservation write or wire 


\ Alex LeTourneau, Hayward, Wis. 


GOLFIN’ and 
FISHIN’ Flambeau River 
within easy walking 


distance. Our own Airport and snappy 9-hole Golf 
Course. Excellent meals and comfortable beds. 
Cabins or hotel. 

Write for rates and illustrated booklet. 


{Le To 
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For Mops and Booklet write S: 9g a Moaneoger 


| Mason Lake Resort Fifield, Wisc. 
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FITTING. SERVICE 
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Fishermen and Lovers of | a 


Out-of-doors 

Vacation at PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE on Bass- 
wood Lake, in the heart of the ARROWHEAD, the 
greatest and most beautiful Wilderness, 

Our fishing can’t be beat, 

Canoes, boats and motors. 

Canoe trips outfitted. 
Housekeeping a or a room service. 
Folder and price requ 

PIPESTONE FALLS LOOGE, : S. Gail, Prop. 
Winton, Minnes 
Ilinois 


Winter Address Highland Pa Park, 
~«sv CANOE 


5 wean os primitive wilderness— 
America’s finest game fishing. Write us 
for maps and booklet. We furnish every- 
thing. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Ine., 








Ely, Minn. 











HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. 
I guarantee shots at big game. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


Basswood Lodge 


Log cabins and main log lodge. Electrically 
lighted throughout. Basswood Lake, miles 
from the beaten path, in virgin pine on the 
Canadian border. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 
WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Inc. Ely, Minn. 


PON-SHE-WA-ING 
MICHIGAN 

















MILEY’S LODGE 
on LAKE BELLAIRE | 


One of six connecting lakes between Traverse City and 
Petoskey. One and two-room cabins for sleeping. 9-hole 
golf course on property. Horses, tennis, bathing, dancing. 
Trout and lake fishing. A place for your wife and chil- 
dren. Accommodate 50. Rates, $17.50 for room, board, 
golf. References. 


BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 


RESORT -:- HOTEL 


Is one of the finest little summer resorts in 
Northern Michigan, located on Crooked Lake, 
nine miles northeast of Petoskey, on U. 8. 
Highway No. 31. Fishing—Bathing—Golf 
—Tennis. No Better Place Can Be Found 
For the Entire Family. Write for informa- 
tion and rates. 








Enjoy a Wonderful—Low Cost 


Prudenville—on U. S.-27 


RUSTIC TAVERN 
On ws) Lake Front. Wonderful View of 
Lake. xocge Rustic Living Room. Well Fur- 
nished Bedrooms with Running Water, Steam 
Heat, Tub and Shower Baths. 


TFOR RENT: Meese finely furnished Log 
Cabins and Bungalows. Unusual Conven- 
iences—Moderate Prices. 














Jehnson’s Rustic Tavern Resort, 











JOHNSON’S Rustic Tavern Resort 


On Houghton Lake—the Largest Lake in Michigan 


MICHIGAN’S LARGEST AND FINEST RUSTIC RESORT 
1500 Acres—Over Two Miles White Sandy Beach on South Shore of Houghton Lake, Near 


FOR RESERVATIONS, FOLDERS, RATES, de Write, Wire or Phone 
Box 175 Prudenville 





Cc. E. WOODRUFF ALANSON, MICH. 





Vacation at 


and M-55—Near M-18 


—NEW LOG HOTEL 

Dinner Dance in Our Log Dining Hall Every 
Evening. No Cover Charge. Dances Nightly 
in Our Rustic Dance Palace. Excellent 10- 
piece Orchestra. 

Boats, Saddle Horses, Outboard Motors, Ath- 
letic Park and Playground. Fishing Unex- 
celled. Fine Bathing Beach. 


ille, Michigan 














Canadian National Railways 


Goats in a Tight Spot 


These two Canadian members of the high-flying family 
Oreamnos americanus are caught between our photographer 
and the photographer who can be seen in the background. 
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After Orvark 


By 
Vance Randolph 


OONS and ’possums are still fairly plentiful in the 
Ozark country, and hunting these animals at night 
with dogs is one of the hillman’s chief recreations. 
Nearly every mountain cabin is guarded by two 

or three flop-eared coon dogs, and the man who owns a 
genuine red-bone bawlin’-hound is the envy of his less 
fortunate neighbors. 
Scarcely a night passed in 
the hunting season that I 
did not hear the full- 
throated coonhound music 
in the hills near my cabin, 
and I had only to attend 
the afternoon caucus in 


the crossroads store to 
hear last night’s adven- 
tures recited with great 


enthusiasm and meticulous 
detail. These fellows really 
do kill a lot of coons, and 
the sale of fur taken in 
these night hunts makes 
up a substantial part of 
their winter income. 

This sort of hunting has 
its attractions, of course, 
but I have never cared 
much for it. Listening to 
the canine chorus is pleas- 
ant enough, but this thing 
of galloping breathlessly 
through black dripping 
forests, up hill and down 
dale, falling headlong and 
scrambling up again, for 
four or five of my best 
sleeping hours is a bit too 
strenuous for my _ taste 
these days. And. finally, I 
do not get much thrill out 
of the actual killing; the 
coon is simply located with 
a flashlight and shot or 
shaken down to the dogs, 
according to the circum- 
stances. Sometimes, too, 
it is necessary to cut down trees, which does not add par- 
ticularly to my enjoyment. And so | was quite content 
to leave night hunting to my neighbors, who regard it 
with an almost fanatical devotion—the sport of highland 
kings, and all that. Well, my own blood is far from royal, 
and altogether too thin for this sort of thing. Each to 
his own taste, say I, in hunting as in other matters. 

My first real interest in coon and ’possum hunting be- 
gan when I became acquainted with Carney Peters, a 





I was content to leave night hunting to my neighbors 


Miountaia 


Coons 


distant relative of Windy Bill Hatfield. In appearance 
Carney was just an ordinary young hillman, a tall gimlet- 
eyed fellow who wore the conventional duckin’s and 
slouch hat, and went about his busiaess in the orthodox 
Ozark fashion. He took very little part in the conversa- 
tional night hunting at the country store, however, and 
he owned no dogs. He did 
not seem to be a trapper, 
either, but there were al- 
ways a few coonskins dry- 
ing on the north wall of 
his cabin, and once I no- 
ticed a row of cased ’pos- 
sum hides hanging on a 
wire in his old summer 
kitchen. In my rambles 
through the Holler I often 
met Carney, always alone, 
always casually friendly, 
but after a few words of 
greeting I thought best to 
get on about my business. 
I made it a point, too, to 
keep away from certain 
heavily wooded ravines 
near his cabin. This was 
during the Volstead ex- 
periment, when many hill- 
men saw fit to do some of 
their farm work in private, 
and it was best for a “fur- 
riner” to attend to his 
own affairs. 


NE afternoon I was in 

need of meat for the 
pot, and out on a hard- 
wood ridge back of Car- 
ney’s place I spied a plump 
fox squirrel sitting up ina 
big chinkapin tree. Resting 
the barrel of my .22 Colt 
against a convenient limb, 
I put the tiny bullet fairly 
through his shoulders, and 
almost before he struck 
the ground another appeared, a few feet higher up in the 
same tree. The little pistol cracked again, and the second 
squirrel came thumping down beside the first. It was 
mighty good shooting for a dub like me; I usually take 
several shots to a squirrel, and have been known to empty 
the magazine without touching a hair. As I picked up 
the two fat squirrels, wishing that some of my skeptical 
friends had witnessed this coup, I heard a twig snap be- 
hind me and turned to see Carney Peters standing there 
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with his mouth open. “Wal sir,” he said in the peculiar 
falsetto which the hillman uses in moments of great emo- 
tional stress, “I'll be teetotally dad-gummed!” 

To understand the depth and extent of Carney’s aston- 
ishment one must realize that the native Ozarker is a 
rifleman first of all, and his knowledge of one-hand fire- 
arms is limited to heavy revolvers. The hillman does not 
regard the pistol as an instrument of precision, and the 
idea of shooting squirrels out of the tree-tops with such 
a weapon is altogether strange to him. I am really a very 
ordinary pistol shot, and would be so regarded in more 
enlightened parts of the country, but my Poot Holler 
neighbors all-thought I was a wizard because I habitually 
killed small game with a pistol. Carney examined my two 
squirrels with great interest, and the fact that one of them 
happened to be shot through the head did not detract 
anything from my prestige. Then he wanted to look at the 
pistol, saying that he had never seen such a gun before. 


WE SAT and talked far into the night, and as the 
moon rose over the ragged cedars down by the road 
it was greeted with a shrill owl-like whoo-o00-00-00 from 
the limestone ledge behind us. “Know whut that is a- 
hollerin’?” said Carney. “Sounds like a screech owl gone 
wrong,” I answered. But the hillman said it was a coon 
“a-whickerin’,” and we fell at once into a discussion of 
the habits of these animals, a subject about which I knew 
very little, but was anxious to inform myself. And it was 
long after midnight when I first heard of Carney’s new 
method of coon and ’possum hunting. 

“Wal sir,” said Carney, “this hyar huntin’ with tree- 
dawegs of a night is all right for them whut likes it, but 
as for me, I kin git my coon an’ ’possums in broad day- 
light, an’ I don’t need no pot-lickers t’ holp me, neither.” 
I murmered something politely incredulous. “You come 
‘long with me tomorrow—lI'll show ye! Fetch that ’ar 
leetle pistol o’ yourn, too. We mought meet up with a 
painter”’—and he laughed with the mountain man’s quiet 
appreciation of an old joke. There hasn’t been a “painter” 
in the Poot Holler neighborhood for twenty-five years, 
but the danger of encountering one is still mentioned in 
talking with city hunters. 

The morning sun saw us on the trail, and Carney led 
the way down to the river bank. Coons, said he, usually 
spend the daylight hours in trees, and the preference is 

















Mr. Coon, the grizzly bear of the Ozarks 
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Carney didn’t need any pot-lickers to help him get ‘possums either ; 


given to hollow trees near the water. Sometimes, he 
added, they live in dens among the rocks, but in that case 
it is not worth while to bother with them, since the only 
way to get coons out of the ledges is to smoke them out. 
And this, according to Carney, is not only a violation of 
the law but “right smart of a chore.” Since then I have 
heard of a barbarous method in which oiled rags are 
fastened to a land tortoise and set afire. When the un- 
fortunate reptile is sent into the den it is said that the 
coon, fox or other “varmint” emerges posthaste. But I 
have never witnessed this performance myself, and have 
no desire to do so. And even Carney says that he is 
“plumb sot ag’in this hyar burnin’ critters out, an’ all sich 
as that.” Some of the hunters do not scruple to cut inte 
likely-looking hollow trees, however, and burn a few 
leaves inside—if the smoke reaches a coon anywhere aloft 
he will put his head out of the hole by which he entered. 
But this practice is not very general or very successful, 
and most of the local coon hunters prefer to hunt with 
dogs at night. 


S WE walked leisurely along the river bank, Carney 
was scrutinizing the mud at the water’s edge, with 
occasional sallies up into the brush where he carefully 
examined the bark of certain trees. In some cases it 
appears that one can track a coon directly to the tree in 
which he lives, but more often the hunter must depend 
upon marks which continued climbing leaves upon the 
tree itself. All trees in this vicinity are scratched up more 
or less by squirrels, but the scratches made by a coon’s 
claws are much deeper and longer, and a good deal of 
bark is actually scratched off. Sometimes there is mud 
on the tree, too, and a careful search may show a few 
hairs caught in the rough bark. And there are doubtless 
other signs that I don’t know anything about—tracking 
is Carney’s business, not mine. I have seen coons taken 
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Here are three raccoons at the end of their rope 


from trees which showed no marks at all, but in such 
cases a careful search shows where the animal has used 
a trailing grapevine ladder, or ascended another tree near- 
by and crossed over somehow to his own dwelling place. 
Occasionally a tree will be found with the bark nearly 
all scratched off, but without any coon or any hollow big 
enough to shelter one. Somewhere in the vicinity, how- 
ever—sometimes on the opposite side of a stream—the 
quarry will be found, and one has only to figure out 
where he has moved from one tree to another. A wise 
old coon will sometimes make quite a jump to a lower 
limb of an adjacent tree. Carney says that the animal 
does this deliberately in order to throw the hunters off 
the trail, but I have my doubts. My idea 
was that coons and ’possums sought out big 


shallow cavity where he can see out, while the ’possum 
prefers a deeper hole, and carries a lot of leaves and rub- 
bish into it for a nest. Ina mild climate like the Ozarks 
many ’possums do not live in hollow trees at all, but lie 
in old squirrel nests and among matted grapevines. The 
coon does not care for such places ordinarily, but I have 
recently seen a litter of four little fellows which some 
boys found in an abandoned hawk’s nest. 

On this particular morning we walked for at least two 
miles, and Carney examined some twenty trees before 
he found one to suit him. An old white oak it was, with 
a hollow visible where a big limb had broken off, and 
Carney showed me a few ’possum hairs caught in the 
bark. “If it warn’t sich a easy climbin’ tree,” said he, 
“we'd jist leave the varmint go.” I found later that he 
did not think it worth while to do much hard climbing 
for a ’possum. A coon, now, was another matter, for 
a prime coonskin was worth seven or eight dollars that 
winter. In less time than it takes me to tell it Carney 
was up the tree and poking in the hollow with a stick he 
had broken off for the purpose. I heard a peculiar gasp- 
ing snarl, and the next moment a big ’possum came crash- 
ing down through the branches, with Carney not far 
behind him ... From now on I had to carry the game in 
an old gunny sack, for Carney was busy with other 
matters, and it was essential that he should not be hamp- 
ered in his movements. 


INALLY Carney showed me an old sycamore leaning 

out over the river, and said that here we should cer- 
tainly get a coon. He intimated also that he had better 
take the pistol up the tree with him. I now began to see 
why Carney was so interested in pistol shooting—a pistol 
would be mighty useful to him in this tree-climbing style 
of coon hunting, particularly when he hunted alone, as 
he usually did. The hollow in the old sycamore was not 
very wide or very deep, and the coon jumped out before 
Carney expected it, apparently, and ran out on a limb like 
a great squirrel. Thinking that the animal was about to 
escape into another tree, and anxious to avoid any fur- 
ther climbing, Carney fired several shots at him in rapid 
succession. At such short range he couldn’t miss, and 
one of the balls must have penetrated a vital part. The 
coon humped his back and clung to the limb for a 
moment, and then plunged down with a great splash into 
the river. He sank like a stone. There is a deep hole 
just here, but the current is pretty swift, so [I ran around 
to the shallows just below to see if he came out that way, 
but found no trace of him. Carney scrambled down and 
poked about with a stick for a while, but finally gave up 
in disgust. He was not satisfied that the coon was dead, 
and thought that he must have crawled out and made off 
while I was watching the riffle. But I saw him hit the 
water, and he certainly looked like a dead one to me. 

It was only a few hundred yards downstream that we 
found the next promising place for a coon, and this time 
the tree looked so easy that I undertook to climb it my- 
self. There was a wide shallow (Continued on page 61) 





hollow trees with large openings near the 
ground, but Carney says that he has never 
taken one in such a place, and Has never 
known a coon to use a tree with a large 
continuous hollow from top to bottom. 


T APPEARS that the best trees are those 

which are not conspicuously decayed, 
but which have a comparatively small hol- 
low rather high up, where the opening is 
often not visible from the ground. Another 
thing to be noted is that wet hollows— 
those with a stained area below the opening 
showing where water has run out—are sel- 
dom used by any animals, not even squir- 
rels. The size of the best entrances was a 
surprise to me, too; even a big coon can 
squeeze into a very small hole, while a fat 
‘possum often wriggles into a cavity which 
appears scarcely large enough for a full- 
grown fox squirrel. A coon usually likes a 

















The same three coons as above. Carney liked to take them in daylight 
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UO 
Thrills in the Famous 
Alaska- Yukon Hunting 


Country 


UTDOOR LIFE 


F TER months of preparation and a long train ride, my 
nineteen-year-old son, Bill, and I found ourselves 
with nerves a-tingle from keen anticipation, on 
board the boat between Vancouver and Skagway. 

We were bound for the headwaters of the Donjek River 
in Yukon Territory, a land noted for its big grizzly bears and 
white (Ovis dalli) sheep. Our prospective hunting country 
was the headwaters of the White River and its tributaries 
along the Akaska-Yukon boundary, the Genere and Donjek. 
The Donjek heads from under glacial arms, extending north 
out of the main St. Elias Ranges, while the St. Elias Range 
near the boundary line is all glacial country, of which the 
Malaspina Glacier is a part and perhaps the best known. 

Arriving at Whitehorse, the end of the rail on the Yukon 
River, two days’ travel by motor truck through timbered 
uplands and open meadows, brought us to Lake Kluane, 
nestling in the foothills of the St. Elias mountains, some 
2,500 feet above sea level. Thence by motor boat thirty-five 
miles down the lake to Burwash Landing where our out- 
fitters, the Jacquot Bros., live. Jean and Louis 
Jacquot, as their names indicate, are Alsatian 
I'rench, chefs by trade before they came to 
this country in the early days of the Klondike 
gold rush, Like many who went in during the 
rampede of ’98, they liked the country so well 
they “forgot to go out.” They and a few 
other families constitute the entire white 
population of southwestern Yukon Territory, 
and their trading settlement at Burwash Land- 
ing is the last outpost of civilization. 

Our outfit consisted of twenty-one pack and 
saddle horses, each fat as moles, their gal- 
vanized iron panniers packed with a forty- 
five-day grub stake. The personnel of the 
outfit included Louis Jacquot—outfitter and 
cook ; Tom Dickson, chief guide; Moose John- 
son, Indian, assistant guide; Sammy Johnson, 
Indian, horse wrangler, the author and Bill, 
who was making this his first trip for big 


The author with sheep and largest caribou horns 
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AME of the 


game as a graduation gift. As we went to camp early 
that evening on the summit, we located six rams on a slope 
of the mountain to the south of us. It hardly seemed pos 
sible that within three days’ travel from the end of the rail, 
228 miles, we were in the hunting country and seeing game. 
We took this occasion to orient ourselves to the “magnifi- 
cent distances” of the Yukon country, examine our maps, 
adding several uncharted creeks, study the country ahead and 
plan the hunt. At an elevation of 5,500 feet above sea level 
and above the Donjek valley some 3,000 feet, it was not dif- 
ficult to survey the impressive magnitude of the country that 
lay before us. Its cpen though high rugged mountain struc- 
ture and glacial covering impressed one as quite different 
sheep country from that previously hunted in the Big Horn 
ranges of Alberta and British Columbia. Across the Don- 
jek valley to the west, some twenty miles distant, were the 
high rolling tundra hills of the caribou range. To the 
south and west up the valley, the ranges on either side 
were almost continuous, the rock-walled peaks merging grad- 
























Bill has his grizzly 


ually to snow and ice, beginnings of the great glacial areas. 

During the camp-fire discussions that evening it was de- 
cided Bill should hunt with Tom and me the next day and 
until such time as the novelty of killing his first grizzly had 
been experienced. Though three years in a military school 
had taught him how to handle the rifle on the target range, 
we realized he would experience quite different shooting con- 
ditions on game. Accordingly, on the following morning, 
with Jimmy Johnson, another Indian guide, we struck out 
over the open range to the south, headed for Devil’s Hole 
basin. The pack train was to move down Wade Creek, 
thence up the river valley to the mouth of Devil’s Hole 
Creek, where we would camp that night. 


WHILE going over snow patches to a low saddle into 

the basin, we jumped two barren ground caribou, evi- 
dently hangovers from the spring migration. Crossing the 
summit overlooking Devil’s Hole—a place well named—we 
all sat down to look things over. Almost immediately I 
sighted a large, very light-colored grizzly. While trying to 
point out its location, on an open flat of the basin, the Indian 
guide remarked it was “almost white.” Tom said, “No, the 
bear I see is dark and moving out along the edge of the flat 
above the creek.” It was soon apparent we were each look- 
ing at different bears, a female and her two-year-old cubs. 
In a few minutes all three came into view moving about over 
the open plateau above the creek canyons, feeding on grass 
and roots. During the few minutes we kept them under ob- 
servation thirty sheep came down the slope below us out of 
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| small ravine. On our way down a side creek into the main 
basin we stopped long enough to count eighty-two more, 
mostly ewes and lambs, scattered over the slopes to our right. 
They did not move out, or seem much disturbed by our 
presence. But we were not interested in sheep then. Keep- 
ing down wind and coming up out of the side creek to the 
grassy slopes and flats forming the main basin floor, we were 
unable to locate the bears anywhere. They had not winded 
us, but had evidently finished feeding and gone into the 
canyon of the main creek. We scattered out over this lower 
part of the basin on rocky vantage points, thinking possibly 
they might have gone into a ravine or under rock ledges 
below us and bedded down for the day. 

It was almost noon and very hot in Devil’s Hole. While 
watching the lower basin I sighted another and very large 
brown grizzly coming out of the upper end of the basin and 
headed down our way. The size of this fellow soon made 
us forget all about the others. Placing the boy and his 
guide out ahead, we worked up the basin toward him. We 
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had broken the shoulder, quartered down through the lung 
and upper part of the heart and out on the left side. We 
found the 180-grain Remington quite effective on these large 
bears. 

It is difficult to estimate the weight of a bear or accurately 
describe its size. Most hunters are disposed to over-estimate 
their weight, while pelt measurements convey an erroneous 
idea of size. Physical measurements are more preferable. 
Perhaps the best method of classification is that usually em- 
ployed by the Alaskan guides—by reference to bears over 
eight feet in length, from nose to tail, as large; between five 
and eight feet, as medium; and thereunder, as small—cubs of 
course excepted. This method avoids the inaccuracies of 
pelt measurements and the disposition to over-estimate their 
weight. A bear that has length generally possesses pro- 
portionate width, height and girth. There was no doubt this 
specimen was entitled to the first classification. 

We tried to get out of Devil’s Hole by the main creek, 
but found the gorge blocked by rock and ice, necessitating a 

climb to the top of the mountain by way of a 
side creek. While going up this creek and on 
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Bill in action. 


soon spotted the bear again, coming down a trail along the 
steep side-hill above the main creek canyon. As Bill and his 
guide were stalking the bear from above, keeping under 
cover of the ridge, we observed they were passing him and 
his guide and would soon cross their wind. We could not 
call nor get their attention. Realizing he would soon wind 
them and by one jump be out of sight in the deep ravines, I 
ran down the slope almost directly in his path. 


ILL, observing us, and knowing they had evidently passed 

the bear, left the guide and came over the ridge just as I 
placed a shot in his right shoulder. The big fellow went on 
his hind feet growling and biting at his shoulder, and as he 
did so Bill shot him in the head. He collapsed as if hit by a 
bolt of lightning and rolled down the slope some 300 yards 
and dropped into the canyon. To make certain he was down 
we went to its edge and found him dead in the creek about 
200 feet below. 

After hunting all the lower end of the basin again, we 
concluded the three bears had gone out by way of the main 
creek canyon. We came back and worked our way into the 
canyon where the big bear lay, to find an unusually fine 
specimen, an old male. His short, broad, blocky head, brown 
color, short fore claws and pronounced hump, indicated he 
was more closely related to the big browns of the coastal 
islands and mainland of Alaska than to the Rocky Moun- 
tain grizzly. Though Bill was disappointed not to have 
been able to kill the bear himself he had, nevertheless, 
put in the finishing touches by his shot to the head. My shot 
















the mountain above camp, we saw several 
other flocks of sheep. 


NE bunch contained fifty-two rams, about 

ten of which looked good, but it was too 
late to go after them. We came into camp 
at 11:30 that night, rather tired after the first 
days’s hunt, having sighted in all 201 different 
sheep, four grizzlies and two caribou. 

The following morning we set out to hunt 
the south branch of the creek for the three 
bears that had evaded us the previous day, 
sill and Moose making a high climb to the 
divide between the main and branch creeks to 
watch the basin floors and canyons. They 
had no more than reached the top when they 
located the old female bear on the opposite 
side of the branch (Continued on page 44) 





























The author (right) and his son display their trophies 
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Dan cleaning a few fish ‘‘to show those pretzel-benders 
back home what real trout look like’’ 


EARLY everyone who ever caught a trout and 

day-dreamed of getting a bigger one knows about 

the fourteen and one-half-pounder that the doc- 

tor from Port Arthur caught in the Nipigon 
River. It was a whale of a fish and would still be worth 
talking about even if it had been something other than 
a speckled trout. 

That was a world’s record and it still stands today after 
nearly twenty years. No one since has even come close to 
it and it may very well be that there is no other fontinalis 
of such a size anywhere. Until a summer or two ago 
this writer believed that it was just a freak of nature, like 
so many others do—but now [ am not so sure. 

Altogether I have fished at St. Ignace a good deal— 
and St. Ignace, for those whose geography does not 
include a mental picture of the northern tip of Lake 
Superior, is a 26-mile long island at the mouth of the 
Nipigon, Practically it is the same water that produced 
the trout mentioned in the first paragraph, the only dif- 
ference being that this particular fish was caught up the 
river itself. Incidentally, and this has nothing to do with 
this story, veteran Ozark Ripley still insists that the big 
trout was “not caught fair” because it was taken on a 
cochatouche instead of an artificial fly or a spoon of some 
kind. So far as I am concerned I love fly fishing, but if 
I knew where there was a fourteen and one-half-pound 
speckled trout that was tired of old age and wanted to 
be caught I would be willing to fish, right now, with a 
few nice slivers off a dead elephant if I thought it would 
do me any good. 


\ HETHER or not there actually are more fish of this 

tremendous size in the Nipigon or at St. Ignace or 
anywhere else no one knows, but there is no doubt that 
there are some whales of trout along the north shore of 
Superior and around the shores of St. Ignace in particu- 
lar. Every year two or three six or seven-pounders, with 








Big Ones 


After the Giant Brook Trout 
of St. Ignace 


By Breems Forrest 


an occasional eight-pounder, are caught by 
anglers visiting the island and this is size 
enough to give most of us high blood pres- 
sure. Such fish are not caught every day, 
even there, and I have been on the island 
when a three-pound trout was a very good 
fish. 

It is my own theory—and like all other 
theories having to do with trout fishing it 
may very well be wrong—that the really 
big fellows, those say, that weigh from 
four pounds up, do not stay close to shore 
where the fishing is done for any great 
length of time. It is more probable that 
they only feed in the shallows occasionally 
and that when they do they move again 
immediately afterwards, coming in and go- 
ing out like the tides of the sea but with 
far less regularity. If this is so, then it is 
fisherman’s luck if you happen to drop in 
on them at just the right time. 


HE reason that I think there must be 

much larger speckled trout at St. Ignace 
than have been recorded in recent years 
goes back to an experience I had on the 
island in the summer of 1932. I was fishing with my 
friend Watts Richmond and for more than a week we 
had been having good luck with medium-sized trout. 
The weather had been almost perfect and it was with no 
idea of catching any more ordinary fish that we let Dan 
Morriseau and John Hardy, our guides, inveigle us one 
day into going two miles into the next bay for an eve- 
ning’s fishing. 

Dan told us that he had seen tremendous trout feeding 
there sometimes and Dan knows St. Ignace about as well 
as anybody. So, for that matter, does John, and when 
John surprised us by agreeing with him, something that 
the big, dour Ojibway does very rarely, we decided that 
we had better find out about it. The place was off Loco- 
motive Rock, and anyone going to the island can find the 
identical spot because Locomotive Rock looks just like 
that and sticks up from the sand like a traffic light. Right 
there it is doubtful if there is more than fifteen feet of 
water 400 yards from shore. Look over the side of the 
canoe on a calm day and the bottom is filled with rocks 
and boulders, every inch of it. 


THAT August evening we left camp about five o’clock. 
There had been but little wind and now the surface 
of the lake was smooth as ribbon. A gray gull flapped 
lazily into flight when we passed close to the bit of bare 
rock that was his perch day in and day out, but he did 
not move until he thought he must. Far out we could 
see the black smudge from a fishing tug. mushrooming 
against a deep blue sky. Directly in front of us, but miles 
to the west, mist hid the peaks of some high bluffs that 
rose up not from the lake itself but from that invisible 
reflection of sun on water that shrouds in ethereal mys- 
tery the lower parts of islands on such warm, quiet days 
as this. 

I did not do my full share of paddling, but John did not 
mind that. It was too wonderful out there, gliding with- 
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Get Away vee Sometimes 


out sound or sense through a world that was unutterably 
wild and silent except for the rhythmic beat of John’s 
paddle. When we were well over towards the point that 
divides Locomotive Bay from our own snug harbor I 
looked back at the camp, nestling white against the dark- 
timbered breast of St. Ignace. Forest, dense and sombre, 
covers its slopes and its ridges. Now, with the shadows 
lengthening and deepening even as I watched them, this 
wilderness island seemed more solitary, more hauntingly 
beautiful than ever. I was sorry when it was time to 
start fishing. 

I delight in fishing a stream, feeling the water creep 
up waders and in dropping a fly here, and then over there. 
That, to me at least, is the most satisfying trout fishing 
there is, but next in line is the way I was fishing now, 
cross-legged on the forward seat of a canoe with someone 
skillful with a paddle to guide it. As I whipped out the 
fly I could see dim shadows beneath the surface—rocks, 
some of them huge ones, and as we moved along I picked 
eut the biggest of them. 


IG rocks, big fish, or so I imagined, but it did not work 

out quite that way. Instead, for close to a half hour 
there was no sign of any fish, big or small. Gradually we 
worked in closer to shore. 

3y now the sun was low in the west. The sky was 
pearl and pink and I cared little whether I caught a fish 
or not. I was thinking something of this sort and watch- 


i, il 


ing my No. 6 McGinty ride high on the smooth surface 
when there was a bulging swirl close to it. Too late, per- 
haps, and I missed, but when I dropped the fly on the 
water again, right in the center of the widening ripples, 
he came again—and this time I had him! 

Suddenly feeling a really heavy fish on a slim, slender 
fly rod seems to me to be about the biggest thrill there is 
in fishing. The first split seconds are crowded with ex- 
citement. Here is no fish that you can horse out if you 
want to, but let play around for the fun of it. This chap 
is different. He will do the deciding, not you—he and 
the sliver of bamboo and the leader that gives him a fifty- 
fifty break or even a bit on the edge of it! 


ERE was the heaviest fish of the week, I knew that, 

and I wanted him badly, so for two or three minutes 
I just held on, the rod weaving in my hands as he lunged 
this way and that. I was in no way sure of things, but it 
seemed that I was holding my own if nothing else when 
I heard John’s voice, mournful and sad: 

“T tink maybe you lose him!” 

A few seconds later I did lose him, quickly and com- 
pletely, but not before he had rolled up to the top once 
and we got a glimpse of a wide red side, deep as a paddle. 
When he went down again he started out for the deep 
water and just kept on going. The spool spun under my 
thumb and nothing I could do would stop it. Then the 


end of the line and a sickening snap. (Continued on page 46) 


Dan Morriseau and John Hardy never agreed about anything except their ancestry—they were both full-blooded Ojibway Indians 
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ragic lruth About the Elk 


WILL try to tell you 


the 


true story of the southern and 


northern herds of elk of 


lowstone Park. I am 


going on his sixty-seventh year and 


lorty years of this have been 
spent as guide to big game 
hunters and I am nationally 
known. 

Let us go back the forty 
years. Montana and Wy- 
oming no doubt furnished 
the biggest and best big 
game country that lay out- 
of-doors. Today we have, 
almost uninhabited, the 
same big territory that the 
game used then, but we have 
not the game. Thirty-five 
years ago Wyoming had no 
game laws and the country 
lying south of the Yellow- 


a 








Y el- 


man 



















By Dick Randall 


Note :—This letter from a Montana rancher 
was originally addressed to the Emergency 
Conservation Committee, 734 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, and is reprinted 
through the courtesy of that committee. 


Below—Elk coming down to feed lots in winter 
Sam Stevens photo 
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stone Park was a paradise for hunt 


The large sagebrush benche 
the Snake River and the 


country south of Jackson Hole wa 
the summer home for the antelope 


It was a common sight t 
see 15,000 to 20,000 head 
when fall came on. They 
would drift south dow: 
through the Hoback Can 
yon and winter in the big 
plains country on the head 
of the Green River. 

In later years the domes 
tic sheep took away their 
winter range and the ante 
lope today are almost a 
thing of the past in that sec 
tion of the country. The 
sheepmen then wanted to 
take their summer range but 
the little Rod and Gun Club 




















A Glacier National Park ranger finds a young elk calf stuck in a snow drift, an easy prey for coyotes if starvation doesn’t get him first 
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Bull elk hopelessly stalled in deep snow 


that was formed in Jackson Hole met Mr. Sheepman and 
turned him back. He was informed that the grasses in 
Jackson Hole were never meant for domestic sheep and 
in those days those fellows meant what they said. They 
were living up to the Hole’s reputation. Mr. Sheepman 
went back. 


HE domestic sheep were not only taking away range 

and starving the antelope. The large southern herd of 
elk drifted south when the snows got deep in the Hole 
country and would winter ata lower elevation. It did not 
take long for them to find out it was starvation to work 
farther south than the Hole and they tried to winter in 
this pocket in the mountains where in a normal winter 
they were liable to have six or seven feet of snow to paw 
through. The southern herd of elk was due to be ex- 
terminated. Thousands died of starvation trying to win- 
ter in the deep snows. Then a small game refuge was set 
aside and the southern herd began to increase. Today 
there is an estimated 25,000 head but the state is facing 
this proposition—too small a winter range for a herd of 
that size. But we must give Wyoming credit for trying 
to supply feed for this large herd. Where the elk’s na- 
tive grasses have been taken by the domestic stock they 
have tried to replace 
them with other 


Haynes. St. Paul 


not want its food put down in a pile. They want to 
browse around here and there, eat the tender shoots of 
the buck bush and other shrubbery. It acts as a tonic to 
them. Where is this shrubbery they like so well? I will 
tell you where it is later. 

Wyoming had more elk this fall than it was thought 
could winter and a longer hunting season was put on so 
they could reduce the herd. It was better to have the 
public get them than have them starve. In the early days, 
even when there were no game laws, there was but a 
small per cent of the wild game killed by the hunters. 
The herd was increasing but they had plenty of winter 
range. Most of the elk of the southern herd and the 
northern herd summer in Yellowstone Park. They are 
not molested during the summer. The Park lies at a high 
elevation and the animals live back on those high divides 
and raise their young away from the flies and gnats, 


OU may ask the question, why does all this wild game 

go back to the Yellowstone Park to summer? The 
answer is that after we created these large forest reserves 
we commercialized them and drove the wild game off 
their summer range to a little spot sixty-five by seventy- 
five miles square. In this area there is only a limited 
amount of feed for 
wild game. We now 
have 1,300 buffalo 





foods. We who have 
lived our lives among 
this wild game know 
it is a mistake to do- 
mesticate the wild 
game with hay and 
other feed. They will 
hang around the feed 
ground and will not 
rustle for food. The 
stout ones pull 
through and the 
weak ones die. All 
they want is some 
grass under the snow 
so that when they 
paw down they will 
get something to 
keep them _ stout. 
Most wild game does 





140 elk herded together on Buffalo Fork, in Wyoming 


that feed ‘ere the 
year around. Add 
the two large elk 
herds, the deer, pos- 
sibly 300 to 400 ante- 
lope and other wild 
game, the moose and 
mountain sheep, and 
you will see why, 
when winter sets in, 
the feed is short and 
the elk emigrate 
looking for food. 
When they leave 
the Park they come 
into a country that 
has been grazed bare 
by domestic stock. 
(Continued on page 50) 


Guy W. Von Schrilts 
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‘ CONCLUSION 


A N the first part of this dis- 
Dh cussion of insects and 
trout I gave a brief sum- 
mary of the general life 
of the insects and their relation to 
trout. I named five groups of in- 
sects and illustrated both their adult 
winged stage and their nymph or 
creeper stage. I suggest that these il- 
lustrations be referred to in the follow- 
ing discussion, in which I shall refrain 
from being technical and give only a 
few of such actions and habits of the 
insects as are of most importance to 
trout fishermen and include some suggestions 
on how to use these habits to good advantage 
on the stream, naming a few flies and nymphs which are 
tied to represent the various insects. 

I want to make it clear that I am neither an expert 
fisherman nor an authority on insects—one does not 
have to be either to enjoy good fishing. I have spent 
a number of years in the study of both, and during that 
time have learned certain things which have helped me 
to take more and bigger trout. I expect to continue 
these studies as long as I am able to wield a rod. And 
I feel that many others may want to do the same thing. 
Therefore, I am offering what I consider the most im- 
portant of my findings as a starting point for others who 
have not seriously begun their studies but would like to 

do so. After all, personal ex- 
periences and _ solutions of 
problems are by far the most 
enjoyable and successful. 
This is especially true in 
that each stream offers a 
different problem in in- 
sect life and requires dif- 
ferent methods of fish- 
ing to meet those 
problems. However, 
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the same families of insects 
inhabit practically all of our 
streams all over the country 
so that, in general, what applies to our Eastern streams 
also applies to those of the West. 

There are some characteristics common to most in- 
sects which are unfortunate from our standpoint but are 
the salvation of the insects. During their nymph period 
practically all are dull in color, flattened in form and 
very secretive, hiding in the mud, sand, under stones or 
in other ways keeping out of sight, coming out to feed 
during the night. And most of them also hatch into flies 
at dusk or later. 

Both of these habits make trout night feeders, espe- 
cially the larger ones. It is common knowledge that the 
best fishing is just at dusk and on into the night, whethe: 
it be with bait or fly. That is when you catch the big 
ones. There are occasions when a day hatch comes and 
then the angler has his hour if he is fortunate enough to 
be there. Having gorged themselves at night, the trout 
seek shelter for the day and the poor fisherman has a 
job to locate them and then coax them to take his artifi- 
cials. This is most evident in hot weather. Flies do not 
like either heat or cold—they seem to wait until one has 
started his car for home in the cool of the evening when 
suddenly the air fills with the enormous hatches. 


ORTUNATELY there are always a few exceptions to 

the rule. Enough flies hatch here and there during the 
day or some nymphs show themselves so that an occa- 
sional trout will be feeding. That is the fisherman’s 
chance. Of course the little fellows, those under ten 
inches, will feed most all day and enough of these are 
caught to keep the mass of fishermen interested and ex- 
pectant. 

The fact that the nymph forms of the most important 
insects are all dull in color—dark gray, black or brown 
on the back, and light gray, rusty or dirty yellow below 
and somewhat similar in shape, simplifies an otherwise 
tricky and difficult method of fishing. Both Bergman 
and Hewitt have very cleverly effected a compromise in 
their forms and invented artificial nymphs which can be 
used to imitate a variety of natural nymphs, the only 
changes necessary being in size and color. 

I heve made sketches of these two distinctly different, 
vet equally successful artificial nymphs, showing a top 
view and a side view of each. When in the water they 
look extremely “buggie.” There are other makes of 
nymphs—Weber’s, Young’s, etc., but I am not so familiar 
with them. 

Of late, nymph fishing has come to be a much tried, 

but on the whole disappointing method of fishing. I 

am satisfied in my own mind that the reason for this is 

not the method but those using it. When one handles 
(Continued on page 51) 
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e Won't Hardly Starve” 


A Little Homily on Guides, Conservationists, and Preachers 


LEARNED my first lesson in this 
much bally-hooed business of conser- 
vation at the age of six—though it 
was more of a puzzling experience 
than a lesson. My father had me at a de- 
lightful fishing resort on the South Platte, in Colorado, and 
by dint of sitting on a bridge and holding a rod he gave me 
I presently jerked up onto the bridge as pretty a little 5-inch 
rainbow as you'd care to see. It was my first fish of any 


kind, and in a state of high excitement I trotted up to the 
hotel, where, my father being absent, I presented the trophy 
to the cook to be prepared for my dinner. 

Now a boy of six might be forgiven a slight lapse from 
the regulation allowing only trout of seven inches or over 
and anyway to my innocent 


to be taken from the stream; 
eyes the prize was as big 
as a whale. But the cook, 
a saturnine old fellow with 
walrus moustaches and a 
brogue that must have been 
Scotch, tempered my en- 
thusiasm without delay. It 
was something like this: 
“Lad,” says he, “I don’t 
blame ye being happy to 
have caught a fish, a'nd 
your first one at that, but 
’ll not cook it for ye. 
Mind that the law says 
your trout must be seven 
inches long, and this one’s 
a mere babe. If I cooked 
this for you I’d have to 
cook other baby trout if 
heedless people brought 
them to me, and that, God 
bless ye, I won’t do. Now 
don’t cry or anything like 
that, you just take it as a 
lesson. If we kept these wee 
minnows, ye see, there'd 
soon be no trout left in 
the streams. Then who'd 
care to fish? And what 
would happen to these fish- 


By 
Harry McGuire 





ing resorts? They’d all of “ohn 
close down, and you and 9.0 . ae a 
your fine father would Lb) Sa 


have no place to go for 
sport—or you’d go where 
people did mind the law 
and let their fish grow big. So run along and catch a big 
one and throw back unharmed the little tads like this. And 
don’t cry.” 

I remember the gist of that admonition all these years; 
and I remember even better that the old fellow cooked the 
fish for me after all, because I cried like the dickens. 


TOW I think that very often we so-called conservationists 
do sound pretty stuffy with our high-sounding guff 
about observing: the game and fish laws, particularly when 
we’re with our guides in the wilds. While still a boy I was 
impressed with the arguments my father used to have with 
his Colorado and Wyoming rancher friends about their kill- 
ing big game out of season. They were sore as anything 
if ever a dude proved himself a game hog, as they should 
have been, and they’d never fail to put such a one down as 
a poor sport, and to deride him after he left. Yet they often 
took all the “winter meat” they wanted without any violent 


Profit sometimes proves a better game-saver than conscience 


qualms of conscience; believing, after the 
manner of the Western frontier, that game 
belonged in the larder if you could put it 
there. Game laws were made for dude 
hunters to observe. 

The attitude of their sons has changed somewhat. It 
wasn’t argument that finally impressed them, it was eco- 
nomics. They found, in short, that game became scarce be- 
cause every homesteader and rancher was living off it; and 
with game scarce the guiding business fell off. Seasons 
were cut, bag limits lessened, some animals placed by the 
state on the wholly protected list. Hunters grew discour- 
aged, came less and less on expensive pack expeditions. 
Many a rancher who’d had a good guiding business in the 
spring and fall found to his sorrow that the illegal game he 

Ape 


and his friends salted away 
, Y 


in the ice house cost him 
GLOSSED 


many times what the meat 
was worth, for the dude 
hunter lost interest in lay- 
ing golden eggs for nothing 
but sight-seeing. 





HE old attitude per- 

sists in the remoter 
hinterlands, to the amuse- 
ment and sometimes cha- 
grin of us city folk who 
think we’ve done a big job 
when we pass some pro- 
tective law. I talked with 
a moose hunter recently 
come out of Canada who, 
returning with his trophy 
and his guide, parted in 
high spirits and hoped that 
his guide didn’t mind his 
taking all the meat back 
to the States. 

“That’s no matter,” said 
the guide, genially, “we 
won't hardly starve this 
winter. I'll go back and 
kill me six or seven moose 
when the season’s over.” 
egg That’s the old-fashioned 
a guide speaking. The new- 
ae fashioned guide or resort 
owner sees that Conserva- 
tion, abiding by the law, 
means cold hard Dollars in 
his pocket, and the voice of Profit proves to be a better 
game-saver than all the consciences in the very conscientious 
State of Maine. ‘ 

In the end the guides create their own public opinion. A 
newcomer in Ontario will probably be tempted to keep a 
spanking 15-pound muskie, but when his guide chuckles and 
explains that only tin sports keep anything under 30 pounds 
that sportsman has learned a lesson that’ll probably keep 
him a conservationist whether he likes it or not. In the 
end he'll be preaching sport-for-sport’s-sake himself, to the 
betterment of the whole recreation business. The right 
word from a guide at the right moment has made more 
sportsmen than all the game laws since Nebuchadnezzar; 
and just as true it is that guides who wink at the game 
laws make poor sports out of their dudes—“Heroes” we call 
them in Outpoor Lire—and injure their own prospects in 
so doing. 


But there, I meant to do no (Continued on page 64) 
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c S. Bedell YO UR Ga Ne 


OST of us do change our minds. Take Jack Bristow, For five years I ran out each season for a few days of 
for instance, who swore to my grandfather that he _ sport. Through all that time the senior Wilson refused t 
would never marry. Recently eight surviving chil- post his land despite the growing influx of gunners. “Let 
dren, thirty-eight grandchil lren and eleven great- ‘em enjoy themselves,” he would say. 
grandchildren were present at the Bristows’ golden wedding. When the old man died, George, who had achieved 
And then there’s the case of George Wilson. modest success as a writer, assumed full charge of the farm 
I met George long ago while spending a brief vacation He likewise refrained from posting. 
with friends whose property bordered the Wilson ancestral Later my work took me West. After a seven-year ab 
acres New York. I was out with my shotgun and “Bing,” sence I paid a hurried visit to New York and completing the 
a promising young setter, in the hope of stirring up a covey work that had called me East a day earlier than | expected 
of quail. In those days, while shooting was nothing to brag I decided, on the spur of the moment, to run out to se 
about (the automobile was even then bringing in many George again. 
hunters from the city and clean farming was working un- As my dilapidated taxi slowed for the sharp turn down 


realized havoc). I had learned where several covies ranged to the Wilson farm, I suddenly commanded the driver to sto; 
and could usually manage to bag a few birds in the course and stared, eyes popping, at a little white sign. It was one 
of a half-day’s tramp. of a series along the familiar west boundary fence, and was 
It was late in the afternoon. Bing had just located a headed “Trespassing, Shooting and Fishing Forbidden.” 
covey and I had missed ingloriously with both barrels. descended from the vehicle and examined it at close range. 
Vexed, | had watched the scattered birds swing down across 
the fence and into the Wilson woodlot, pitching like spent 
bullets into the protecting cover. As my own hosts had 
thoroughly posted their land against shooting I had hesitated 
to invade the property of another, although the Wilsons had 
never posted their farm. As I stood undecided, young George 
Wilson, home from college on a visit, came along with a 





load of cordwood. Seeing me, he stopped his team and mo- | 
tioned at right angles to the course he was taking. Teniert 
“They went down over there,” he called. “There’s a gate Ri te ‘ 
faa 


just to your left. You'll have some real sporty shooting in 
that cover.” 

Surprised, I thanked him and took up the chase. I man- 
aged to pick up several birds. Upon my return I saw George 
and his team still waiting. 

“Curious to see how you made out,” he explained. 





SHOWED him my birds and offered him a brace. He 

refused with thanks and countered with an offer of a 
lift out to the road. As I was tired I gladly accepted and 
as we jolted along I thanked him again for letting me pur- 
sue the birds on his property. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he replied. “I like to shoot and to 
see other folks enjoy themselves. Dad doesn’t go in for 
this posting business. As long as a man conducts himself 
properly he’s welcome on the farm.” 

As we talked we found we had much in common, He in- 
vited me to shoot with him two days later. On this and 
subsequent occasions I became better acquainted with him 
and the acquaintance ripened into friendship which has con- 
tinued ever since. 














J Where game is a cash crop, the little w hite signs 
spell good shooting at reasonable cos 


The signature was clear—“George Wilson, 
Owner.” Amazed, I clambered back into the 
car. As we rattled on I puzzled over the possible 
causes of this reversal of policy. 

To my great disappointment I found that 
George was not at home, so I was compelled to 
return West without having seen him. One of 
the first things I did when I got back home, was 
to write him, and I’m afraid I let a strong note 
of disappointment at the presence of the tres- 
pass signs creep into my letter, for when 
George’s reply came, it was the longest I had 
ever received from him and went into the sub- 
ject very thoroughly. 

“Those signs have been up for four years 
now,” he wrote. “I fought the idea as long as 
possible, but there was no other way. 

“Every year more city men came up here 
shooting. At first I was acquainted with many 




















Feed wisely left on the edge of plowing 
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on MY Land 


of them, but as time went on I found that they were nearly 
all strangers. Often they would enter my land and cross my 
fields right near the house without even asking my permis- 
sion. Still I didn’t mind as long as they behaved themselves. 
The trouble is, they didn’t! 

“Gates were left open. Wire fences were cut. Poultry 
disappeared. The climax came when I found a bull calf 
dying in the pasture with a ragged shotgun wound in his 
side. I decided right then and there that I was through 
and the signs went up. 


‘6 DO not believe that a majority of gunners act this way, 

but some do, and I must play safe by excluding every- 
body. Often I have been tempted to make an exception of 
the man who has courteously asked my permission to shoot, 
and sometimes have, only to find that I had established a 
precedent that brought nothing but trouble. 

“I’ve been doing a lot of thinking about this shooting 
problem recently. It’s clear to me that the farmers and the 
sportsmen are looking at the thing from different angles, I 
think I understand how both groups 
feel. I’ve been studying this situa- 
tion seriously and I’ve formed some 


Pet ruffed grouse on a Pennsylvania game farm 


Facing the Facts 
in the 
Farmer-Sportsman Situation 


money for long trips, and who must therefore depend upon 
the nearby agricultural sections for their shooting. Even 
on a yearly rental of the poorest kind of land, the sports- 
man’s $2, if spent entirely for this purpose, would hardly 
furnish him with sufficient ground on which to do any 
amount of shooting. It is evident that the state cannot fur- 
nish the land upon which he may shoot farm game. 

“Next, he wants a fair chance to get his legal season’s 
limit. Now it costs money to produce sufficient game to 
stand up under shooting, whether this game is produced in 
confinement or by game management. Accidental farm 
game, that is to say, farm game that exists without attention 
or replenishment, is insufficient to stand heavy shooting, 
plus the demands of natural enemies and other normal 
hazards, save in sections distant from population centers. 
If game for public shooting is to be provided on heavily 
shot-over areas it must be created. 

“Assuming that enough land has been miraculously ac- 
quired without cost, and that the full $2 license fee is spent 
to produce game, what are the chances of each man getting 
his legal season’s limit? Here in 
Connecticut, a fairly typical state, the 
season’s bag for quail is ten birds 





pretty definite ideas as to what’s 
wrong with our present system. 

“I don’t pretend to know much 
about grouse and deer country. Na- 
turally the fellow who does all his 
shooting in the big woods won’t have 
to worry so much about trespass 
signs. What I'm talking about is 
the land in fairly well-settled agri- 
cultural sections where most of our 
small game hunters look for their 
sport. . 

“You can’t blame the farmer for 
the stand he has taken. Even where 
there is no deliberate vandalism or 
carelessness, no landowner likes to 
see a lot of armed strangers roam- 
ing his property uninvited. Then 
too, recent acceptance of the fact that 
farm game is more a crop than a na- 
tural resource, dependent largely 
upon the farmer’s management prac- 
tices for its well-being, has brought 
home to him the knowledge that he 
has a right in the crop. 

“Sportsmen, as a group, have 
failed to recognize the farmer’s posi- 
tion. While sporting publications 
and national and local sportsmen’s 
organizations are striving valiantly— 
and with some measure of success— 
to instill respect for the landowner’s 
rights in the mind of the man with 
the gun, most of them have not gone 
to the root of the matter. The sportsman pur- 
chases a gun, a license and ammunition. His li- 
cense fee, averaging less than $2 a year, is ex- 
acted from him on the promise, express or im- 
plied, that it will be used to give him good shoot- 
ing through protection and restocking. Now 
what does the sportsman expect in return? Why 
a place to shoot and a fair chance to get his 
legal bag limit. At first glance this seems rea- 
sonable enough. But is it? 





66 FEW states actually do own or lease land 

on which public shooting is permitted, yet 
in most cases these areas offer but a small per- 
centage of the land that would be necessary to 
furnish elbow room for the millions who buy 
licenses each year. In fact most of such areas 
are woodlands, often remote from the cities and 
of little help to those who haven’t the time or the 





and for pheasants is fifteen birds 
(males). Live quail now sell for 
over $2 each. Live pheasants cost 
about the same. Assuming again 
that these birds were raised in the 
wild and could be so produced at 
one-quarter these prices, the cost of 
a season’s legal bag for these two 
species alone would be more than six 
times the annual license fee. Other 
game birds and animals would bring 
the cost of a season’s bag much 
higher. 





‘67 ‘XLEARLY, state game depart- 
ments cannot possibly provide 
these bags out of the funds available, 
even if they did not have to pay large 
sums for salaries and administration 
expenses, or for fish propagation and 
distribution. This makes it clear 
that the farm game hunter cannot 
secure what he has been led to expect 
of the state game departments. The 
(Continued on page 63) 











Pheasant rearing coops beside cover strips in rearing field 
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The 


LUMP and good-natured, Andy moved out to 
coastal California with an unusual desire. He wanted 
to catch a fish so big that his friends back in Kan- 
sas wouldn't believe it. 

I met Andy one evening while surf fishing on the sands 
near Santa Monica, California. Our friendship developed 
rapidly. Together we cruised the offshore waters for 
such game fish as barracuda, bonito, bass, and yellowtail. 
Then one day W. R. MacKenzie invited us on a sword- 
fishing quest aboard the express-cruiser, Nonchalant, and 
herein lies the most interesting adventure of our associ- 
ation. 

It was a hazy morning in early September that Andy 
and I stumbled along a floating dock in the yacht harbor 
at Wilmington, California. On all sides sundry pleasure 
boats and yachts were moored, their glossy treeboards 
and polished metal-work hinting of sporting luxury. 
Presently we halted before a trim 43-foot express-cruiser 
which bore the name Nonchalant in graceful black letters. 
“Mac,” its tall, genial skipper, was on deck. 

“Began to fear you weren’t coming,” he greeted warmly. 

“Wouldn’t miss this trip for a stack of gold mines,” 
replied Andy. “You know a swordfish is something that 
we Kansans only dream about.” 

“Most thrilling sport in the world,” declared the skipper. 

“What do you think of this outfit?” Andy inquired. 
Mac hefted the 20-ounce rod and twirled the handle 
of the carefully-wrought reel, freshly spooled with 
600 odd yards of 24-thread line. The tackle had not 
yet felt salt spray. 

“With this tackle,” said Mac, “you ought to be 
able to handle any marlin in these waters.” 

“Thanks,” returned Andy, with a faraway look in 
his eve. 

A few minutes later the skipper gave the order to 
cast off, and his lithe little assistant destined to be 
called “Peanuts”—began to perform calisthenics with 
the mooring lines. Then, slowly at first but rapidly 
gathering headway, the Nonchalant headed toward 


the swordfish waters adjacent to Catalina Island. 





sJetween the Wilmington yacht harbor and th 
lay the Los Angeles commercial harbor. 
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uest of the Marlin 


e open sea 


Mac’s practised 


hands threaded the craft among conglomerate vessels and 


boats. Low-toned 


and 


from fisheries and oil tanks combined to taint 
ing air. Ships from foreign ports were moored to the many 
docks, each one a symbol of adventure in distant 


‘““T NCLINED to get seasick ?” 
“I have the inclination all right,” Andy 


“but I believe I’ve graduated from the act. 


wrong!” The murky harbor water gave the 
of a slumbering lake. 
“Nothing in particular,” was the casual answ 
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the boats are reporting heavy swells outside. If 
happen to hook up with a swordfish, it might 
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Andy and his 

212-pound 
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By 
Paul W. 


Gartner 


Gradually the Nonchalant developed an easy, bounding 
motion. The granite mound breakwater, with its hordes 
of scavenger gulls, lay behind. The surface oil and debris 
had all but disappeared, and the depths shone clear and 
blue. Already the eagle-eyed Peanuts had posted himself 
as lookout. The skipper assured us that if a swordfish 
were cavorting this side of the horizon, the boy would 
know it. 

Our first interest was to catch some small fish which 
would serve as bait for swordfish. We rigged up some 
comparatively light outfits that Mac kept aboard and 
trolled “jigs,” which are nothing but artificial lures made 
of metal, feathers, or bone. What we desired most to 
take were several bonito around 12 inches long, or young 
barracuda under 18 inches. These two species, along 
with flying fish, are generally considered around Catalina 
waters as the most desirable bait for swordfish. 


SSURANCE of bait came quickly. Among our ini- 
tial catches were eight or nine bonito of adequate 
size. Several barracuda were taken also, although Mac 
advised that they might be too lengthy to be taken prop- 
erly by any but giant swordfish. But we did not delay 
our quest with the sport to be had with the taking of 
lesser fish, The Nonchalant turned her prow westward 
and drove speedily through the bounding sea, as if some 
irresistible call were borne on the west wind. 

The heavy swells of which the skipper had warned cer- 
tainly were not mythical. No one realized this more 
fully than Andy. His conversation commenced to lag 
and finally I noticed that his complexion had turned the 
color of young leaves in the spring. Then he deserted 
us for a good half hour, and when he returned he was 
very pale—but smiling. Andy could take it. 

“Good old ocean,” he remarked, courageously. 

We were headed toward the upper tip of Catalina 
Island. All eyes were scanning the watery spaces for 
the sight of the dark, cutting dorsal and perhaps the tail 
of a swordfish. No bait would be trolled until the game 
should be sighted. In many ways swordfishing is much 
like a big game hunt. 

Heading toward the harbor a fishing launch passed 
within hailing distance of our boat. The four men aboard 
were all smiles. Two of them held up a marlin weighing 
in the neighborhood of 250 pounds, and the reason for 
their gayety was obvious. Not (Continued on page 39) 
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eese of the ( henier 


By A. R. Beverley-Giddings 


NE OF the odd features of the Louisiana coastal the northwest. We had been seeing wedges of geese for 
marshes is the occasional chenier. These cheniers some time now; not a great many—just enough to key us up 
are live-oak ridges and may be anywhere from a_ to keen anticipation. They were mostly blues with an occa- 
quarter of a mile to two miles in width, perhaps sional small flock of snow geese, and once a fine flock of 
more; and anywhere in length from a mile to several miles. Canadas high above us. 
Green islands, these are, in the vast, lone, rustling marshland. The canal ended suddenly—stopped just short of the Gulf. 
They are inhabited by a peaceful, gentle Cajan peasantry, We tied up to a landing and went ashore to consult Paule 
each family with its small patches of sugar cane and corn, Sylve, Joe’s brother. But to our surprise we found Joe him- 
and cattle that have grown almost as amphibious as water self there, having arrived just an hour before we had. 


buffaloes. Muskrat trapping, of course, is a major industry “Thought I would like to go wit’ yo’, messieurs,” Joe ex- 
and an occasional dollar is picked up by guiding the few _ plained, “so I lef’ at fouh o’clock dis mawnin’. Good day foh 
visiting sportsmen. the geese, M’sieu Cap’n,” he went on, addressing me. 


One such chenier I know intimately. It is noted for its “Weatheh bin too wahm dese las’ two weeks foh good shoot- 
vast hordes of blue geese that throng the goose “pastures” in’, though I ’ave seen plenty geese—me.” 


in the season. It is difficult of access unless one has, like I “We shoot dis evenin’—yes?” Alcide asked. 

have, a Cajan friend who is possessed of a motor boat and “Shoot anytime,” Joe answered with a laugh. “Dose 
who knows infalltbly every waterway in that vast network goose be feedin’ from two o’clock on in dat pasture behin’ 
of waterways. the chenier. But now we ’ave some coffee.” 


It was in late December that Joe Sylve of the chenier 
drew up at the rough landing in front of Papa Letellier’s WE FOLLOWED Joe to his nondescript, unpainted cot- 
pleasant plantation house. Joe was merely passing and had tage which nevertheless seemed homelike enough. Joe’s 


seen Alcide Boudreaux’ boat tied up to the bayou bank. Al- pretty wife welcomed us shyly and served us with the ever- 

cide is a fur buyer and Joe had some business with him. present cafe noir. After a short chat we followed Joe out- 

But the short visit he paid us resulted in an invitation to side and back to the shed where Paul was skinning musk- 

the chenier to shoot blue geese. We—that is, the Papa, Al- rats. His speed at this task was almost unbelievable. He 

cide, young Etienne and |—accepted with alacrity. laughed when I spoke of it, and returned, “Me—lI ’ave skin’ 
It was a good many miles from the plantation house to t’ousands of muskrat, m’sieu. I should know ’ow.” 

the chenier so Alcide postponed our start until the following There was a fine young Canada goose hanging on the 


morning, though this irked me considerably as my vacation rack and Paul told me that it had stepped into a trap the 
was drawing to a close. I had three days left; I was leaving day before. He had to kill it because of a broken leg. I 
on Saturday afternoon for New York. But I saw readily gathered that at times the geese can be somewhat of annoy- 
enough that there was sound sense in Alcide’s reasoning. ance to the muskrat trapper. Alcide, who made a truly 
The afternoon was almost gone and threading the bayous, marvelous goose ragout, spoke for the bird and on Paul’s 
lakes and canals by night was not only a difficult task but a ready acquiesence took it and started for the cruiser. 


weary one. Alcide could have done it undoubtedly ; but equal- “One houh, messieurs,” he threw at us over his shoulder, 
ly positive was the fact that he did not care to. “and dinneh will be ready. Don’t be late.” 

We started with the dawn and at a little past eleven o’clock A chain of small ponds-behind Joe’s house intrigued my in- 
were traversing the last stretch of the straight canal that led terest because of the ducks trading back and forth among 
to the chenier. The day was gray, lowering, with an occa- them. It seemed an excellent way to put in an hour so Joe 


sional splatter of rain and a wind that came gustily from good-naturedly accompanied me, leaving the Papa and 
Etienne to talk and joke with Paul. It 
was less than a half-mile to the ponds 
and we soon arrived, though the going 
was both wet and rough. As we ap- 
proached the first pond a large flock of 
my favorite ducks—green-winged teal 
got up and flew leisurely to the next 
pond where they alighted. 





















“I heard the beat of the 
blue’s wings before I saw 
him There he was, on 
my left hand, frantically 
towering now, but with- 
sagen in range” 
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“Dey come back,” Joe assured me. “We mak’ a blin’ on 
dis aidge.” 

From the tall stalks of roseau cane we soon constructed 
a rough blind. But it served. We had no more than com- 
pleted it when a flock of green-wings swung in and found 
me unready. They plopped into the middle of the pond and 
at once began to feed, up-ending in the manner so character- 
istic of the puddle ducks. 

“Tame,” I remarked. 

“Stoop down,” Joe breathed in my ear. “’Ere come mo’.” 
I ducked my head quickly. Wings whistled just overhead 

as a flock of mallards—the Canard Francais of the Cajan 
and held by him superior to all others—swung in to the pond. 
3ut I did not want mallards so I let them go, to Joe’s 
surprise. “Sarcelle dhiver,”’ I said, giving him the Cre- 
ole name for the green-wings. “No others.” 

“Oui,” he replied. “I remembah now, m’sieu; you like 
dose teal.” 

A pair of the beautiful little drakes escorting a demure 
duck came in from the other end of the pool and planed 
down toward our blind. I thought, as Joe said, that 
they were going to alight in our laps. However, they 
stopped short of us and when I showed myself, lifted wildly 
above the bordering cane. There was little possibility of 
missing. I took a drake with each barrel and the duck hur- 
ried herself off, thankfully, doubtless indignant that such a 
fright should happen to her when so bravely escorted. 

Four ring-necked ducks flying low and fast shot down the 
pond. They were within range but I let them go. A flock 
of blue-winged teal came in overhead in a flurry of rain. 
Blue-wings are never so well-flavored as the green-wings 
because they have a larger percentage of fish and animal 
matter in their diet. In this they resemble the blue-bills 
though as a rule they are better than the scaup. The ring- 
necked ducks—black ducks or blackjacks as they are often 
called—are superior to these two varieties, but never quite 
so good as the green-wings. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour there was little activity 
on our pond. A few poules d'eau (coots) ventured back but 
kept well away from the blind until, suddenly, they forgot 
our presence. Their memories are short. I saw, too, with 
interest a sora rail, and remembered the excellent sport I 
had along a Maryland tidal marsh the previous October. The 
first good frost sends the sora south. The Virginia and 
Maryland marshes—those bordering rivers, generally—may 
be swarming with them one day. Given a stout frost, the 
following morning one cannot find a bird. They come and 
go mysteriously, suddenly. 





ROUND ponds like these there is always an occasional 
snipe. Of all birds I think him the most erratic. He 
rarely seems to know his own mind. We watched one start 
across the little lagoon. Half way over he changed his mind 
and came back. Dropping to the shore, his long, dangling 
legs were actually outstretched for a landing when he 
changed his mind again and whirled off in a series of erratic 
tacks to right and left until I lost him in the grayness of 
the day. 

I took an incoming drake—a shot I like to make, when I 
do make it, which is not all the time. The charge centered 
on him; stopped him as though he had run into a mountain. 
A minute or two later I had another shot—one of those 
straight overhead shots that no one should miss. But | 
missed it though I drew feathers; not enough, however, to 
cause that teal any discomfort. He went off quite cheerfully. 

I finished my sport with a long shot at another drake, 
which restored my self respect. Joe waded out and gathered 
up the four birds. We walked back to the cruiser as the 
drizzle which was to last the rest of the day began. 

The galley was fragant with the odors of Alcide’s ragout 
when we arrived. I have spoken often of this ragout. It 
is time I passed the recipe on to other sportsmen-gourmets. 
The same recipe will serve for ducks or poules d'eau, save 
that you will need two of the smaller birds. 

Take one small wild goose, clean, pick, cut into joints. 
Rub well with salt and pepper. Mince two onions and put 
them into your cooking pot with a tablespoon of butter or 
lard. Let them brown lightly. Add the pieces of goose. 
Brown well. 
a square inch of ordinary thickness. 


Add a very small piece of minced ham, about 
Add a clove of garlic 
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(do not omit), a sprig of parsley, 
one bay leaf. Let these things 
_— brown with the pieces of goose, 
stirring often, and when this is completed pour over all one 
cup of boiling water. Cook until done, season with salt, pep- 
per and tabasco sauce. Use enough tabasco to make this stew 
decidedly piquant. This is the recipe, thanks to Alcide. And 
I'll guarantee that few things will taste better to you at the 
end of the hunting day. (1 might add that this is the only 
possible way to cook coots so that they will actually be 
good.) You'll want some plain boiled rice to go along with 
this ragout, and an accompaniment of sweet mustard pickle 
is delightful. 





OE REFUSED our invitation to lunch and left us, 

promising to return about two. We dined leisurely, ap- 
preciatively, with Alcide’s tall tales and young Etienne’s 
derisive comments on them, to amuse us. 

Promptly at two Joe appeared. 

“She’s rainin’ hard—yes,” he informed us. 
aftehnoon.” 

“We gone mak’ a hunt if she pour,” Etienne returned. 

Joe shrugged. “I’m ready, me,” he answered. 

The Papa shook his head. “I stay home,” he remarked. 
“Eh, mah ol’ bones tell me dat rain ain’t good foh dem.” 

I looked at Alcide. “I stay home wit’ t’ Papa,” he said. 
“Foh why should I hont goose when I ’ave just e’t one? 
Mais non! We mak’ a game of card, M’sieu Papa.” 

This being what I had expected, I was not disappointed. 
Etienne and I took up our guns and ammunition, Joe 
shouldered a sack of profile decoys, and we set out in the 
rain. 

The goose “pasture” was a wide stretch of burned-over 
marsh, now showing the green of newly springing sprouts. 
It was dotted with small pools, muskrat houses, and an oc- 
casional tall patch of roseau cane that had escaped the fire. 
Underfoot the ground. was wet, varying from plashiness to 
several inches of standing water. Here it was that legions 
of geese came mornings and afternoons to feed on the lus- 
cious grass and roots. Early as it was there were a few geese 
on the field; they swung off protestingly as we came up. 


“Gone rain all 


OE HAD a blind for me on the edge of a clump of cane. 
It was a comfortable blind with an empty shell box for 

a seat. He put out a half-dozen profile decoys and took 
Etienne on to the next blind, 150 yards away. Soon he re- 
turned, carrying another box and got into my blind to give 
me the benefit of his skill at calling down Canadas should 
a flock stray in our direction. He had not brought his gun, 
preferring with the customary courtesy of this gentle race 
to do his best to assure me good sport. 

It was wet in that blind and distinctly chilly. The bent-in 
tips of cane had a nasty habit of dripping rain down one’s 
back on occasion. They would accumulate just so much 
water, then suddenly release it in miniature waterfalls, and 
though I moved my seat at least a half dozen times there 
was always one of these cascades to annoy me. 

Most of the geese during the middle hours of the day 
were resting or graveling on the (Continued on page 38) 
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The great horned owl . ~ 
can pick up a full-grown i * 
skunk, but the killing is 
not a one-sided affair 


HEN I ask nature lovers from 

Europe what creature in Amer- 

ica impresses them most with 

its distinctive personality they 
nearly all answer, “The skunk!” Asa 
native, | agree with them. 

During the war I was surprised how 
many “stars” I caught in a night and for 
this I have to give credit to the great horned owl. A 
“Star” is a skunk that has only one little white spot on its 
forehead and is otherwise black. Blacks bring double 
the price of the broad-banded Vs as that white hair is 
coarse and of very low or no value. The great horned 
owl is the only natural enemy of the skunk and the owl 
can see the white distinctive V on the creature as it per- 
ambulates the field in search of eggs or other food. Thus, 
the all-blacks escape the eye of the horned owls oftener 
than the normally marked creature. 

Just how the great horned owl manages to pick up as 
large an animal as the full-grown skunk is a great puzzle 
even to many woodsmen, as 
the event, while frequent, is 


By George 
Hebden Corsan the poor creature: whose egg-stealing 


Illustrated by Fred Everett 






Snap! Snap! goes the bill of the great 
horned owl as he flies away with his 
breakfast. But not a sound issues from 
days are over forever, as seganku cannot 
utter a sound no matter how terrible is 
the pain. This killing is not such a one- 
sided affair as you may suppose as seganku 
can kill and fight with his teeth. Only old owls pick 
up full-grown skunks and they do this when other food 
is not in sight. Just how the owl measures the strength 
of his intended victim I can only define as owl wisdom. 
[ have noted them for years clearing up the weaker ducks 
first, then the smaller geese and the larger, older birds 
later. Guinea fowl are picked off the farmer’s trees first, 
and then the turkeys. 


I SPOKE of the silent skunk that has never been known 
to utter a sound. Rabbits are said to be silent but 
often I have heard them cry out and they always cry 
when caught by the owl. 
Often I have seen a poor skunk 





very rarely seen by men who 
live all their lives in the deep 
woods and borders. Here is 
just what happens, as I have 
studied the horned owl for a 
full quarter of a century and 
have caught enough to stock 
all the zoos in America. In 
the first place this owl is no 


Bass and Bugs 


By FRED EVERETT makes no sound, however, 

The versatile author of “Insects and Trout,” completed does not mean that it 

in this issue, continues with the low-down on insects for 
the benefit of the bass fisherman 


in intense agony in a steel trap 
make all the signs of trying to 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE cry out when the frost had 


intensified the pinch of the 
steel trap. Because the skunk 


has no 
feeling. Recently I went north 
on a trip into Canada to study 


coward and is a most vigorous Battles of the Rocky Mountain the ruffed grouse, fox, wolf 
fighter for food as he fights Wild cnses and deer situation from trap- 


with weapons that very few 
creatures on earth are endowed 
with. Compare him to the 
terrible goshawk and note the 
great horned owl’s superiority 
in both beak and talons. Then 
note his powerful leg muscles 
and thick bones. After mid- 
night and towards morning, 
Mr. or Mrs. G. H. O., some- 
what desperate from not se- 
curing a rabbit or ruffed 
grouse, dives down on the 
back of seganku, as the Indians 
call the skunk. Picking him 
up, the owl flies away, while 
seganku sprinkles the air and 
ground beneath him. Snap! 





By DORR YEAGER 
Red-hot big game nature lore as seen by the observant 
Park Naturalist of Rocky Mountain National Park 


, P +n 
Game Warden’s Grief 
By RIDLEY WILLS 
The story of the valiant attempt to enforce the game laws 
in Tennessee—which, like some other states, is hampered out and taint the trapper’s 
in its conservation progress by public ignorance and in- : 
difference. Read this article and bring it to the attention 
of your own state conservation officials 


These Are Just A Few of the Features Await- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE Readers— Reserve 
Your August Newsstand Copy Now 


pers and guides around Algon- 
quin Park. Kindly men these 
trappers really are, but with- 
out thinking, or rather feeling, 


Winged Lightning they are horribly cruel to 
Thrills at dove shooting described by ELMER RANSOM 


skunks as they always let them 
die in their traps, for then they 
die without odor. A shot or 
clubbed skunk will always 
throw his oil of sulphur odor 


clothes. 

Skunks are the easiest of all 
woods creatures to trap and 
may be trapped humanely in 
many different ways. My 
fence-line trap with its two 

(Continued on page 64) 
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urface Fly Fishing for 


By 
Ray Bergman 


EATHERED surface bass lures are gaining in 

popularity and it is right that they should. Often 

effective at times when bait and plug fishing is at a 

standstill they fill a need which nothing else could 
supply. 

Most of these feather lures are rather heavy and offer 
considerable wind resistance when casting. For this rea- 
son a powerful rod should be used when fishing with 
them. The approved bug rod is 9% feet long and weighs 
from 534 to6% ounces. This is speaking in terms of the 
best split bamboo tools. Rods of inferior quality should 
run an ounce or more heavier. Recent experimentation 
in steel rod construction has developed them to a point 
where they are quite satisfactory for fly fishing of this 
type. Unless one can get a high grade of bamboo he will 
do far better to get one of the new type steel. Bug fish- 
ing is strenuous work 
for the rod and medi- 


Bass 


his terminal tackle but what we are always striving for 
is something which brings a little better results and the 
right terminal tackle has much to do with this. A perti- 
nent illustration is the following. 

I had located a large bass which occupied a pocket hole 
under an old stump. The water surrounding the place 
was very shallow and open so that if you approached 
nearer than sixty feet the bass could see you. I spent 
ten days futilely trying for this fish with the regulation 
four-and-a-half-foot leader. Several times he became in- 
terested enough so that he investigated the ‘ure but each 
time he appeared to be suspicious and refused to strike. 
I was about to give up in despair when I conceived the 
idea that it was possibly the line which caused the trou- 
ble. Acting on the thought I added nine feet of gut to 
the leader, and after resting the place for an hour, tried 

again. Whether the 
long leader made the 





ocre split bamboo 
tools will not stand 
the strain. 

Although the nine- 
and-a-half-foot rod is 
recommended and is 
perhaps best for bass 
bug fishing I personal- 
ly use a nine-foot, five- 
ounce split bamboo. 
While it does not han- 
dle the line as well as 
the heavier rod it does 
well enough to suit 
me and does not tire 
me in the using. After 
all we fish for pleas- 
ure and the lightest 
tackle possible for sat- 
isfactory work always 
appeals to me. 

A level line is best 
for fishing with any 
heavy, wind resisting 
fly. Usually an E will 
be satisfactory for the rods mentioned although many 
prefer a D. The weight of line at the terminal end is 
necessary to force the bug against the wind. If one de- 
sires lower visibility in terminal tackle he may increase 
the length of his leader. This will be more satisfactory 
than using a regulation tapered line. 





ECENTLY there has appeared a special tapered line 
for bug fishing. It is so constructed that you get 
the benefit of small calibration at the leader end with the 
heavy part of the line in just the right position to over- 
come wind resistance. Although more expensive than a 
level line it is well worth the difference as it will improve 
any angler’s bug casting. 

The leader should not be too fine. If it is you will 
have trouble in straightening out the cast. A good cali- 
bration is .017. Four and one-half feet is a recognized 
satisfactory length but at times I believe that one of six 
or even nine feet is more effective. This is especially 
true if the water is shallow and clear. Last season I ex- 
perimented with even longer leaders than nine feet and 
appeared to get better results by using them although 
the season ended before I could really prove to my own 
satisfaction that such was the case. Naturally one can 
usually get some fish no matter how coarse and crude 





The youngster learns how 


difference or whether 
the bass had simply 
decided to throw cau- 
tion to the winds I 
have no way of prov- 


.% ing, nevertheless he 
ce took the lure at the 
- very first offering. 





HILE I have 

never liked imita- 
tion gut for trout fly 
fishing it is quite sat- 
isfactory tor this 
feather lure fishing. 
One thing greatly in 
its favor is its dull ap- 
pearance and non 
light - reflecting qual- 
ities. My main objec- 
tion to it is its tenden- 
cy to fray and its ex- 
treme sloppiness when 
thoroughly wet but 
when using a heavy 
calibration this is not so noticeable or troublesome. 
While it has a deadening influence on the small trout 
flies it does not affect the heavier bass lures in this 
manner. 

The feathered lures on the market are many. A fellow 
hardly knows which of the styles and patterns to select. 
Even if the pocketbook could stand the strain one would 
hardly care to purchase every one of the many varieties. 
A trunk would be needed to carry them on a fishing trip. 
Most of these lures are good. In making a selection do 
so with an eye to avoiding duplication. Select colors and 
shapes which differ. 

For instance, you should have some feather minnows. 
Gray, red and white, and brown are good. Then there 
are the regulation cork body bass bugs of the flat-winged 
type. Excellent numbers in these are orange and white, 
all white, and gray with guinea fowl wings. Besides these 
two well-known types are the bugs tied with outspread- 
ing narrow wings. Both bucktail and hackles are used 
for this type. In my estimation the more pronounced 
these spread wings are the better results you get. This 
is due to the action of the wings when the lure is being 
moved. Black and white, gray, brown, red and white are 
all good. So is an all blue if you can get it. I get an 
all white one and dye to suit (Continued on page 51) 
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The Twelfth Annual Izaak Walton League Convention 


SHE TWELFTH annual convention 

I of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 

ica, held in Chicago on April 19 and 
20, marks another milestone in a conserva- 
tion crusade. Delegates from 22 states 
came determined to make this convention 
a record event and to spur the League on 
to new endeavors. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, rounding out his 
third year as national president, welcomed 
the convention in his own inimitable and 
inspiring way, declaring that the attitude 
of this convention was one of triumph and 
that “there is utterly no cause whatever for 
any chapter or any delegate experiencing 
any other attitude than that of revival, or 
renewal and of rededication.” 

The first speaker on the Thursday morn- 
ing program was Hon. Harry B. Hawes. 
He told of recent national legislative ac- 
complishments and proposed a conference 
of state agencies and organizations to con- 
sider the drafting of a model st ate game 
and fish administrative law for submission 
to the 1935 Legislatures. 

A. H. Belton, president of the Iowa Di- 
vision, made a _ stirring address, supple- 
menting Senator Hawes’ remarks by em- 
phaSizing the need of uniform state laws in 
order to ee with conservation affairs. 

E. a Richards, Forester of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, in discussing re- 
sources in that region, asserted that one of 
the first requisites in applying restoration 
measures was “adjustment of fish and game 
laws to the physical needs of the game” be- 
cause wild life knows no state boundaries. 
He challenged the best efforts of the 
League in rendering service in the Tennes- 
see Valley by pl acing the game commis- 
sions in strategic positions in the vari- 
ous states in order to bring about uniform 
laws. 

Other speakers on the first day’s pro- 
gram were Thomas H. Beck, chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Wild Life 
Restoration; Aldo Leopold, Professor of 


Game Management at the University of 
Wisconsin; and J. N. Darling, Chief of 
the U. S. Biological Survey. They em- 
phasized the need of restoration of environ- 
ment for wild life before actual results in 
increase could be expected. 


Mr. Beck said, 


By S. B. Locke, 
Conservation Director 


“If we succeed in the restoration of en- 
vironment with the cooperation of J. N. 
Darling, eventually there will be room for 
all species in their proper balance and pro- 
portion.” 

Mr. Darling told the convention that “If 
we could get all the sportsmen and all the 
conservationists working toward a national 
program, a coordinate program, there need 
be no question in your minds as to its suc- 
cess.” 

Aldo Leopold asserted that conservation 
has become a matter of rebuilding our 
system of land use and that there is at 
stake “not merely the perpetuation of out- 
door sports but the continuity of the or- 
ganic resources whence come our bread 
and butter.” Leopold counseled more mili- 


tant action on the part of the League mem-. 


bers in initiating restoration projects. 


F. COX, Chief of the Replacement Crop 

e Section of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, reported that the 
Government would retire one-sixth of 
the cultivated area of the United States 
from agricultural production, and that this 
great area would be available for planting 
pasture and forage crops which would fur- 
nish food and cover for game. Farmers 
can take advantage of the AAA program 
as a source of income if contracted areas 
are planted to legumes, grasses, and to 
forest trees selected to furnish the right 
kind of wild life subsistence. 

A discussion of wild life and recreation 
on National Forests in which C. E. Rach- 
ford, representing the Chief U. S. For- 
ester; Harry McGuire, editor of OuTpoor 
Lire, and Dr. R. K. Dixon of Denver par- 
ticipated, revealed the trend for more con- 
sideration of wild life production in forest 
management. Mr. Rachford said that in 
the last 10 years game on the National 
Forests had increased 100 per cent, and 
urged enlarged programs of wild life re- 
search as a basis for intelligent game man- 
agement. 

Harry McGuire challenged the practice 
of sheep grazing on the National Forests 
and advocated complete exclusion of all 
domestic sheep. This resulted in a resolu- 
tion urging that grazing on National For- 


ests be abolished where such practice con- 
flicts with wild life values. 

Reports of the Biological Survey by Ray 
Steele, the Bureau of Fisheries by Deputy 
Commissioner Jackson, and the Army En- 
gineers by Colonel Daley announced the 
intention of each bureau to cooperate to 
the fullest extent in the development of 
the Upper Mississippi Wild Life Refuge 
and the preservation of its outdoor values. 

As a result of a discussion on pollution 
control led by P. G. Platt of Pennsyl- 
vania, several resolutions were drawn di- 
recting League action to still more vigor- 
ous campaigns to eliminate stream pollution. 
Federal responsibility in providing clean 
waters for public use was the highlight of 
this discussion. 

The last session was devoted to League 
organization and a program in which many 
delegates participated. A complete report 
of this session will be made available to 
all League Chapters. 


EVERAL resolutions which were adopt 

ed reaffirmed the League’s stand to pro- 
tect black bass from commercial exploita- 
tion; to protest the diversion of sports- 
men’s fees to other than conservation af- 
fairs; to maintain the independence of state 
conservation commissions; and to still more 
vigorously pursue the campaign for clean 
streams. 

New resolutions pledge support of the 
League to the program of the President's 
Committee on Wild Life Restoration; 
oppose any anti-firearms legislation affect- 
ing the right of citizens to own and bear 
arms freely; urge construction of a sewage 
treatment plant for Washington, D. C., to 
eliminate pollution from the Potomac 
River; urge reduction in express rates on 
the shipment of game birds; endorse proj- 
ect of Sugar Lake Chapter to reclaim 
Sugar Lake, Buchanan County, Mo., as a 
recreation area; urge establishment of 
federal refuges for the prong-horned an- 
telope; protest despoliation of Current 
River in Missouri; urge passage of the 
Taylor bill providing federal protection for 
public domain lands; assist in development 
of an American fish policy; condemn as 
unfair industrial pollution of public waters; 
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York Herald Tribune 


An informal snap of two conservationists who spoke their Mae at the Izaak Walton 


League convention. J. N. Darling (“Ding’ 


’), Chief of the Ss pp tal Survey, left; 


and Harry McGuire, editor of OUTDOOR LIF. 


urge that Cheyenne Bottoms be completed 
as a migratory bird refuge; urge the Bio- 
logical Survey to determine methods of 
controlling waterfowl baiting; urge restric- 
tion of grazing on National Forests where 
it conflicts with wild life production; and 
recommend establishment of wild life ex- 
periment stations. 


R. PRESTON BRADLEY was re- 
elected national president for his 
fourth term. Otto Doering and Fred N. 
Peet were reelected national treasurer and 
national secretary respectively. Vice- 
Presidents elected are: Judge George W. 
Wood, Waterloo, Iowa; Judson L. Wicks, 
Minneapolis; Dr. M. D’Arcy Magee, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. George M. Op- 
permann, Kenmore, N. Y., and P. G. Platt, 
Wallingford, Penn. 
The following were elected national di- 


A Plea for 


By Dorr 
S COLORADO, a state which is a 
potential paradise for almost every 


form of wild life in this country, to 
kill its last mountain lion? Unless some- 
thing is done soon to halt the Slaughter 
the answer is emphatically “yes.’ 

So rapidly are they being destroyed that 
at the present time not over two or three 
of the big cats exist in such a sanctuary 
as Rocky Mountain National Park where 
their presence is encouraged. There are 
scattered sections of Colorado where these 
creatures can still be found in fair num- 
bers, but such sections are few indeed. 

Lions are not prolific breeders at best 
although no data is available regarding the 
rate of reproduction. One naturalist says 
that they breed but once in two years. An 
old hunter once told me that out of 17 
licens he had killed, he had found young 
With this slow rate of reproduction and 
with unrestricted killing, what will be the 
fate of this, the finest cat in North Amer- 
ica. within the next 10 years? If someone 
does not come to the rescue the lion must 
surely go the way of the grizzly in Colo- 
rado. We have lost, in the silvertip, the 


rectors for three-year terms: Dr. Karl T. 
3rown, Muncie, Ind.; George W. 
Anaheim, Calif.; W.° E. Schooler, 
Okla.; Dr. W. R. Bagley, Duluth, 
J. Hill, Akron, Ohio; Karl 
Madison, S. D.; C. W. Porter, 
Colo.: Dr; BE. ©. Moore, Elgin, Ill.; George 
Scott, Chicago; J. N. Darling, Des Moines, 
Iowa: x; oh Lytle, Tacoma, Wash.; Max 
A. Kuehn, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Haskell 
Noyes, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. A. Wheatley, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Harold Thomas, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Frank M. Warren, Minne- 
apolis; W. J. P. Aberg, Madison, Wis.; 
Thomas Ambrose, Chicago; Dr. F. B. 
Pearce, El Dorado, IIll.; Louis Radke, 
Horicon, Wis.; Harry J. Denney, Duluth, 
Minn.; Frank >. Bell, Washington, D. C.; 
Ira D. Kyle, Omaha, Neb.; John T. Bailey, 
Talihina, Okla.; Dr. John W. Scott, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. . Franklin Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 


Minn. ; 
Mundt, 


the Cougar 
G. Yeager 


greatest animal that ever roamed our 
mountains, and unless some action is taken 
to protect the lion he too must disappear. 


HAT HAS brought about this orgy 

of killing? In the beginning it was 
preservation, for lions ravaged the herds 
of horses and cattle. Then as the cats be- 
came fewer the cattlemen ceased their ac- 
tivities. At the present time one thing and 
one thing alone is responsible for the con- 
tinued persecution. That thing is bounties. 
For every lion killed in Colorado today the 
hunter receives, from various sources, the 
sum of $75. Of this amount the state alone 
pays $50. Is it any wonder that a great 
many men have turned to lion hunting as 
a part-time occupation? 

I do not believe that the state is justified 
in paying a bounty on every lion killed. 
It is true that lions kill deer, but Colo- 
rado can afford to sacrifice a few of her 
deer to keep the big cats from becoming 
extinct. It is also possible that lions may 
kill some stock but such killings are few 
for we hear little of them. One of the 
best lion hunters in the state recently told 
me that in a section which is supposed to 
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Pueblo, 
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have a goodly lion population he had no 
personal knowledge of one having killed 
stock in the last 20 years. 

Should this slaughter continue until the 
last lion is driven from our mountains? 
If it must be continued why not restrict 
the area where killing is permitted to a 
few districts where the animals are said to 
be plentiful? There seems little reason to 
throw the entire state open on a creature 
which is admitted, even by its enemies, to 
be disappearing rapidly. 

One of the blackest marks against the 
West in the eyes of conservationists is the 
annihilation of the grizzly. Let not the 
charge be brought against Colorado that 
she wantonly slew her last panther. 


New Wild Life Regulation 
for National Forests 
‘Two NEW regulations designed to 


promote better management of wild life 
resources of the National Forests and 
issued by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
have been received at the office of the 
Regional Forester. 

The regulations provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may, upon the recom- 
mendations of the Chief Forester, estab- 
lish open and closed seasons, bag limits and 
license fees, and other regulations for 
hunting and fishing on designated National 
Forests or portions thereof, and on lands 
so designated fishing, hunting, or killing of 
wild life will be prohibited except under 
conditions prescribed by the Secretary. 

The National Forests, with 162,000,000 
acres of federal land, furnish the principal 
part of the range used by big game ani- 
mals of the West, especially during the 
summer period. The enlarged program 
for the purchase of forest and mountainous 
lands for National Forest purposes east of 
the Great Plains will make these properties 
important aids in wild life development and 
management. That all land should be de- 
voted to its most productive use is a prin- 
ciple that has guided Forest Service policy 
for 29 years. This principle has been ap- 
plied to range primarily adapted to wild 
life and land use plans have been developed 
accordingly. Although its application has 
resulted in a large increase in big game 
animals on the National Forests during the 
past 10-year period, the Forest Service 
realizes there is a need for more intensive 
game management. This is indicated by 
the fact that numerous areas still support 
only a relatively small proportion of the 
wild life the areas are capable of support- 
ing, while on other large areas the popula- 
tion of wild life is in excess of the carry- 
ing capacity of the land. 

“These regulations are designed solely 
to provide such wild life management on 
National Forest areas or streams as will 
secure adequate protection, development, 
and utilization of all resources,” said F. A. 
Silcox, Chief Forester. “It is hoped it will 
promote closer cooperation and aid in the 
application of practical plans which have 
been developed by the Forest Service and 
cooperating agencies.” 


Washington’s Salmon Fight 


EVERAL years ago Washington con- 

servationists put over a_ statewide 
referendum to establish a Department of 
Game after having been thwarted repeat- 
edly by the Legislature. Now they are 
using the same method in an effort to save 
the salmon, both for the commercial fish- 
ermen and the anglers. 

The Salmon Conservation League, with 
headquarters in Seattle, is sponsoring 
Initiative No. 77, the main objective being 
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to eliminate the salmon traps, fish wheels, 
drag seines and set nets where they are 
destructive. 

“It would take 15,000 additional trollers 
to take the same number of kings and 
silvers that the traps now take,” says the 
League, “instead of the annual average of 
525 trollers now gaining a livelihood by 
this method. Fish traps take 51 per cent 
of the silver salmon and 82 per cent of the 
king salmon in Pudget Sound. Initiative 
No. 77 will establish Pudget Sound as a 
sport fisherman’s paradise. It will elimi- 
nate more than 800 traps, fish wheels, drag 
seines and set nets.” 

Attention is called to the fact that only 
eight trap locations exist in British Colum- 
bia, and that Commissioner Bell of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries during the past 
year eliminated 95 trap locations in Alaska 
to safeguard the salmon runs.—American 


Game Assn. 


“Only One Person Lower 
Than a Sheepherder” 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have taken 
special interest in the articles written 
by Mr. McGuire and Mr. Carhart. Being 
a native born Westerner (born on the 
shore of the Pacific) it is not difficult to 
understand the sincere efforts these men 
are exerting to visualize the necessity of 
the public domain being used solely for 
what it was intended, the public. 

Sheepmen have been held in contempt 
from the early days due to their nefarious 
acts. The first act was to damage the 
water holes. Next, to drive sheep over a 
settler’s claim so the horses would not eat 
and the only way a settler could find feed 
that his stock would eat was to make the 
sheepherder understand English with a 
breast yoke or butt end of a Winchester. 
What created the most hatred was feed 
stealing. Every conceivable method was 
employed to steal feed and often some 
sheep as well, and keep out of court. While 
in most cases these acts were committed by 
the herder, instructions were given by the 
owner. 

All this may sound strange from one 
whose chuck comes from wrangling sheep, 
but that is the way I earn my living. From 
here | turn the battle for a public, public 
domain over to Messrs. Carhart and Mc- 
Guire and tell them to keep up the fight 
as they will always have one sheepherder 
to back them. Put an end to Government 
subsidized sheep raising at the expense of 
the public and while we are at it, better 
move out everything else except that which 
belongs there as nature planned. 

I may be unethical to the profession, but 
no matter how humble my calling or status 
there is one consolation in the old saying, 
“There is one person in the world lower 
than a sheepherder and that is the man 


who owns the sheep.” 
Calif. W. R. Byrp. 


Hunting Tags Pay 

sc ES, Sir! I would rather have that 

tag on the back of every hunter than 
five times its cost for hiring more game 
protectors,” said President Adolf Muller 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 
response to a question from the writer 
on the opening day of the 1933 hunting 
season, 

Dr. William H. Moore, the vice-presi- 
dent, concurred, and called attention to the 
fact that on that day the tag was celebrat- 
ing its twenty-first birthday, November 1. 

In Pennsylvania that would mean about 
$35,000, or 10 to 15 more full-time men. 
Later I asked a county game protector, 
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with 10 or 15 part-time deputies under his 
supervision. 

“Much as we need more protectors prior 
to and during the season,” he said, “I 
would take that tag in preference to ten 
times its cost for hiring more men. It 
makes better sportsmen out of men who 
would otherwise violate the game laws and 
commit depredations on the lands of the 
farmers. And law-abiding sportsmen re- 





Pennsylvania's license tag identifies 

hunters quickly, ard every man can be 

his own game inspector. This hunter 

wears license 638, po rad 46, on opening 
ay 


port many of the violations to us, which 
invariably lead to successful prosecutions.” 

I watched that man and his deputies 
on the job for a whole day in a thickly 
hunted area. Two of the cases which came 
to my notice proved his argument. One 
sportsman gave the numbers on a resident 
license tag being worn by a non-resident. 
He knew the man, and said he would ap- 





e 


pear against him if necessary. In another 
case a farmer gave the numbers on the 
tag of a man who killed a hen pheasant, 
and took it along. 

E. Lee LeCompte, the state game ward- 
en of Maryland, the only other state us- 
ing a similar license tag, says that since 
the tag was adopted in Maryland law ob- 
servance has improved greatly.—American 
Game Assn. 


Michigan Finds Smaller Non- 
Resident Fees Pay 
N ICHIGAN, like many other states, 


caters to tourists because they spend 
around $200,000 annually in the state. 

Last year Michigan tried an experiment 
that might well be considered by other 
states. In 1932 they charged non-resident 
anglers $4 to fish, and sold only 19,565 
licenses. The legislature of 1933 reduced 
the fee to $2 for the season, $1 for ten days, 
and the non-resident licenses jumped to 
56,000. 

This figure, according to the Michigan 
Conservation Department, almost equalled 
the peak of Michigan’s tourist and resort 
business in 1929, when 64,000 non-resident 
anglers bought licenses to fish. 

Some increase also was noted in the 
number of non-resident hunting licenses 
during 1933 due to a reduced hunting 
license fee. While figures are not yet 
complete, it is expected that the 1933 issu- 
ance of resident hunting licenses will about 
equal the peak year of 1929, 

The resident hunting license fees now 
are $1 for small game, $2.25 for deer and 
bears, and resident fishermen pay 50 cents. 
Non-resident hunters pay $25 for deer and 
bears and $5 for small game hunting. 

While the resident fees for small game 
hunting and fishing are too low, the reduc- 
tion in fees for non-residents was appar- 
ently a step in the right direction. High 
non-resident fees serve only to make law 
violators out of people who otherwise 
would gladly contribute a reasonable sum. 





The Hero’s Corner this month is dedicated to the Unknown Heroes who so valiantly 

killed the deer shown above. These are 28 illegally killed does and fawns picked up 

by Conservation Dept. officers around the Ogemaw Game Refuge during the first four 

days of the 1933 hunting season in Michigan. Hail to these unsung, unhonored and 
unidentified Heroes! 
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“If you didn’t have 
that one in a movie, 


Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
i scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 











| wouldn’t believe it.’ 
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MAGINE the sport of showing movies of 


your big catch! Ciné-Kodak Eight is 
the camera to get them... 

It slips easily in and out of your fishing- 
jacket pocket. You point it—press the but- 
ton—and you’re making a movie. 

So little to carry and fuss with. So little 
expense. The Eight costs only $34.50. Gets 
20 to 30 movie scenes on a $2.25 roll of film. 
The Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly show you 
the Eight, and sample movies. Add the 
sport of home movies to other sports. East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. If it isn’t 
an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ciné-Kodak EIGHT 
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The Bluegill as a Sportsman’s Fish 


Y PREDILECTION for the more 
humble members of the fish tribe 
is well known. I am often intro- 
duced to audiences as “the man who fishes 
for sunfish with artificial flies.” 
how it is a sneer, but it should be a com- 
pliment. It takes more skill and under- 
standing to be a successful whipper of 
sunfish waters than to be a taker of 
speckled trout. I know whereof I speak, 
for I am credited with having some little 
skill with the aristocrats, and after fly- 
ing both I am ready to stake my reputa- 
tion as an angler on the statement that 
skill of a high order is called for in 
handling a fly successfully when “lesser 
brethren” are the game. 
very fisherman, from barefoot boy to 
grizzled _ oldster, 
knows the bluegill, 
the sunfish of fra- 
grant memory. 
Strictly speaking I 
dont suppose we 
should call the blue- 
gill a sunfish, leaving 
that title for the 
bream, but to most of 
us, | am sorry to say, 
rock bass, crappie, 
bluegills, sunfish, ef 
al., are “just sun- 
fish.” Of the group, 
the bluegill is the 
best flavored § and 
most sporty of all. 
Anyone who has sat 
down before a plate- 
ful of perfectly fried 
bluegills, taken from 


Some- 


good clear water, Pie — 


knows how truly de- 
licious they are. Why 
should he not be 
good? Is he not cou- 
sin to the lordly black 
bass himself? The 
black bass, you know, is not a bass, but 
a sunfish. It is the spirit of a fish that 
counts, and not his name, the same as with 
a man, 

When it comes to spirit and gameness 
there is no fish more imbued with “wim 
and wigor” than the bluegill. With all 
due apologies to the memory of good 
Doctor Henshall, inch for inch and ounce 
for ounce the bluegill is the gamest fish 
that swims. On a 3%-ounce fly rod, a 
pound bluegill will put up a battle to 
delight the heart of the most sophisticat- 
ed and blasé angler. If the angler is 
desirous of real thrills, palpitation and 
heart failure, let him essay their capture 
with a 2-ounce rod. Think of an angler’s 
chagrin when he smashes a rod on a 
“punkin’-seed.” Let the fish dart away, 
quartering through the water, with all 
fins set, and he pulls mightily. In fact I 


know of no other fish of equal weight 
that can put up so doughty a battle. He 
is not quickly vanquished on light tackle 
either—indeed, even an experienced hand 


By O. W. Smith 


will be put to it to bring him to net in 
five minutes. More than once when fish- 
ing for them with my 2%-ounce split bam- 
boo I have been tempted to believe that 
some particularly obstreperous individual 
was nothing less than a small-mouth, so 
much speed and resource did he develop. 


OOK at the matter without prejudice. 
Here is a pan-fish second to none, un- 
less it be the yellow perch, flesh sweet, 
dry and flaky; seldom infested with para- 
sitic worms as other sunfish are quite 
likely to be when inhabiting ordinary 
ponds; and a fighter second to none when 
you take into account his size and weight. 
Parenthetically, he is not so small. Last 
summer I took 12 of the beautiful fellows, 
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The author's favorite bluegill water near Oconomowoc, Wis. 


and they are colored most exquisitely, 
that weighed slightly over 11 pounds, or 
almost one pound apiece. Neither a catch 
of small fish, nor a small catch of fish. 
I maintain that such fish has every right 
to demand that title of honor, a sports- 
man’s fish. The sport begins when you 
are properly outfitted, for without proper 
tackle, sensitive to a fault, responsive to 
the lightest surge of a small fish, the 
angler will not derive the utmost pleas- 
ure from the sport. Above all there must 
be an ability to understand and appreci- 
ate the possibilities of the inconsequential 
on the part of the angler, as so much of 
the joy and satisfaction comes from using 
proper tackle we must spend a little 
time with the subject. 

Now I am not one to say, “In order to 
catch bluegills on flies you must handle a 
Blinkity Blink rod, a Plunkety Plunk 
rod,” etc. In order to secure a rod suffi- 
ciently light to derive the utmost action, 
I think we must turn to split bamboo. I 
have one high-grade rod, 8 feet long, 


a ee 


which presses down my postal scale at 
just a fraction over 2% ounces. The 
rod is a real fishing rod, understand, 
though not one to take chances with. 
There are lighter rods on the market but 
I am assuring you right now that anything 
lighter than a 2'4-ouncer would be ex- 
tremely hazardous where bluegills run to 
a pound as they do around here. Unless 
you are quite expert in the handling of 
so light a tool you had better add an- 
other half ounce and make the weight 3 
ounces. Such a rod will have action 
a-plenty, and yet the backbone to van- 
quish a doughty bluegill. Yes, doughty! 
The rest of the tackle can well be passed 
with a few words. Only a light single 
action reel can be successfully employed 
on such a rod, one 
that will balance it 
properly. The line 
must be an enameled 
silk, and I am so far 
particular that I am 
using a double-enam- 
eled tapered line! 
Now laugh that off. 
I honestly think that 
it handles enough 
better on the rod to 
make it infinitely 
worth while. I am 
employing a light 
leader, sometimes 4 
feet in length, never 
over 6 feet. With so 
short a rod a long 
leader is most dis- 
tinctly not an aid in 
netting the capture. 
Yes, a landing-net is 
an imperative neces- 
eT sity. You will be 
— ee oe just out of luck if 
you are without one 
though I know this 
may sound silly to 
the cane-pole fraternity, and to those who 
are unacquainted with sport fishing for the 
high-spirited little bluegill. 


Sram 


S° WE turn to the most important 
matter of artificial flies. Now the 
bluegill may be color-blind, unable to tell 
the difference between brown and black, 
but I just don’t believe it. Oh, I don't 
give a single picayune what you say about 
underwater observation being thus and 
so to you, how in the name of Izaak Wal- 
ton do you know it appears to a blue- 
gill as it appears to you? I have found 
that browns and dark grays are best, with 
a strong preference for browns. Wick- 
hams Fancy, Brown Hackle, Cinnamon, 
and such like, should be all right—zwould 
be all right, if they were not too perfectly 
tied, too finished. What is wanted is a 
scraggly fly, tied grotesquely. If you get 
what I mean, shall I say somewhat after 
the manner of the hair flies, looking like 
the unkempt beard of a goat. There are 
many such flies on the market under vari- 
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ous names. I tie my own so that I can make 
them ugly enough. The hook can be a 
bit larger than those used for trout gen- 
erally, though not quite so 
those used for the bluegill’s illustrious 
relative, the black bass. I am using a 
No. 5 or 6 with good results. 
for the important matter of tackle. Oh, 
before I leave the subject, include a 
“disgorger” in the outfit. You know what 
I mean, a hook remover. A simple little 
contraption which follows the steel down 
into the throat of a bluegill and disen- 
gages it with ease. The little fellows 
have a small mouth and sometimes they 


succeed in swallowing the fly and that is | 


tragic, for releasing the steel is not only 
a problem but a disagreeable experience, 
second only to going to the subsequent 
anatomy of a bullhead to release a hook. 

There is more to the “how” of blue- 
gill fishing than the uninitiated imagines 


as it calls for real skill and understanding. | 


As in all real angling it is not merely a 
matter of possessing proper tackle, you 
must know something about the methods 
of the game. 
ing, the bluegill being preeminently a lake, 
or a pond fish, as the book says. One 
of the best features of the game is that 
you can go alone, though there is a cer- 
tain advantage in having a companion, 
you can blame him if things go wrong. 
Almost always the little fish will be found 
in and about weed-beds. I think the fish 
is inordinately fond of lily fields, at any 
rate, I have had my best luck in such 
places, casting along the fringes. They 
will be found in open pockets back in the 
fields, but a cast into such traps is fraught 
with danger. Once the bluegill goes 
down among the tough lily stalks it is all 
day with your game. I am here to tell 
you, if you do not know it already, that 
a lily stalk is about as disgusting an ob- 
ject as you can tangle with. Ever cast 
among lilies and have your hook penetrate 
a leaf stalk? What did you say? 
mind, I know what you did. You raised 
the anchor and singing some joyful hymn 
went in and unhooked your steel by hand. 


HERE is no question in my mind but 
are far and | 
after sun- | 


that the evening hours 
away the best, from shortly 
down until you can no longer see the 
fish rising, only hear them splashing 
away back in the lily pads. In casting 
one proceeds very much as when flying for 
black bass in like surroundings. Cast 
right up against the edge of the lily field, 
let the fly remain quiescent for a moment 
or two until it begins to settle a bit, 
square away as it were. (I always keep 
my bluegill flies annointed with some sort 
of dry-fly so that they will not sink 
without urging.) Then with a gentle up- 
lift of the rod tip, or sidewise motion, 
cause the fly to move slightly. If noth- 
ing happens I jerk again, teasingly, tanta- 


lizingly. When the rise comes it comes 
suddenly, splashingly, awkwardly, for all 
the world like the abortive attempt of 


a young child at swimming. The surprising 
part of it is that that apparently purpose- 
less, awkward rise, is direct and intentional. 
Strike quickly lest your game detect the 
fraud and depart, or swallow the fly. 

The bluegill seems always hungry, al- 
ways on the verge of starvation in fact. 


Let one splash on the surface and others | — 
gather to discover what food has caused | 
have | 


the commotion. 3ut when you 
hooked one fish you lose all interest in 
the herd, for your work will be cut out 
for you. I mean just that. On such 
tackle as I have been describing you will 
find yourself busy indeed for several min- 
utes if the fish weigh in the neighborhood 
of a pound. With all fins set he darts 


large as | 


So much | 








Naturally this is lake fish- | 


Never | 
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NEW 
STURGIS 
GRIP 


Increases Pleasure 
and Accuracy 
in Casting 
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[ The Sturgis Grip is furnished on the following fly 
rods: National Sportsman, Governor, and Unxld. 


Used by the National and many State Dry Fly Champions because: 


1. It improves the control of the rod 
and line. Increases accuracy of cast. 


Less effort required to grip the rod. 


Less tiring. More comfortable. 


Distributes 


pressure evenly. No 


more sore thumbs. 


Whether you are enjoying a session with the finny tribe, or engag- 
ing in tournament work, the Sturgis Grip will be one of the most 
satisfying features you ever experienced in a rod. Add this to 
other improvements—treated cane and fine vanadium steel core 
—and you have the supreme performance found only in 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


Product 0 


Hiorrocks- 


lTbbotson 





Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. Rods, reels, lines, lures, 
accessories. Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents 120 years of experience—and guides you 
to finer fishing tackle. 





SEND COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET 


telling the experience 
of Arthur Hawthorne 
Carhart with the Cun 
ningham Hexi-Super 
miuskte 


Cane Rod in 


Waters 
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When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 





@ FLIES—LEADERS 


Most complete stock of flies, leaders, 
drawn gut, hooks and all fly tying mate- 
rials. Prompt service. Complete, new, 
fly tying course, $2.00. Illustrated cata- 
log FREE. Write for it today, 


PAUL fi. Vours 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. P, 









Utica, N.Y. 


Please send copy of your booklet. 





Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats, with 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. $1 BOX of 
yur Famous Fish Bait and a Trap 4 ft. long, — deep, for $2.55. 
W rite for our FREE TRAP OFFER an in Catalog 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 3501 Suntatast.. ST, LOUIS. MO. 











“RAISE 2-LB. FROGS!” 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs. 
FREE book “ 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 


No food to buy. 
Bullfrogs sell $1.00—-$3.00 dos. 
Fortune in Frogs" explains everything. Write 
(180) NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Start anywhere 
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away through the water like some ob- 
streperous broncho at the end of a lasso, 
winding, twisting, ricochetting, sounding, 
endeavoring to reach bottom weeds, or 
wallowing to the surface and slithering 
along. Your lissom rod will bend and 
writhe and twist in sympathy with the 
struggling captive until you will be fair 
crazed with delight. He has more stay- 
ing power for his ounces than has his 
more famous relative. Usually he is well 
hooked and few are lost once the steel 
goes home. The difficulty comes in hook- 
ing, in understanding just how to manipu- 
late the fly. No one can tell you, you 
must learn the art for yourself. 
Ordinarily, once the fish begin to 
rise, they take voraciously until you 
must stop for lack of light as casting 
among weeds is too dangerous to prolong 
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into darkness. By the way, do not neg- 
lect the flashlight, it is a life-saver, I 


almost said a soul-saver; at any rate it is 
a splendid preventive of useless profan- 
ity. A tangled line or reel, a hook thrust 
through the clothing, or any one of a 
dozen happenings any fisherman can 
think of calls for a flashlight. I just 
can’t remember what night fishing was 
like before we had them. While evening 
is the best a cloudy, mizzling day may 
be all right, and sometimes early morn- 
ing; but by all means select the evening, 
and study a bit as to where, then learn 
how 

Dress your catch quickly, and then, 
when they are firm and cold, put them 
in the frying pan with butter or bacon 
fat (I prefer the latter) and see if it is 
not true that beauty is as beauty tastes. 


Selecting the Fly Rod 


By J. P. Cuenin 


HE AVERAGE angler who buys a 

fly rod does not seem to know what 

to look for in the way of action in a 
rod, and unless he has a friend who under- 
stands what a rod is supposed to do, or 
buys from a sporting goods salesman who 
knows, there is a good chance that the 
first fly rod an angler gets will not be suit- 
able for the kind of fishing he does. To 
the rank and file of fishermen who conclude 
that they want to take up fly fishing, a fly 
rod is simply a rod. To them it differs 
from a plug casting rod only in length and 
the position of the reel seat. The average 
man may consider weight and length, as if 
they were the only things that mattered, 
and he might even mention the terms, 
“backbone,” “dry fly” and “wet fly,” but 
these are only words without positive mean- 
ing unless the prospective rod purchaser 
knows rod action, what produces action of 
different kinds, and what the various kinds 
of action in a rod will do when casting a 
fly line. 

The word “action,” when applied to a 
fly rod, simply means “movement” to the 
man who has not studied the various ways 
in which rods of different types of con- 
struction will bend under the strain of cast- 
ing or when a fish is being played. If a 
beginner picks up a fly rod and it wobbles 
up and down when he waves it through 
the air, it seems to have plenty of “action.” 
Whether it bends principally toward the 
tip or throughout its length means little 
to him. It bends, therefore it has “ac- 
tion,” and the more it bends the more 
“action” it has, so the novice is pleased 
even if he happens to select a rod that 
has no more casting power than a soft rub- 


ry 


ber hose. 

In two fly rods of a given length and 
weight there can be as much difference in 
action as there is between day and night. 
Take, for instance, an extreme type of dry 
fly rod as used by tournament casters, and 
another one that is used for casting distance 
fly. Both rods will weigh slightly under 
534 ounces, which is the top limit allowed 
for competitive casters, yet there is almost 
as much difference in the action of these 
two rods as there is between a fly rod and 
a plug rod. Both are good rods for the 
purpose for which they were built, but the 
angler who would attempt to cast a dry 
fly with the distance rod or to cast distance 
with the dry fly rod would be under a 
severe handicap, and the novice who buys 
a fly rod without knowing the kind of 
action to look for to suit his fishing, might 
have extreme difficulty in getting out his 
line. 

There are two distinct opposites in 


action in fly rods. One is that in which 
the rod bends considerably throughout its 
length; the other in which it bends prin- 
cipally toward the tip. Between these two 
there are many variations. The action or 
manner of bending in a rod is caused by the 
way the rod tapers from butt to tip. A 
rod built to bend principally toward the tip 
is much thicker in the butt and thinner at 
the tip than one that is made to bend 
throughout its length. A properly designed 
and well-built rod for dry fly casting should 
have a butt considerably thicker and a tip 
much finer than would be found on another 
type of rod of the same weight and length, 
and because of its “fast” taper from a thick 
butt down to a fine tip, most of the action 
or bend is well up toward the tip of the 
rod. This type of construction offers the 
utmost in accuracy and delicacy of casting 
up to reasonable distances. In the hands 
of an experienced caster the dry fly rod is 
the perfect casting implement. It enables 
the angler to place his fly delicately on the 
water just where he wants it to fall. The 
comparatively stiff butt prevents undue 
vibration or “wobble” and the angler there- 
fore has good control of the line during 
the back cast and the forward cast, and 
the fine tip of the rod gives the caster that 
delicate touch which permits him to drop 
the fly gently on the water. The action 
of the dry fly rod is faster than that of 
other rods. By that I mean that the spring 
power of the rod is applied to the line 
quicker than is the case with a rod that 
bends well down toward the butt, for the 
rod tip moves over a smaller arc. 


OR casting ordinary trout flies up to 

distances that do not exceed 40 to 50 feet, 
or a little more if the caster is experienced, 
and where extreme accuracy and delicacy 
are desired, the dry fly type of rod is best, 
but this is not the type of rod for the be- 
ginner for two reasons. First, as its action 
is faster it gives him less time to think 
of what he has to do with his hand in 
making the lift, back cast, pause and for- 
ward cast. Second, the novice is like- 
ly to break the fine tip in his misdi- 
rected efforts, because that part of the 
rod which is the weakest does most of 
the casting. 

The dry fly type rod is not suitable for 
making exceptionally long casts continually, 
nor will it cast a line as far as a rod with 
a more gradual or “slower” taper. It is not 
made for casting heavy bass bugs or spin- 
ners, so it is decidedly not the type of rod 
for black bass fishing. 

The opposite of a dry fly rod is one 
that has a much slower, or more grad- 


ual taper from butt to tip. In a rod of this 
kind and in the same weight and length as 
a dry fly rod, the diameter at the butt 
would be noticeably smaller and the diame- 
ter at the tip would be greater. Laid si 

by side one could easily see the differenc: 
in the taper. This rod with the slower 
taper would have a much slower action, it 
would bend well down toward the butt, 
and there would be less danger of a novic 

breaking it because the strain would be 
distributed throughout the length of th 

rod, rather than in a small portion at the 

tip, as would be the case in a strictly dry 
fly type of rod. ; 

The man who fishes large streams or 
lakes, where long casts are required, or the 
angler who wishes to use his rod for black 
bass fishing with cork-body bugs and spin 
ners, should have a rod with the slower 
action, for this type of rod in the sam 
length and weight as a dry fly rod will 
handle a longer line and it will stand up 
under the strain of lifting bass bugs and 
spinners from the water. 

If an angler can own a number of rods 
he would have a dry fly type for fishing the 
smaller streams or such waters as requir 
accurate and delicate casting with rather 
small flies, and a slower acting rod for us 
on large rivers such as those that afford 
steelhead fishing with long casts, or for 
bass fishing. The man who will use on 
fly rod for all kinds of fishing should select 
a rod that has a more gradual taper than 
that of a dry fly rod. 

While a slow-acting rod, one that bends 
down toward the butt instead of one that 
bends mostly toward the tip, is recom- 
mended for fishing where long casts are 
required and where lures heavier than 
trout flies are used, the angler should not 
select one that is positively “soft” and 
“whippy.” 

Many of the rods made years ago, and 
even some of those made today, are so 
extremely soft that even without the 
weight of a line they feel as if they bend 
right down into the grip when the rod is 
put through the casting motions. That 
type of rod is not what is needed, for it is 
a very inferior casting implement. 


Ww a a beginner oe into a store to 
buy a fly rod he should take a few of 
the sample rods and lay them side by side 
to get an idea of the difference in taper 
from butt to tip, then he sh uld put each 
one through the casting motion. He will 
note that the different rods vary consider- 
ably in the manner in which they taper, 
and he will probably also notice that two 
rods of about the same taper will vary to a 
considerable degree in the way they bend 
because of the difference in the density of 
fiber in the cane. The softness or stiffness 
of bamboo depends upon the density of the 
fiber or grain, and the extent to which the 
dense fiber runs down toward the pithy 
center. Of course, when examining a rod 
we cannot see through the natural outer 
enamel of the cane, but we can easily note 
the difference in the way two rods of about 
the same taper will bend. If one has con- 
siderably more stiffness or power than the 
other, the angler should choose that one 
rather than a rod that seems to be very 
soft. 

As is the case with reels or guns or any 
other equipment, we cannot expect the best 
in workmanship and material in the lower 
grades of rods. The angler showd stretch 
a point to get the best possible rod he can 
afford. He is not getting a thing to use 
only once or twice, but something that 
with reasonable care, will give him the best 
of service for many years. If expenses 
must be cut, the cutting should be done on 
any or all of the other things needed rather 
than on the rod, for in fly fishing the rod 
is the main part of the equipment. 
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this Ray’s Daybook of Angling 

1 as 

yutt By the Angling Editor 

ove RECEIVE many 

a x letters asking for 

some a list of the best dry 

— 6 flies for trout. Here 

, x4 ; is a guide for your 

oe 5 _— selection, not by Write for our 96- 

be Pew name of pattern but pase Toes reine 

os ‘ , by coloration and and When,” Full 

-s 2 +. characteristic make- ¢ ne Soe. 

me 6 4 up. 

Iry 4 a a Fly hatches are 

varied and practi- 

a cally impossible to 

the nitate accurately with artificials. The best Flex-Oreno soft finish 

ick : .— flexible fly rod line. 

in we can hope to do is to geta good gen- Cy: 6 sizes. 25 yd. 

eral effect. The delicate elusiveness ot S SINS coil, size D. 

_ e natural insect cannot be duplicated S ‘YOU A ON t 

— ith feathers, wool, tinsel and other ma- \/ 

‘ill ; terials used in fly making. Fortunately it y 

as is not necessary to arrive at such perfec- Ae ' ¥ 

nd tion in artificial flies. If it were I fear ‘ epee 
we wouldn’t catch any trout except with f PF, Pombo ous 

ds hait. 1 bait Ftp LTE 

he \ good dry fly should possess glossy, | ! Level» Winding Anti- 

‘ stiff ha kle S. These hackles represent the Back-Lash Reel— $7. a I M0, 94 Split Bamboo 
egs of the fly. They should be well -_ (4 FlyRod, $12. No. 1130 

Se rounded and spread somewhat so that they / EN 485 0 olen ae ae 

rd hold the fly firmly on the surface of the .- » oe 

or water. A long stiff tail helps to balance ra Bits os > = 

a the fly and also serves to simulate the long Ey, j Sa 

ct body seen on many naturals. er ™— 

at In your assortment should be various oe” No. 593 and 596 Trixe 
types such as spiders, fan-wings, spent Black - Oreno, finest Oreno, fly rod sizes.No 

ds gnats, Palmers and the winged varieties. oma 0d ae oa oi 

at Spiders are tied with long stiff hackles on Ib, test. $1.75. — 

i small hooks for the size of the hackle. ~ 

re If tied. correctly they float on the water 4 ie oe Seg : ’ 

in as lightly as thistledown. Fan-wing flies A HY limit your fishing thrills 

i mits requiar patterns tied with large wings. A to one kind of rod angling? ‘No. 971 Trout-Oreno, 
Some mits 7 ie oe al May fly eg - Ky Fish are fastidious. Whether they'll > "bee a 
most generally useful patterns are tied with : : = oo gg: ge 

id white wings. Spent gnats are supposed to , = Better Base- rise to a fly lure or strike at a plug eee 

10 imitate a fly which has lived its life and Oreno—America’s : —. 

1e is floating downstream in a spent condi- oonet fish getter. depends on the factors of wind, —~ 

d tion. They are made with hackle wings weather and water. Meet their 

s which spread out on the water instead of / ; : eee 

it being upright. Palmers are made with Le whims—Fly cast if it’s fly rod lures 

s hackle which runs the full length of the Ge Sa they’re hitting. Bait cast if they're wy. 
hook shank. In this class are the popular PG No. 596 me : Roach-Oreno, floating 
bivisibles. There are several winged eS malt casting aaa striking Gee eee + PCe- mat > elle dla 

0 varieties. Under the double wing comes A great lure. $1.00..9 For either sport — bait or fly cast- 

f many of our standard patterns. The wings 


a - ° ing — you can depend upon South 
eC are usually made from the secondary wing Ss , J / 












r feathers of a duck. This type of fly is Bend tackle. Ask your dealer or 
1 re ilw ; ? 7 2 7 
graduaily disappearing from the boxes of , = 
1 many ion’ Then there are the buzz write [or ee" Th inal 
wings—made from breast feathers of_the er ing — What Tackle and When.” famous Call- 
, mallard, teal and mandarin ducks. Flies Dk 4 cons ieee ~~ bens and 
) such as the Cahill, Queen of Waters and els deep, 4 to6 ft. 85c. 65c and SOc each, 
others are made from these feathers. This Fishing Jackle fur Evy Pind of Fishing» 
is a deservedly popular tie and in my 


opinion the split wings look far more na- 
: tural than the rather clumsy secondary 
wings. Recently I have been making many 
of my flies with upright hackle wings. 
They serve to simulate wings and at the 
same time are very light and delicate. 


The WOODMAN’S PAL 


*‘Camping Tool Par Excellence”’ 
combines sickle, axe, bush-hook, ham- 
mer, Clears camps, cuts stakes, tent 
poles, firewood and game. Approved by for- 
esters, fire and game wardens, hunters and 
sportsmen nationally. You too should have a 
/ Pal. Safe—24 oz.—12” Blade—Razor Edge. 
Send $4.50 for Pal incl. safety carrying sheath 
VICTOR TOOL CO. 
105 Highland Avenue Reading, Pa. 


FLY-DRESSING 







HERE ARE many variations in color. 

If one insisted on having artificials to 
imitate all the various naturals it would 
be necessary to carry an indexed box along 
in order to find the pattern wanted when 
some special hatch appeared. 

In my opinion it is quite unnecessary to 







Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 
for several days. 


MARB = Match Box 


































: carry a large assortment of dry flies. What is size of 10 gauge on 
3 P = ° ¢ ied i yocket or by attach 
one needs is a balanced assortment contain- | jing to belt or chain—made of seamless brass, with By J. BERNARD 


$2.50. Pub. 1932. All about tools, materials and 
how to tie wet and dry flies. Patterns for 515 . 
standard trout and grayling flies. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


j e : i. r . of swinging top, and wide rough band for 
ing the colors most useful. Ginger is | water-proo! swinsitg ty and be sure of dry matches 


quite important. I believe that if I had to | alwa #. 60c at your dealer's or sent by mail postpaid. 
choose one fly to fish with it would be | “** ‘Or MMe sams & MFG. CO. 

made with ginger hackles. A red brown | 671 Delta Avenue ladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
such as found on Rhode Island Red chick- 
ens is necessary and consistently effective. 
Honey, although not as important as gin- 
ger and red, often proves to be the only 
effective color for the time. This is es- 
pecially true when hatches of pale yellow 









DAYSINA Fo! ding Puncture-Proof Canva s/ 


Boat: 

ight, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
js by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fair. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue, 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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or sulphur are on the water. Blue-gray 


Yes STE is L beck is very important. On many streams blue- 
5 eee | gray hatches are prevalent and one needs 





, the color in his artificial flies. Olive is 

LIGHT 745) the finest not used very much but here I think the 

average angler makes a mistake because 

BAMBOO olive hatches are quite common. Last 

don’t forget black. Many anglers never 

think of using this color and thereby lose 

out when trout are interested in black flies. 

| An assortment containing these colors 

| will prove to be as consistently effective 

as any assortment that you could possibly 

purchase and it certainly simplifies the 
problem. 






} 








—with 

Amazing 
/ Whip, Action 

and Power Of course you must consider size. Fre- 

quently that is more important than color. 


rng Not clit not tinheavy, | Probably the best all-around size is 12, 
on ae > hick” or esa | although my own preference is for 14. 
aft renabanel with a balance | 2Ccasionally one will need 10 or even 8. 
and “feel * equaled only by the | On still waters 14 or smaller is best. If 
finest split bamboo. | you can get rises with 14 it does not pay 


N 
° SE4ays 
S$ 





Device holds your reel securely, and restocking the streams in his vicinity. Full 
the new Tip-Locking Device prevents ° rome, in | eater emer hi ’ 
sticking ferrules. | of enthusiasm he ordered several shipments 

| of fish and each time was left to do the 


Expert Anglers Say... | work with a few old faithfuls. 


Cal Johnson, Chicago—"‘It's a honey. A a yy ae . Me “ ° 
poh for power and action We haven't got the time,” or “Let Jim 


= qongese Harry Mawes, W: aeeaten. | do it,” said the majority of the club mem- 
—‘‘Greatly pleased with its lightness . oo “ “ <A a . 

bala ance and action.” mn | bers. I inally the pre sident became dis- 

Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas ¢ ity, Mo— | couraged and disgruntled. He abandoned 

e . . ” “Ces ackle ve . 4 

ae Ce the work, lost his enthusiasm, and finally 

Capt. Frank Winch, Los Angeles, Calif. | resigned. The new president presided in 


—''No rod five times its weight could have J po 
Stood the punishment.” name but not in deeds. The club became 


, Off-set or Straight Handles | a mere name and did nothing to help the 


! | to bother with smaller even though they 
m) HEDDON’S | might be more effective because it is hard 
a to hold a good fish on any hook smaller 
= * 3 y, - 
= than 14. Still I have run into conditions 
ry Z C= a when 18 was the only size which produced 

so that I consider it best to have a few 
o STEEL ROD in the assortment. Where a large fly is 
The eno-glese Tin te made te Bedéen'e — — is better than a fan-wing. 
. Dowagiac plant from the finest hollow- ne should carry them in sizes 8, 10 and 
oo cored steel, and is drawn with os even | 12. For average use the other flies carried 
. and graceful taper clear to the very . ca . - ie eee 
™ end (the same as a fine bamboo). The ym sizes 12 and 14 will prove quite satis 

w Tip has no “crimps’’, no humps, nor | !actory. 

1; U sudden reductions, and no seams. This 

w " " 

— gives a graduated and progressive 7 ; >I 
Oo flexibility that insures ease and accur- HE PRESIDENT of a fish and game 

acy in casting. The new Reel-Locking club was trying to increase interest in 

w 

= 
| O 


~\ Universal’’....... at $7 and $7.50 | fish and game situation. It wasn’t long 
) PO a nen il eestor. ‘se 313 fF sis | before the fellows were complaining about 
Full details in Heddon's Free Catalog. | the poor fishing and the ones who com- 
Write for your copy today. 2) | plained most bitterly were those who did 
4 organ fos James Heddon’s Sons _ ;;,. least work. on 
(Trade Mack Reg.) Dept.O-72 Dowagiac, Mich.| = \Ve. al find time to go fishing—we make 





sure of that. But there wouldn't be any 
fish to catch unless the streams were re- 
stocked. 

Some states restock without the aid 
the individual but where they don’t it 
up to the clubs to do their part. Support 
your club—financially, morally and physi 
cally (when it comes to actual work). 

If you love fishing throw off the atti 
tude of indifference towards conservatior 
and restocking programs. Do yeur bit 
whenever possible and help better the fish- 
ing. It is easy to complain when fishing 
is poor. But what do we do to make things 
better? Think it over. 


Yellow Perch 


HE YELLOW perch is an accommo- 

dating fish. Is bass fishing poor? What 
does it matter if perch inhabit the water? 
Good to look at, ready strikers, good to 
eat and fair fighters—what more can you 
ask? 

A small brass spinner is a good lure. 
Personally I like the 54-inch size. You may 
troll with it or you may cast, either method 
will produce although I believe that slow 
trolling brings better results than cast- 
ing. 


If you prefer bait try small minnows— 


real tiny fellows. Use small hooks, about 
size 10, so that you do not injure the 
delicate bait. Drift slowly over the fish- 
ing grounds, letting the minnow drag 
Weight it a trifle so that it travels near 
bottom. If you strike a good place then 


you may anchor and still fish awhile. Yel- 
low perch are school fish and when you 
catch one you will probably catch more. 
As the schools contain fish of nearly equal 
size don’t waste time on any place where 
you are catching small ones. Keep mov- 
ing until you find the larger fish and then 
stand by. 

A wet fly will often catch perch. Wick 
hams Fancy size 6 is good and so is the 
Black Gnat with silver body The old 
Silver Doctor is always in order and some 
of those new bucktails with jungle-cock 
eyes and silver bodies will give you a sur- 
prise. 

Carry along a light fly rod when you 
go bass fishing and then you will be pre- 
pared to have some fun with the smaller 
fry if the bass refuse to strike. 








Heddon \ 


Under water, this “‘River-Runt-Spoo 


looks like a live baby-minnow swimming Transparent—Indestructible 


for his life. That’s why the wise old grand- The national favorite for all game-fish. A small lively 
dads of the game-fish tribes in rivers, lakes underwater lure with natural wiggling motion. 


or salt water strike at it so savagely. It’s a Weight, V4 oz. Length, 25% in. All standard colors. 
sure hooker, too—and remember, the hooks can’t Also in Heddon’s new “X-Ray” finish (transparent Shore- 
pull out. It’s only 2% inches long and weighs only minnow), and in the new Luminous “Glow-Worm”’ finish. 


Y% ounce. Ivar A. Hoyer, of Richland, Mo., writes: Price, $1—and well worth it. 


*‘One ‘River-Runt-Spook’ is better than a bucket The original “‘River-Runt’’ (wood body) Floating or Sink- 


full of live minnows.” Try one and see. ing, price, 80c. 


Another “Spook” Favorite— Heddon “Vamp-Spook” 


Pike-shaped like Heddon's famous “‘Vamp.” Floats, dives 
and swims with a 
“live-minnow”™ ac 
tion. Weight, %4%oz 
Length, 445 inches 


FREE! BEDDON’s NEw 













NGlow- Pitre a Dept. 0-71, Dowagiac, Michigan 
Finish $1.25. ’ Also Makers of the New and Amazing 
9759-G.W. z “Life-Pal’’ Steel Rods (123) 






 “RIVER-RUNT- SPOOK ” 


BAIT CHART 
Together with 1934 Catalog “How to 
Catch More Fish.’’ Tells best baits for 
all conditions. Write for yours today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 





Biggest Bass | 
of 1933 * 


17-pounder on ““Vamp-Spook.”’ 
H. R. Brush, ro Florida. 































Ozark Bass and Pike, Galena, Mo., 
caught by D. M. Standridge and party. 





Landed More Prize-winning Bass in Field & 


Hedd Bait 
FO R aa YEARS Stream’s Fish Contest Than Did Any Other Make of 
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Andél ‘Kinks 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published kinks. Send yours in. 


Remodeling the Steel Rod 


CRAPE off all old paint and grease 

and smooth with sandpaper, then with 
a file roughen the area where guides are 
to be placed on the rod. Apply a drop of 
liquid solder. This comes in tubes, and 
before it is quite dry press the guide deep 
into the solder. Apply more solder to tips 








of guide and wrap with fine steel or copper 
wire. 

The wire must be wrapped very tightly 
and it is best to use a small vise to hold 
the rod when working on it. More 
solder should be applied to outside of wire 
wrappings, but this application should be 
very thin. Allow it to dry then continue 
with the other guides and the tip top: 

To fit the tip top to rod remove all 
traces of the old tip top with file, but be 
careful not to cut the rod at any time. 
With the file roughen the tip of rod, then 
with a fine cutting file cut almost through 
tip top (See A). Take a pin or fine nail 
and ream hole out (See B). Fill the tube 
part of tip top with solder (See C) and fit 
to tip of rod. Be sure it fits tightly, and 
if not, apply thin coating of solder to rod 
tip (See D) and let dry and repeat this 
until the tip top fits. Leave in vise over- 
night or longer, and when it is complete- 
ly dry paint rod with enamel. Cover all 
bare metal, but do not paint solder.—Fred 
N. Ball, Fla. 


A Good Tie for Line-End 
I AM sending in a sample of a tie I have 
used for 20 years with great success. 
Just pull end of line and tie comes loose 
and there is no second loop to go through 





rod guides. This is also a good tie for the 
attachment of short gut sneils or leaders 
to spinners and plugs when bait casting. 
I have never yet had it come apart when 
casting with fly or bait lures—J. Garrett, 


Colo. 
Steel Rod Enamel 


AKE a thin solution of shellac in al- 

cohol and add a teaspoonful of Venice 
turpentine to each half pint and add the 
same quantity of lampblack (or any color 
desired). Scrape the bare spots or the 
entire rod and heat slightly to melt the 
shellac for the first coat. Use fine brush 
and apply two or three coats. This will 
give a smooth, glossy finish and elastic 
surface which will not scale or crack.— 
Edward A. Krushe, Jr., Il. 
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Anglers’ Letters 


Weighting Casting Plugs 
Editor:—The wooden plug I use travels about 
3 feet deep without any weight attached. What I 
would like to know is whether the action would 
be hampered any if I used a 12-inch trace with 
some buckshot attached directly behind the swivel 
to send it close to the bottom. How many buck- 
shot would you advise me to use in order to have 
various plugs maintain their original action ?— 
S. G. S., Ontario, Can. 

Answer:—I have never been much of a be- 
liever in a weighted wooden plug, although I have 
taken some good fish and have seen many others 
take good gamesters with the weight attached to 
the wooden wobbler and diver. For wall-eyed 
pike, especially, and for bass also, the weighted 
plug will do very well. Of course it cuts down the 
wobble or dive of a plug some and renders it more 
liable to snagging on rocks or underwater driftage, 
but the big pike and bass seem to prefer a lure 
that goes deeper under the surface. 
found the coil lead sinker (spiral 
best adapted to this type of casting. 


I have always 


A few lengths 


of this type of sinker can be carried in yow 
pocket and a small amount quickly and securely 
wrapped about the line above swivel to carry bait 
down the required distance under the surface. I 
have found the spiral sinker to be much more 
suited to plug casting lures than the buckshot. 


Any amount that is desired can be added to the 


sinker) to be | 


line until the plug is carried down to the depths | 


where fish are feeding or lurking under rocks or 
driftage. It would be difficult to say how much 
weight should be added, as the force of the current 
and the depth of pools and speed of reeling would 
into that matter. Add sinker until the 
plug travels at the depth you feel is necessary 
for strikes to be registered. For muskellunge I 
would advise the sinker to be left off line and the 
lure used with metal leader alone. But for wall 
eyed pike, Great Northern pike and bass, the deep 
traveling lure is rather advisable and the slowing 
up of the plug’s action by adding weight will not 
in any way detract from the luring qualities of the 


all + - 
all enter 


hait Editor. 
How Deep in Trolling for Wall-Eyes? 
Editor Although I know I should troll deep | 


when fishing for wall-eyes I am at 
how deep my lure is traveling. I have been told 
that casting for these fish is more successful than 
trolling. What do you know of the two methods 
and what is the best bait for the wall-eyed pike? 


L. H. N., Mich. 

Answer:—The only way to be sure of your 
depth when trolling is to sound. Tie the sinker 
on two or three feet of store cord and attach to 
the casting line about three feet above the lure 


A cross-line swivel at this junction of casting line 
and sinker cord will simplify matters 
When you start trolling pay out line until your 
sinker touches bottom, then reel in about six 
Keep sounding occasionally so that you 
know you are keeping the depth required. If you 
get snagged, the chances are the sinker will get 
caught first and a slight pull will break the cord 
so that all you will lose is the sinker. 

Bait casting for wall-eyes is good in waters 
where they frequent shallows or where the average 
depth of water is suitable for bait casting meth- 
ods. In every lake where I have had good plug 


greatly. 


inches. 


fishing it was possible to fish the lure near bot- | 


tom. 
He likes minnows, worms and lamprey eels as 
well as anything. A spinner placed from two to 


By nature the wall-eye is a bottom feeder. | 


three feet above the bait will attract better than | 


the bait alone. I would advise medium and small 
plugs for bait casting with rock reefs in the 
vicinity of deep holes as the best locations. After 
dark the wall-eye moves about freely and then 
it is possible to take him on surface or 
surface flugs but for any other time a plug which 
travels deep will be needed.—R. B. 


semi- 


Care Of Hellgramites 

Editor:—I am interested in learning whether 
there is any method of keeping hellgramites alive 
for any length of time.—M. E. B., Penn. 

Answer:—There are several ways of keeping 
hellgramites alive in captivity. If you have a 
spare stationary tub in the cellar your problem 
is simplified greatly. Just get a few half rotted 
logs, saturate them with water and then pack some 
around them. Your hellgramites will keep 
fine under these conditions provided you dampen 
the logs occasionally. But never allow the wa- 
ter to settle on bottom as then it becomes stag- 
nant and the hellgramites die. 


moss 





a loss to tell | 
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KINGFISHER 
BLACK WONDER 





THE ALL-PURPOSE LINE THAT 
TAKES PUNISHMENT 


$2.20 up... L00 yards 


If you want one line to serve you in all 
your fishing, you’ll be happiest with 
Kingfisher BLACK WONDER, Hundreds 
of fishermen will tell you the same thing. 


Made of hard braided jet black silk, 
thoroughly waterproofed, it will stand 
up under rough, tough treatment. Cast 
with it—use it trolling; it is unaffected 
by weedy or bushy streams or lakes. In 
50 yard spools, boxed 2 spools to a box. 
Priced from $2.20 to $7.00 per hundred 
yards. Tests 9 to 50 lbs. 


KINGFISHER 
BAIT CASTING 


$2 up 
100 yards 





Here is the old-reliable. .. the preferred 
of all bait casting lines for its toughness 
and strength ... its free-running and 
spooling qualities. Color: White with 
narrow black check. 50 yards on a spool, 
2 connected to a box. Prices from $2.00 
to $4.50 according to test weight. Tests 
6 to 28 lbs. 


SEND FOR CATALOG—It’s high time 
you sent for your copy of the Bristol 
Catalog of rods, reels and lines. It’s full 
of interesting information and it’s 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
137 Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 


«<pristol 


FISHING TACKLE 
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Get more and bigger fish. Use the lure that 
changed a Nations ideas about fishing; the 
bait you can fish at any depth—to really 
take fish it is necessary to send your bait 
where they are. 


Be sure to add 
the new scale 
finishes to your 
assortment, 





Extend Your Casting Range With 


DARDEVLE 


Genuine stamped (Dardevle-Detroit) 
Counterfeits will not fool fish. Dardevle, 
Dardevlet, Dardevle’s Imp . . . now 50¢ 
at Dealers or direct postpaid. 








NOTANGLE REEL « 


NOTANGLE UNIT 


IN YOUR REEL 





are gone forever. 





distance are increased. Pre 


cision made, chromium 


plated $10 at Dealers o 
Direct... OR 
the Unit installed in you 


South Bend or Shakespeare 
Level Wind Reel $3.50 
and in Marhoff Reels $5.00, 


postpaid. 


Have 


Forget about tangle or snarl, cast without backlash; —those worries 

No tangle, Free Spool, Level Winding Casting O 
Reel with the patented 
Governor Control will not 
over run. Accuracy and 


Ca 


r 


r 





135 Capittac Sovare - Dept. L 





ku Ff Cppinger 


- Derrort, Micn. 


wear 





SPREY 
SILK 


sting Lines 





of Pure Italian Silk. A 
emooth running, tough 
line for hard usage and 
Waterproofed for long 


. Guaranteed. 50 


yard spools: 18 Ib. $1.60 
—20 lb. $1.75——23 Ib. 
£1.90...Atyour Dealer 
or direct postpaid. 











YSHARPENING STONE SHAKER TOP 


S25 ETO See 
« 





eaten | MYDS 


~ 


NEW! THE “NORTH WOODS” 
SALT AND PEPPER SAFE 
Waterproof Container with Shaker Top 


Remove waterproof screw cover. Turn shaker top. underneath: 
One twist—salt, two twiste—pepper. Flows easily dandy sharp- 
ening stone on bottom. Two-color combination —easily visible on 
ground. Handsome. compact Lifetime construction. ed 
by every sporteman. At dealers or ma led direct postpaid for 
$1.00. Order today. 

Jobbers and Dealers write for proposition 
















strings direct-from-factory-to-you 
at LOW cost, Silk Strings, too. Wr 





FREE details and Catalog of tennis 
equipment. H. E, WHLS CO., 
1047W .47thSt. Dept. 
Buy Real 8-173,CHICAG 
**Factory-Fresh’’ 
GUT 


te? 








MORE FISH 
‘OR MONEY 








HAVALITE Products Co., 162 Champlain St., Rochester, N. Y. 














$1.50 Per Pair TROUT FISHERMEN 


Postage Paid in Use our Fit-U Sole Creep- 
U.S. or Canada ers in rocky streams and 

em avoid slipping and 
causing injury. 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of men's Foot- 
wear. Are adjustable, 
no screws, to loosen or 
tighten Ask for cir- 
cular illustrating our Full 
Line of Creepers. 


Staatsburg, N. ¥. 










and large 


WE GUARANTEE more small 


tamps. Sen 


mouthed bass, pike 
pickerel. and other game fish with 
ROCHESTER SPINNERS. Sure 
killers. Fish 
Thousands in 

ROCHESTER SPINNER—money 
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FOR FISHING TACKLE, Salt or fresh water rods, 
reels, or lures, can’t rust when this famous protec- 


Get it at Sports Stores— 


or generous sample 10c from McCambridge & McCam- 
bridge, 1226 tith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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The latest thing in a Fly Box 


THE DANDY 


Holds a good sup- 
ply of bass bugs, 
dry flies and spin- 
ners. Fits most 
any pocket. Made 
of aluminum. 
Light as a feath- 
er. Pyralin 
partitions and 
cover to eight 
compartments. 










Size 8”x4"x 
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Outing Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Has many imitators but no equals 
It does not spoil—an exclusive feature 
35f per bottle . . 5 Styles. . at All Dealers 


Write for free booklet 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
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CHEAPER TENNIS F°R,xou- | 


EARN REAL MONEY, TOO! 
New. amazingly simple device NOW enables 
anyone to re-string tennis rackete at big sar- 
ings or for BIG PROFITS! Write todayfor 








| the field. 





This plan may be followed out in a box or any 


other container. The top should be securely 
screened and the box should always be kept 
the coolest place available. I’ve kept them 


this way from three to four months with a very 
small percentage of casualties.—R. B 


Geese of the Chenier 


> 


(Continued from page 25) 


beaches and sand-spits of the Gulf, or laz- 
ing on the Gulf itself. About 2, as a gen- 
eral rule, they began to come into the 
“pastures” to feed. Here they gorged 
themselves, displaying the voracity of pigs, 
until late afternoon when they sought wide 
water for the night. There were few on 
the wing during the first half hour we 
Sat in the blind. Then the drizzle lightened 
a very little, the sky brightened the faint- 
est bit, and suddenly a horde of blue geese 
were winging their way toward us. 

They were restless, nervous, under the 
spell of the dour day. Their flight was 
wavering, their formation more of a long, 
undulating line than a wedge. As they 
approached they began lowering toward 
The flock was so extended that 
though our blind was off their course | 
hoped for a pair or two to come within 
range. The flank, however, just 
out of gunshot. 

“Watch,” Joe said. “Dose 
oveh yong Etienne’s head.” 

Just as he spoke Etienne’s gun boomed 
twice. I saw only one goose come down 
but Joe’s keen eyes had picked out the 
other. “Winged him,” Joe said. “He's 
down—” He broke off abruptly, placed a 
hand on my shoulder and forced me down 
into the blind. “Part of t’ flock swingin’ 
back heah, m’sieu,” he whispered. “Look 
dere—on t’ nort’ side. Now, m’sieu. Take 
heem !” 


passed 


bird right 


HEARD the beat of that blue’s wings 

before I saw him. There he was, on my 
left hand, frantically towering now, but 
within range. I led him well. He whirled 
down, stone dead. The wheeled 
sharply away at the report of the gun and 
in a minute the sky was empty of geese. 
The great flock had beat back toward the 
Gulf. 

Joe retrieved the blue I had downed. 
Though rather small, it was very fat. 
“Yo’ng,” Joe said. “Mak’ yo’ a fine roast, 


others 


| m’sieu.” 


A lone snow goose appeared, flying low, 
and as Joe said, going somewhere by the 
speed he was making. he first 
barrel before he reached us. He wavered. 
I spun around and gave him the second. He 
went down. As I walked out to get him 
I heard the bang of Etienne’s 12 bore. He 
came out of his blind and picked up the 
blue he had downed. 

“T got t’ree, m’sieu!” he shouted. 

“One more will be enough,” I replied. 

He nodded and went back to his blind. 

A slow hour dragged by. There were 
geese all around us but they had evidently 
spotted our blinds and were keeping out 


of reach. At the end of this time I was 
thoroughly chilled, wet, miserable. The 
December afternoon was drawing to a 
close, shortened by the thick clouds that 
diffused a wan light to the wet land- 
scape. 

A wedge of six Canadas came in sight. 


Our profiles were Canadas; Joe could call 
Canadas as well as any man I had 


ever 
listened to. He set at once to entice them 
in. They were interested and made one 
| preliminary circle as though to come in 
and then, for no particular reason, straight- 
encd out and went on. Joe smiled at me 
| wryly. 











Pe a 
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A pair of blues whipped across Etien- 
ne’s blind. He shot, missed; his first miss 
§ the day. We heard, with amusement, 
his loud and profane comments. 

As a matter of fact there was little ex- 
use for missing any of the shots we had 
that day. The geese were in close; they 
certainly were not particularly wild; they 
did not seem to be difficult to kill. We had 
none of those infuriating shots when one 
hears the rattle of the pellets against stiff 
pinions and does not even get a quiver out 
of the Such shots are, of course, 
out of range. So often the large size of 
the bird deceives one into a shot at pro- 
hibitive distances. 


goose, 


WAS to duplicate Etienne’s miss a few 

minutes later. The goose was an incomer, 
about thirty yards high and flying moder- 
ately fast. Perhaps I was too confident. 
At any rate, I missed him completely with 
the first barrel. He flared at the shot. I 
held well above him and gave him the sec- 
ond charge. Again I missed. Something 
perilously close to a Bronx cheer floated 
from Etienne’s blind to us. 

“Dat little gun,” Joe said, looking at my 
hand-made 16 bore, “is not ver’ good for 
t’ geese.” 

I was quick to agree, though I was seek- 
ing no abili. I found the little 16 perfect 
for any game from snipe to ducks inclu- 
sive. But it was decidedly not the gun for 
geese. I had a Fox Magnum 12 bore in 
the cruiser. I knew that I should have 
brought it. But I hate changing guns. And 
that 16 fitted me like the paper on the 
wall—which is absolutely no excuse when 
i the possibility of wound- 
getting, geese with the 


one considers 
ing, and not 
smaller bores. 

The premature twilight had begun to 
thicken. Geese were now discernible on 
the wing in every direction, the great ma- 
jority of them passing well to the east. 
Etienne got into the tail end of one of 
these flocks and dropped his fourth and 
last bird. 

A cloud of full-fed geese lifted lazily 
from a “pasture” far behind our blind and 
beat slowly toward us on their way to open 
water for the night. It was the largest 
congregation I had yet seen; there must 
have been 100 or more birds in that waver- 
ing string. 

“Comin’ oveh,” Joe whispered. 
ver’ still.” 

We both flattened ourselves against the 
sides of the blind. On came the geese, 
lazily, untroubled, unwatchful. Just before 
they reached us they veered toward Etien- 
ne’s blind. He promptly showed himself, 
which turned them, as he had figured, 
toward us. I took a great fat fellow from 
the flank that swung past me and he 
whirled down to splash into a puddle 
within a few feet of the blind. I did not 
get a second shot at that flock though I 
was nearly tempted into one at a range of 
over seventy yards. 


“Keep 


HAD but one bird to go now. Flock 

after flock of mallards, pintails and teal 
dotted the stormy sky, some of them com- 
ing so close to the blind that I could have 
hit them with a tossed shell. There was 
an abundance of geese, in ragged lines and 
formations, passing just out of gunshot. 
We were thrilled by the gaggling of honk- 
ing Canadas so high that their forms were 
vague and shadowy. Joe tried to call them 
in but apparently they were full fed and 
in no mood for a deviation from the big 
water they sought. 

A trio of blues emerged suddenly from 
nowhere and passed out of range before I 
could locate them, in spite of Joe’s frantic 
gesturing. 

My teeth had begun to chatter, my hands 
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were numb, and I was somewhat doubtful | 


of my ability to bag another bird. Joe, 
who was shivering also, sat there patiently, 
never giving a thought to the possibility of 
abandoning the shoot before I should 
gather this last goose. And I determined 
that I would have just one more shot, hit 
or miss. 

The chance came soon—and abruptly. A 
pair of snow geese came in from the north 
and were upon us before either of us saw 
them. The first indication of their pres- 
ence was the beat of their strong wiugs 
above us. They were going away before 
I got my gun into position—a 
straightaway shot at about thirty yards 
There was plenty of energy behind that 
copperized shot at this short range, and as 
I gave the rearmost goose the contents of 
the left barrel he wilted and hit the pasture 
with a thump so terrific that he actually 
bounced like a ball. The impact alone 
should have finished him but to my aston- 
ishment in a moment he got to his feet 
in a dazed manner and began to wad- 
dle in small circles. But before I could 
reach him he crumpled and rolled over, 
dead. 

We apportioned the eight birds among 
the three of us and started for the cruiser. 
The going was fearful in the thickening 
dusk, loaded as we were. We came out 
finally on the canal bank and followed it 
to the cruiser, whose cheery lights shone 


out brightly through the murk of the 
night. 

“Man!” Alcide greeted us. “Yo’ plenty 
wet—yes. But I see yo’ got geese.” 


Etienne re- 
foh dose 


“We get what we go foh,” 
plied succinctly. “When we go 
geese we don’ play the card—no.” 

“IT ’ave sense, me,” Alcide replied grin- 
“From dis boat I shoot mahse’f two 


ning. 
goose dis aftehnoon.” He motioned to the 
rail. Hung there was a pair of fine 
Canadas! 

I groaned. Etienne said equably, “Al- 
ways foh luck, a fool.” 


Alcide’s grin widened. “TI see yo’ ’ave no 
Canadas,” he said. “But no mattah. I 
give yo’ mine!” 


The Quest of the Marlin 
(Continued from page 23) 


more than seven miles from where we 
now were the swordfish had been caught, 
and two other great fish had been sighted. 
This information was exciting, and the 
Nonchalant was stepped up to 25 knots. 
Several times huge sharks wallowing 
near the surface drew our interest, until 
an investigation satisfied us as to their 
identity. 

The lookout had not spoken for some 
time, but suddenly his voiced boomed out 
with the electrifying news: 

“Swordfish! Marlin swordfish! 
ahead !” 

Sut for the life of me I could not see 
the fin that had attracted him. 


Dead 


least a half mile before I could identify 
the marlin’s dorsal knifing through the 
swells. Living up to his reputation Pea- 
nuts had seen the fish while we were 
more than a mile away. 

There was activity on the observation 


In fact | 
we continued on at lessened speed for at | 


deck. Andy and I arranged our steel 
strand leaders and pressed No. 14/0 
hooks through the jaws of bonito. But | 


we had not dropped a bait before Pea- | 


nuts increased the excitement with, 
“Marlin number TWO! Port—200 yards!” 


This second sea Titan was very playful | 


and twice raised his sword above the sur- | 


tace. 
visible, so 


The first swordfish was no longer 
Mac headed the 


Nonchalant | 


level, | 
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toward the left of the cavorting fish which 
had appeared so suddenly. It was his 
plan to swing around and in front of him, 
so that Andy and I might troll our baits 
to the greatest advantage. The cruiser’s 
speed was cut down to not more than 
four knots per hour. 


\ OULD the marlin strike? He ap- 

peared restless, and deep within me 
I felt that he would. Yet there is no 
telling what a _ swordfish will do or 
when he will do it. As the Nonchalant 
swung some 200 feet in front of the mar- 
lin, I could make out very plainly the 
deeply. purple back and the heavy, round 
body. He seemed totally unconcerned 
about the craft that throbbed ahead of 
him. The baits were dragged within fifty 
feet of his sword, but his only reaction 
was a flip of his tail which drove him 
playfully at an angle to the direction he 
had been heading. 

At this apparent indication that the 
giant fish was not interested in our wares 
] heard Andy stifle a groan. I knew just 
how he felt. Here was the prize he had 
dreamed about for years, but it appeared 
that the game just wasn't in the right 
mood to furnish angling thrills. All the 
while Mac was cautiously circling with 
the obvious intention 
of repeating the ma- 
neuver. The tanta- 
lizing marlin seemed 
to have no other in- 
terest than to bask 
in the sunlight. Now 
both his dorsal and 
tail were showing 
above the brine. It 
looked to be seven 
feet between the two 
fins ! 

There was no idle 
conversation aboard. 
F-very sense was con- 
centrated on the 
swordfish. Again the 
Nonchalant crossed 
the game’s path, then 
Mac swung “still 
more sharply so that 
our trailing baits 
would almost touch 
the sword that was 
driving through the 
sea. It so happened . 
that my bait was 
nearest the marlin. 
As the bonito darted 
by, he veered sharp- 
ly, and we could see 
the dark shadow 
coming toward the 
lure. He was hungry after all—or was 
he simply annoyed? But he struck my 
bait and slowly swam away. I let him 
travel for perhaps 100 feet, then dipped 
my rod with the intention of jerking 
as I had never jerked before. But be- 
fore my trembling arms responded I felt 
my line grow dead. The marlin had 
become suspicious and had dropped the 
beit. My heart sank. My opportunity 
had passed, but would it come again? 

After mouthing but refusing my bonito, 
the swordfish sounded, and for several 
minutes we cruised about the vicinity, 
trolling our lures in a_ futile attempt 
to bring him up. It was Peanuts who 
again brought renewed hope with “There 
he is!” 


~~ 4 “<s , 


T may not have been the swordfish that 

had furnished me with a few breathless 
moments, but there was no mistaking the 
fin for that of a marlin. Just then the fish 
thrashed its sword out of the water. It 
was a beautiful specimen. The skipper 
was circling; in a minute we would be in 
a position to know whether or not this 


nan Cee 
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gladiator was interested in bonito served 
on a steel leader. 

Again the suspense and doubt! As the 
baits traveled some sixty feet ahead of his 
sword, the marlin gave his tail a flirt and 
moved forward and to the side. The sur- 
face swirled and he disappeared, but be- 
neath the clear swells we could see him 
driving for the trolling lures. But which 
one? 

“Hang on tight!” advised Mac from 
the open cabin window. “He isn’t fooling 
this time!” 

This time it was Andy’s rod that began 
to nod and tremble as the swordfish 
struck the bait with his sword. A minute 
of this action, and then we watched the 
line begin to slip from Andy’s reel. Faster 
and faster it ran. The Jayhawker was 
smiling tensely, almost fearfully it 
seemed, as he assumed a good stance and 
moved to throw on the drag and set the 
hook. After my experience he was letting 
the game take the bait completely. 

“Hook him!” yelled Captain Mac. “Let 
him have it!” 

My line was pulled in by this time. 
Andy had the stage to himself. Like a 
veteran he lowered his rod until the line 
straightened, then jerked back with all 
the strength that his early days on the 
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This study of a catch of small-mouths was made by A. C. Hartman, of Freeport, IIl., 


and wins our $5 prize this month 


farm had given his stocky frame. His 
rod groaned and seemed to crack, but it 
held. After setting the hook Andy was 
swept forward almost to the rail by the 
marlin’s run. Then he relieved the ten- 
sion on the reel, and the game was per- 
mitted to take line. But after the sea 
warrior had carried out possibly 250 
yards of line, his speed lessened and the 
angler was able to stop the rush com- 
pletely. 

Several times the marlin threshed the 
surface into foam, only his sword and 
dorsal showing. And as the distance be- 
tween boat and fish became greater, he 
sounded. Down, down the swordfish 
plunged, until I feared the perspiring 
Andy would never snub him. But around 
400 feet deep he stopped his forceful dive. 
For several minutes he darted this way 
and that, while Andy pumped his. rod, 
regained a little line, then pumped again. 
It was real work, but the marlin was 
coming up. Shortly the line commenced 
to rise quickly. 

“He’s coming up!” announced Mac. 
“Steady, Andy!” 





E watched the line lift and lift, un- 

til at last the purple and silver of 
the swordfish burst from the waves and 
shook savagely in the sunlight. Twice the 
warrior leaped, then skittered along on 
its tail, all the while jerking on the leader 
and line. But the hook held and at last 
he crashed upon the water and sank with 
a heavy swirl. 

“He's well hooked,” I observed. 

For the next half hour Andy and the 
swordfish played give and take. For 
awhile it would seem that the angler was 
about to drag him alongside; then the 
fighter would charge out with several 
hundred feet of line to correct any as- 
sumptions we might have had that he 
was licked. 

After an hour of battle I took occasion 
to observe Andy. He was wet with per- 
spiration and breathing heavily, but I 
noticed too that his face was very pale. 

“Sick, Andy?” I inquired. 

“A little,” he gulped. “Would you take 
this rod for a few minutes ?” 

It seemed the best thing to do, for a 
man must be in good physical condition 
to contest with a swordfish. Andy’s rod 
was hooked to my shoulder harness and 
for perhaps ten minutes I thrilled to the 
gyrations of the heavy rod and the acro- 
batics of the marlin. 
But at length Andy 
returned to the stern 
deck smiling, and I 
was happy to trans- 
fer the rod back into 
his possession. 

Another hour 
passed, and the 
swordfish had devel- 
oped a dogged, but 
somewhat sluggish 
resistance. Andy now 
went to work with 
all the strength that 
he had left. The mar- 
lin was deep but he 
was steadily coming 
up. Finally the steel 
leader showed above 
the surface, and be- 
low in the clear wa- 
ter we could see the 
the purple and white 
side of the game. 
Peanuts, who had as- 
sisted in the capture 
of many swordfish, 
grasped the leader. 
The exhausted mar- 
lin, swimming on his 
side, swung back and 
forth. At last he 
bobbed at the sur- 
face and slapped the freeboard of the boat 
several times with his tail. 

“It’s about time for the shouting,” said 
Mac. But I was fearful that something 
might go wrong at the last minute. Care- 
fully I gaffed him, only to be drenched 
by the water thrown by the lashing body. 
Then, almost before we were aware of 
the accomplishment, Peanuts threw a loop 
of heavy line over the marlin’s tail. Andy 
had caught his first swordfish. 

Rough measurements showed the mar- 
lin to be approximately ten feet and two 
inches from sword-tip to tail. At the dock 
it weighed a little more than 212 pounds. 

By letter and photograph Andy in- 
formed old sporting companions in Kan- 
sas of his angling achievement. The re- 
sult was the following telegram: 

“CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 
MARLIN STOP EVERYTHING 
CLEAR BUT ONE POINT STOP 
WHERE DID YOU RENT THE 
STUFFED FISH 

Fred” 

Which somehow gave Andy a mighty 

satisfaction. 
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“HETHER conviviality begins before 


the first tee ... or after the 





eighteenth hole ... “Canadian 
Club” adds to the pleasure. It is so rich 
and mellow —so distinctive in flavor .. . 
so thoroughly a quality product, that it is 
everywhere preferred by those who appre- 


ciate the really fine things in life. Back 
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its age is the Canadian government’s 
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This Cabin Is Easy to Build 


HE SOUTHERN type of log cabin, 

containing two rooms separated by a 

center open hallway, lends itself ad- 
mirably to amateur construction. Details 
are relatively simple. The walls lay up 
quickly and easily for by using the type of 
corner illustrated for joining sill and wall 
logs, the builder avoids tedious and exact- 
ing notch-cutting and fitting. The short 
lengths of logs used in this cabin are light 
to handle both in woods and at the build- 
ing site. 

The plan shows two rooms, each 12 x 14 
feet in size with an 8-foot open hallway 
between. This hall may be left open or it 
may be closed at one or both ends with 
screen, glass or boards. When screened 
it affords a comfortable, cool place to sleep 
and eat in warm weather. For colder 
months, one or both ends should be closed 
to break the inevitable drait. 

If desired this cabin may be built in 
smaller sizes. The two rooms can be 12 
feet square instead of 12 x 14 and the 
cabin will still afford room for four peo- 
ple. If timber is scarce, cut room size to 
10 x 12 and make the hallway 6 feet wide. 
Dimensions given, however, for joist, sill 
and rafter details refer to the 12 x 14 
room size cabin. 

Stake out foundation first. Note that 
room dimensions are inside measurement, 
making the four end logs full 14 feet long 
and the front and rear sills each 32 feet 
long. Set sills on posts, blocks of rot- 
resisting wood, cement piers or large 
stones. The tops of these supports should 
be level. Provide enough piers to support 
sills rigidly. The minimum is six supports 
on each long side and one at the center of 
each room end. 

The 32-foot front and rear sills need not 
be one stick. Build them up of two or 
three logs, joining the ends with a “half 
and half” joint (see upper Fig. 1) and 
locate joints directly over a pier. Sill 
logs should be at least seven inches thick. 
Smaller sills will serve if you support them 
sufficiently to eliminate any springing un- 
der the weight of cabin. 

Fight joists are used—three under the 








Above—the “half and half” joint; Below 
—how ends are notched into sill 


By Maurice H. Decker 


floor of each room and two under the haill- 
way. Joists will be about 14% feet long, 
depending upon sill diameter. Ends should 
be notched into the sill about half the 
thickness of sill (see lower Fig. 1). Or 
by placing a pier under each joist end 
where it joins the sill, notching can be 
eliminated. Butt joist snugly against sill 
and spike in place. Joists should be of 
about 6-inch «stock. 


HE TOP surfaces of joists and sills 

should be flattened or smoothed off to 
provide a nailing surface for floor. This 
surface should be at least two inches wide. 
To make it, snap a chalk line down along 
the length of each log close to the top. 
Then hew along this line with axe, broad- 
axe or adze, or saw along it with a one- 
man crosscut saw. 


12x04 
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Floor plan of cabin 


When joists are in place, set up the two 
planks at each of the eight corners, spik- 
ing them firmly against sill ends. (Fig. 2.) 
If wall logs average six inches through, 
use 2x6 planks. If they are larger, use 2x8 
planks. Cut them 8% feet long. Unless 
you have measured the diameters of all wall 
logs you can’t estimate exactly how high 
the walls will be, so cut corner planks 
long enough and when walls are finished, 
saw them off flush with top of last log. 
The inside corners of each room adjoining 
hallway will be cut down shorter since 
front and rear plate logs reach clear across 
the opening and above tops of corner planks. 

Make two door frames, using same di- 
mension of planks as are used at corners. 
Frames 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches 
are convenient sizes. Spike these solidly on 
top of the sill. 














Method of finishing each of the eight 
corners 


Lay up walls, spiking ends well to the 
corner planks and door frames. When 
you reach window height, set in window 
frames on top of the log and nail. Win- 
dow sills are usually between 3 and 3% 
feet from the floor, but set no fast meas- 
ure as there’s no necessity for cutting down 
a log to space frame exactly so. An inch 
more or less does not influence the live- 
ability of your cabin. Window frames are 
made of same material as door frames. 


pay UP enough logs to make the desired 
height of wall including the last or 
the plate log at front and rear. Watch 
last three courses carefully to keep walls 
level all around. If one side or end is low 
raise logs there. Saw off frames at cor- 
ners of the hallway and lay long plates 
across. These plates may be spliced like 
sills and joint can come in center of open 
hall if you wish and be sufficiently strong. 

Plates can be notched to receive rafters 
or you can just spike rafters on top of 
plates. Notching makes a neater job; spik- 
ing is quicker but leaves a gap at the 
eaves you must close with short lengths 
of quartered logs or poles. Take your 
choice. 

Get out 13 pairs of rafters, each 934 feet 
long. This provides a 12-inch overhang at 
the eaves. Place rafters on 35-inch centers. 
They may be straight poles running about 
5 inches thick. Cut the top ends to fit as 
shown in Fig. 3. Note how steel square 
is laid on pole, at 7-inch point on blade and 
at the 3%-inch point on tongue. The 
tongue gives you the proper slant or cut 
for tops of rafters. Strengthen rafters by 
nailing a 1x6 brace across pair as shown 
in lower Fig. 3. It is best to use a 1x4 or 
1x6 ridge board nailed between the tops 
of rafters as this straightens them up and 
establishes a level, even ridge line. 

With the rafters up, you must now fill 
in the gable ends of the two outside walls 
with short logs properly slanted at each 
end to fit snugly under the rafter. These 
end logs are spiked solidly to each other 
and the rafter spiked down through them. 
For further support, nail a 2x6 plank 
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Pig. 3 


Above—method of laying out top rafter 
cut; Below—rafter brace 
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parallel to the rafter on inside of wall 
along the log ends. 

Sheet over rafters with inch boards and 
cover with the selected type of roof, clap- 


beards, composition or shingles. Lay the 
floors and install windows. Suggested 
window sizes are double casement sash, 


each a four-light of 10x12-inch glass, fill- 
ing an opening 4 feet wide by 2 feet 5 
inches high. Or use a one piece sash of 
nine lights, each 9x12 inches in size which 


Sketch of completed cabin of the Southern type 


fills a space 2 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 5 
inches. The easiest way to install cabin 
sash in their plank frames is to. hinge 
them to swing in and then nail insect screen 
over outside of window frame. 

The best cabin door is made of two lay- 
ers of 1x4 or 1x6 of flooring. Lay the 
outside ply vertically and the inside ply 
horizontally and nail them securely to- 
gether. This door will not warp and is 
very strong. 


Clay Oven for Camp Cooks 


By Maurice H. Decker 


HERE are several substitutes for the 

home kitchen oven which help the camp 

cook prepare baked foods. One of these 
can be made in a short time if clay is found 
near your camp site. An outdoor oven of 
clay built on top of the ground will bake 
biscuits and bread with less attention than 
is demanded by some of the other impro- 
visations and it is much handier than a bak- 
ing hole dug in the ground. These clay 
ovens are very practical. Similar devices 
are still in use in the southwestern states 
and Old Mexico. 

You need an inside form to build this 
oven. It can be a light wooden box of 
the right dimensions, but if a box is not 
ebtainable, construct a form of light limbs 
an inch thick which you may quickly cut 
in even lengths with your axe on a chop- 
ping block. 

Drive four stakes 
lightly into the 
ground to form cor- 





ners and _ connect ; 

tops of the two ig meee |\\) 
pairs with cross Mr | \s 

bars. If you tie ///}| 1} We 

these in place the ‘ , 

form _can be re- g¢ick form over 
moved without which clay oven is 


burning it out. Lay built 

more sticks across 

these bars keeping ends even, with none 
projecting out to be imbedded in the clay. 

Lean other sticks around the sides with 
their lower ends slanting out three inches 
from the perpendicular. Inside dimensions 
of the oven may be 18 inches wide, 20 
deep and 15 high. When building the form, 
provide for a door in front of about 7 x 12 
inches. 

Mix clay with water until it is as soft 
as brick mortar. Be sure it contains no 
dry lumps or stones. Cover the form with 
a few green leaves to prevent clay stick- 
ing and squeezing down between the sticks 
and plaster on an inch-thick layer. Wet 
the surface of this to make a bond and 
finish with thick masses of clay. The walls 
and top should be at least 12 to 15 inches 
thick to hold heat and not crumble. 

Leave a smoke hole in the rear of the 
A good way is to use an empty 
form. Grease outside of 


top. 
tomato can as a 


can and pack clay about it. Pull gently 
upward as you increase the thickness of 
the top. 
smoke hole when you bake. 

If you raise the floor inside the oven, 
the fire will burn better. A two-inch layer 
of clay will suffice. 


Put this in before mh 

the form is _fin- \ 

ished. \ 
Let the clay dry 

well, shielding it ie jf 

from the hot sun “Alex vw, 


the first day. Then 
reach in, untie the 
cross sticks and pull 
the form out piece- 
meal. A very small fire or an occasional 
shovel of coals will hasten the curing. 
When you are ready to bake build a 
small fire in the oven and keep it going 
until the clay is well heated through. Too 
large a fire may make the clay crumble. 
Push the coals of the fire back into the 
corners and set your pan of biscuits in, 
raising them off the floor at least an inch 


Your finished clay 
oven will look some- 
thing like this 












A very important 


friend 


you'll need when 


you’re roughing it 


Save this can to block up the | 


on small stones so heat circulates around | 


all sides and bottom of the pan. Block 
up the door with a slab of green wood, 
close the smoke hole and let food bake. 
Foods requiring long baking may ex- 
haust the heat stored in the oven before 
they are done. Be sure door is well closed, 
using sods or wet clay packed about the 
slab. Cover smoke hole with sod and bank 
earth up around the sides of the oven. To 
renew heat inside, open door quickly and 


| 


push in hot stones or a shovel of hot coals. | 


Mound-Building Birds 


ERTAIN of the Megaphodes or brush 

turkeys apparently have no time to in- 
cubate and care for their young. Accord 
ingly they lay eggs of enormous size in 
which the chick passes the nestling period. | 
When hatched it is fully feathered and able 
to fly. The parents heap up a hot bed of 
soil and vegetable matter by kicking it 
backwards towards a common center. The 
eggs are buried in this 20-foot mound and 
hatch from the heat of the sun and the de- 
caying vegetable matter. The same mound | 





@ Here’s the one-boitle medicine- 
chest—good old Absorbine Jr.— 
for trips along the stream, in the 
woods, 

It’s great stuff for relieving sore, 
swollen muscles—a fine antiseptic 
for cuts. Just take a look at the 
following list—at the many uses for 
which this wonderful preparation 
has been famous for more than 
forty years. 

Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your kit when packing up. You'll 
be mighty thankful you did, in case 
of injury. Sold at all drug stores, 
$1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 377 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Insect bites 
Poison ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 











ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “‘Athlete’s Foot“ 











CAMP-FYR-COOK 


it Bakes! It Barbecues! It Broils! 
it Stews, Boils and Fries! 
AND IMAGINE!...ALL AT ONE TIME! 





Enjoy the convenience of your kitchen at your camp- 
fire. Add the delight of perfectly prepared, savory 
food to outing pleasures. Wind and weather can’t 
spoil your meals with a Camp-F yr-Cook in the party. 
Cooks fast—cooks well. No smoky taste or smell. 
Just set Camp-Fyr-Cook over your camp-fire or hot 
coals. It works perfectly. It may also be used over an 
oil burner. ues meat or fish. Broi 

and chops. Fries ham and eggs. Boils coffee. 
Stews vegetables. With top and front closed it 
bakes biscuits or . You can cook for twenty 
as well as two. Barbecue capacity up to twenty 
pounds or Over. 


Portable —folds to one-inch thickness 
Fifteen seconds will set it up or fold it up. Top folds 
back to form wide, handy shelf. Vents to control 
draft. Door at bottom for refueling. Barbecue rack 
revolves and is adjustable to large or small capacity. 
en Grills welded and heavily 


Sy Sots sedis 750 


Popular Size— > 
2 
Large size with 


with one shelf 
two shelves 


and capacity 
up to24 
persone. "LO 
Ask your deal- 
er or order di- 
rect. Send re- 
mittance with 
order. Pur- 
chase 
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satisfied. 
ny uses 
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Here it is folded up 
ready to travel. 








Over Forty Years pn 
Experience 
in Outfitting 


Guaranteed Water- 
preoef Tents— 
Aute Camping, 


Cruising, A . 
Hiking, A 
Exploring. } g 
Strong, } == 
Lightweight, SS, ; : - 
Bugproof, =) eS 
All sizes and styles. . : 
Complete line of sleep- . Explorer 
ing robes, packs, ‘duihe Send tor : 
bags, cooking outfits, = — ec of} 
Dept. 0.1. 5 E 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 











Quit Using Tobacco! 


Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed ar Money Refunded. 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
590 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


100,000 
Satisfied 
Users 
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Coach 


Go to the World's Fair! See America! Do it the economical way—hitch 





up and your hotel travels with you. uxuriously appointed—3 new 
models. side or rear door $495 up. Buitable for business as well as touring. 
Complete literature free. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Wolfe Bodies, inc., 443 York St., 
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“The best 
Water - Proof, Genuine P; Me 
ater - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasi 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A men ey 
~~ ay than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support, 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog., 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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is used each year and sometimes grows 
to huge size, one being measured that was 
150 feet across. These birds are found 
mainly in the Australian region, extending 
eastward to Samoa, westward to the Nico- 
bars and northward to the Philippines and 
Ladrones.—M. H. D. 


"Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 
A Compact First-Aid Kit 
HIS first-aid kit is packed in a type- 
writer ribbon box and fits nicely in a 
shirt pocket. It contains: 











Iodine 

New-skin 

18 inches of l-inch adhesive tape 

4 aspirin tablets 

1 Cascaret 

36 inches of 1%-inch sterilized gauze 

A piece of sterilized cotton the size of 


| box and %-inch thick 





2 compresses 


The iodine and New-Skin are packed in 
glass vials, the pills in a small rouge box. 
Entire kit takes up less space than a pack- 
age of cigarettes —E. J. Bender, Ohio. 


A Metal Camp Cook Kit 
HE HANDIEST article in all of my 
equipment is a home-made kit shown 
in photo. The bottom of this box holds 
eight half-pint jars with screw caps. Par- 
titions separate them. This box measures 
6x11 inches and 334 inches high. I lay a 
folded dish towel on top of the jars and 





place the tray on that. Tray holds cutlery 
and measures 5%xl0% inches and 1% 
inches high. The lid covers tray and box 
and is 2% inches high. It has a handle 
on top and a metal fastener on each end. 
Total height of assembled kit is 6 inches. 
The jars are filled with butter, sugar, cot- 
fee, etc., and hold enough for short out- 
ings—R. W. Simon, Nebr. 


Removing Pickerel Bones 

Aimar scrape fish with a sharp knife 

after scaling them. This scraping re- 
moves a slimy coating from the skin which 
is responsible for the objectionable “fishy” 
taste of fresh fish prepared in camp or at 
home. Many people object to pickerel as 
being too bony to eat pleasantly. The ob- 
jectionable bones are in the heavy flesh of 
the back, and they run parallel to the back- 
bone. Here is a way to remove these bones 
without waste. After cutting the pickerel 
into convenient sections, remove the back- 
bone and ribs, take a sharp knife and make 
a row of cuts into the heavy muscles of the 
back, % to % of an inch deep, at right 
angles to the backbone. These cuts are 
about 3/16 of an inch apart and sever the 
bones into tiny pieces 3/16 of an inch long. 
When fried in fat, the hot fat enters the 
cuts and sears these bones out completely. 
—George Kohler, Wis. 


To Keep Hot Cakes Hot 

HEN YOU start breakfast put a pan 

half full of water over the fire. Set 
a plate over top of pan and as fast as you 
cook the flapjacks put them on this plate 
and invert another over the pile. This 
keeps the cakes hot until you have enough 
ready for the gang to begin eating. I use 
the hot water for washing dishes after- 
wards.—Joe Orr, Calif. 


To Waterproof Hunting Boots 
NE OF THE best and most simple of 


treatments is to use common castor 
oil. Nothing need be mixed with it. Apply 
with a small paint brush, give two coats 
at first, soaking plenty of oil in along edge 
of sole. Most of the cheaper boots on 
the market are made of horsehide, which 
because of the sweat pores is not water- 
proof, but castor oil will completely seal 
these against moisture—H. A. Turner, 
Calif. 

To Mosquito-Proof Your Car 

ERE is a way to keep mosquitoes out 

of your car when you sleep in it on 
camping and touring trips. Carry two 
pieces of mosquito bar which when folded 
double are somewhat larger than the auto’s 
door. Open the door and place folded bar 
over top so it covers upper half of door 
and hangs down on both sides. Close door 
and mosquito bar is wedged fast in place. 
Then lower door glass and you will have 
ventilation and be safe from mosquitoes. 
Do this on opposite door and you have 
cross ventilation. Last, take a flash ligit 
and kill all mosquitoes in the car and sleep 
in peace.—A. Tope, Wash. 


Big Game of the Upper Donjek 
(Continued from page 13) 


creek we were hunting, high above the tim- 
ber line. They beat it down and made an- 
other hard climb to where the bear had 
been sighted. While doing so all the bears 
had moved up the mountain or into the 
timber. 

Tom and I had been looking over a bunch 
of forty-eight sheep at the head of the side 
creek. Returning to camp that evening we 
saw one of the bears high up and headed 
for a patch of low spruce. Leaving the 
horses we hit for the hills immediately, 
realizing our only chance was by heading 
him off should he continue up the moun- 
tain. During our climb through the tim- 
ber we observed the old female come out 
of the spruce patch. We waited to get 
her direction, but she returned to it. In 
a few minutes one of the other bears, very 
light in color, came out of the spruce and 
started out along the side-hill above for a 
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gravel-covered wash-out. We worked up 
through timber as fast as possible, trying 
to keep down the shifting wind. When 
about 200 yards below timber line we saw 
the bear coming across the gravel bed and 
down in our direction. Out of sight for a 
short interval, he soon came over a rocky 
ledge above us, threw his head in the air, 
took the wind and headed back across the 
gravel bed for the spruce patch. He came 
into sight again’ on the run about 400 yards 
away. I started a cannonade that informed 
3i11 and Moose (then returned to camp) 
that we had picked up the bear they had 
tried so hard to get, and were either kill- 
ing it or doing a lot of useless shooting. 

My first shot broke the right rear leg, 
the third got him in the flank, but he con- 
tinued going. After fifteen shots, running 
over the broken gravel beds, I brought him 
down at about 700 yards as he tried to get 
up a bank to the spruce. He was a small, 
very light, almost cream-colored bear, well 
furred. The beauty of this pelt in cafnp 
that evening was enough to discourage any 
boy, especially after the running and heart- 
breaking climbs they had made for it. His 
hearty and pal-like congratulations made 
me regret killing the bear, but I was proud 
of his gesture of sportsmanship. They 
had counted fifty-seven sheep that we had 
not seen. 


yd given Devil’s Hole a thorough 
hunting we decided the following day 
to hunt a side creek farther up the river 
valley, referred to by the guide as “Rams’ 
3asin.” After daylight we took the trail 
up-river and over the east slopes of the 
range through a pass leading into the lower 
part of the basin. Riding along a high 
bench to the upper basin and creek we 
counted seventy-nine ewes and lambs on 
the shale slides to our left—all very curious 
at the cavalry procession. Bear diggings 
and “gardens” were everywhere in the low- 
er basin. As we came out above the creek 
and looked into the upper basin we beheld 
the amazing sight of sheep on every grassy 
slope and knoll. In clustered bunches of 
five to forty they were scattered out all 
over the basin. What a wild though peace- 
ful pastoral scene it was, as we sat for over 
a half hour counting 351 sheep in that 
basin. More than half of them were rams. 
In a bunch of eight nearby, two rams car- 
ried fine heads, while on a knoll of glacial 
moraine, in the center of the basin, lay over 
forty old rams. 

By taking advantage of low depressions 
and rolls, Bill and his guide got above the 
bunch of eight and while looking them 
over, from a small hill another bunch o° 
twelve came up the slope and lay dow 
below them. One small ram placed him- 
self in front of the rifle, not more than 
twenty feet distant. The points of both 
rams were broken so they passed them 
up. 

While watching this performance sheep 
began coming up out of the creek valley 
below us, requiring a hasty retreat on our 
part to avoid starting a stampede and thus 
preventing a possible chance for the boy 
to get his sheep. Bill and Moose tried to 
move off the hill without being observed. 
They were unable to do so for there were 
sheep all around them and the bunch of 
twelve started up the mountain slope on the 
run. This of course gave the alarm and 
there was a general movement for the 
cliffs. Although it required coming out 
into the open we decided to look over the 
bunch of old rams moving off the moraine 
for the side hills. For nearly an hour we 


carefully worked our way across the basin, 
up the creek, under cover of its banks, and 
thence up the steep slopes. 
they were traveling up a rocky ridge. 

fourteen 
of thirty 


By that time 
We 
and another 
passed 


big rams 
as they leisurely 


studied 
bunch 
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up within 300 yards of us. 
of these heads were really enormous in 
base size, for white sheep, they had either 
one er both points broken. We left then 
with the guides’ assurance we would see 
larger herds and better heads farther up 
the Donjek. The sights witnessed in that 
basin exceeded anything in my years of 
experience at sheep hunting, but was noth- 
ing unusual compared with what we were 
going to observe in the days to follow. 


Though several | 


IDING far ahead of the pack outfit the | 


next day, camp was moved to a point 
about midway between the lower and upper 
glaciers, from which the Donjek springs. 
From its source under the upper glaciers 
to the canyon, fifty miles below, the river 
is a series of tumbling streams, spread out 
over a graveled valley from one to three 
miles wide. The sparsely timbered areas 
are confined almost entirely to the valley 
and the timber line ends far below 
upper glacier. During summer and win- 
ter this country is a home of storms. Down 
and over these long glacial arms the cool 
currents course during the summer months, 
creating almost daily sand storms on the 
river bars, while up these same valleys the 
hurricane-like snow storms of winter sweep 
to the higher altitudes of ice-packed moun- 
tains. The low wind-swept trees are mute 
evidence of their severity, but in the warm 
summer days, such as we experienced, 
bright-hued flowers, luxurious vegetation 
and open grass-covered mountains sug- 


gested the rapidity with which nature func- | 


the | 


tions throughout the short summer season. | 
It was almost a daily occurrence to ob- | 
serve the rolling cumulus clouds or fog | 
banks, rising from the glaciers and drifting | 


“down north,” there to form into the dark 


nimbus rain storms over the lower White | 
A country not | 


and Yukon Valley regions. 
only of wild, flagrant and _ surpassing 
beauty is this upper Donjek valley, but 
also a hunter’s paradise. We had counted 


113 sheep on our side of the valley only, as | 


we rode up the trail, 


The open ranges of the great mountain 


on the opposite or west side of the river 
from camp appeared to offer better possi- 
bilities for bears. So Bill and Moose ford- 
ed the river early the following day, as 
Tom and I started out for the high hills 
up the east side. One climb to a group of 
three large rams and another to a bunch 
of over thirty netted only a look at aver- 
age heads and broken points. We were 
having difficulty in finding a head without 
dubbed or broken points. While watching 
these sheep, about three o’clock that after- 
noon, we thought we heard three shots in 
rapid succession, but could not be certain 
because of the frequent rumblings of the 
glacier. However, we soon spotted their 
horses tethered out on a g-1ssy flat of the 
mountain on which they were hunting. We 
knew they had sighted and gone after game 
of some kind. When we left the hills be- 
fore dusk their horses were still in the 
same place. We reached camp at eleven 
and about an hour thereafter Bill came 
in, all smiles, 





with a large brown grizzly | 


pelt tied to the saddle, a bear almost as | 


large and of the same type as the first we 
had killed. They had sighted him coming 
off a high glacier at the head of a creek 
which traversed the mountain slope they 
were on, and headed down. To get him 
they had to go about two miles, cross two 
creek canyons and work above him. 
reaching high ground, while Moose was 
trying to locate him, Bill happened to see 
the bear walking down the side hill. He 
ran for a rock point and upon reaching it 
saw the bear some 200 yards below. 
Stretching out on a flat rock he sent three 
rapid shots into his body. The pelt veri- 
fied his statement that his shots, the last 
two of which were running, had been 


Upon | 
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Golden Hours 


Vacations—whether they be long tours or week- 
end excursions—are your Golden Hours of play 
time. So, why not pack them with all the fun 
and enjoyment you can. GILKIE Trailers, The 
New Way to Go, are completely fitted homes, 
roomy and spacious; comfortable and econom- 
ical. They are easy to move about and behind 
the car GILKIES are very compact packages 
that roll smoothly at all speeds. 
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ALL in ONE Boot 


Perfected! A _ hand- 
made boot, that is 
suitable for every out- 
door purpose—yet is 
comfortable as a dress 
shoe. Everything you 
need in a boot is com- 
bined in this A. A. 
Cutter special. No 
“breaking in”! Al] 
widths, any height top 
or weight soles. 
For other Cutter 
styles, send 


for illustrated 
catalog. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wa 





























Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 


This enthralling a regularly selling 
for $3.00, now $1.50, while it lasts. 
215 p., illus. 9%x6%4r1 in. 


Order now—only $1.50 


Outdoor Life Book Shop Mount Morris, Ill. 





COMPLETELY FURNISHE 


@ A GREAT COVERED WAGON VALUE 


nothing comparable to this beautifully fitted 
Its bigness will amaze 


There is 
out camp trailer in America. 


you—its appointments are deluxe, including berths, 
vardrobe—kitchen complete with enamel sink, ice 
box, stove vent, pantry, 20 gallon water tank, screens, 
electric lights. Everything, in fact, to make trailer 


traveling really luxurious. And it’s built like a fine 
car—with a fine car’s dependability and ruggedness— 
all this for only $417 f.0.b. Detroit. Other stock models 
—lower and higher priced, = special custom built 
designs for sportemen, tourists, salesmen and Glen ley 


purposes. DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE MAILED 


FREE! 
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14683 E. Jefferson Ave. Michigan 
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placed back of the left shoulder within 
a six-inch circle. This was his first and 
largest grizzly, and we were delighted to 
know he had killed it alone. The three 
shots from his 30-inch barrel Springfield, 
using 186-grain Remington, had penetrated 
entirely through the bear. He was a happy 
boy and proved himself to be a hard hunter 
and a good game shot. 


HE weather continued hot for several 

days, making our climbs for sheep on 
the high slopes and benches quite hard, and 
fording the Donjek at night dangerous be- 
cause of high waters. Fresh wolf tracks 
on the sand bars told why the sheep were 
ranging so high. One evening after dusk, 
while returning to camp, we sighted a black 
wolf in the brush. He was watching our 
horses. Pulling the rifle out of the scab- 
bard while sliding from the saddle on the 
opposite side, I saw him standing not more 
than 100 yards away before a rock, watch- 
ing us with devilish curiosity. It was too 
dark to align the sights, but always anxious 
to kill one of these rascals, I was not 
going to be cheated out of the chance be- 
cause of darkness. Taking aim as much 
as circumstances permitted, the shot missed 
him by inches. The bullet richocheted off 
the boulder just over his shoulder. Failure 
to connect with that wolf was a bitter dis- 
appointment, and I came into camp feeling 
that one of my greatest ambitions in the 
game fields would probably remain un- 
realized. 

(Concluded in Our Next Issue) 


The Big Ones Get Away . . Sometimes 
(Continued from page 15) 


I could think of nothing else to do to 
make me feel a bit better about it so I 
turned around and groused at John. 

“Never make that crack about ‘tinking 
I lose him’ again when I'm tied into a 
big fish, John. It disturbs a fellow when 
he’s busy.” 

But I could not be really angry, not 
when I looked at John’s face. He was a 
picture of misery and I could not imagine 
why until I remembered that he had been 
promised $2 if we got a bigger trout than 
Watts got—and Watts already had a 
five-pounder that he caught the day be- 
fore. 

I bent on another fly and a new leader. 
No McGinty this time but a cork-bodied 
bug on a No. 4 hook and as I worked it 
out I hoped that there was another fish 
like the first one somewhere within reach. 
It seemed a wild hope. 

It is here, from here on, that this story 
may begin to sound like a fairy tale but 
it is absolutely true. If anything some 
of the incidents are modified, stepped 
down, slowed up, because it does sound 
a bit incredible. A friend of mine has 
fished, just once as far as I know, over 
this identical piece of water and he had 
no such fishing. A good many others 
have fished either there or in the vicinity 
and some large trout have been caught. 
A few of them weighed six and seven 
pounds but more of them weighed two 
and three pounds. The big fellows are 
the exceptions, ordinarily. Two-pounders 
are about the usual run of the mine, with 
plenty of little fellows that are just right 
for the pan if you fish in close enough. 

This evening it was different and the 
first cast with the new lure was success- 
ful. Two fish rose for it as it dropped 
and one of them got it. That fish I landed, 
after a good scrap, and it measured 
twenty-four inches after John’s net had 
dipped into the water and brought him 
inboard, silvery sides brilliantly splashed 
with crimson. 
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The next fish was hooked and lost al- 
most at once. That one we never saw. 
There was a tremendous swirl, the rod 
arched into a near-breaking curve as I 
almost prayed for the leader to hold when 
the line was exhausted. I never got 
an inch of line from that trout and he 
did just what the others did that followed 
him. He started for the middle of Su- 
perior as soon as he felt the hook and 
just kept right on going. 

This time, if John had been thinking of 
saying anything about “tinking you lose 
him” he let discretion keep him thinking 
it instead of allowing his mellow, sad 
voice to roll out over the water where a 
hatch of shad had begun to tick the quiet 
surface of Locomotive Bay and to solve, 
in some degree, the mystery of this phe- 
nomenal fishing. 

We had been backing up towards shore 
constantly since we had raised the first 
trout. We were about 100 yards out now 
and we noticed that there were rises in all 
directions. The fish were feeding on the 
hatch and as they kept coming in closer 





Dan and a St. Ignace steelhead 


we backed ahead of them. Watts, who 
long before this had discovered that his 
bait-casting rod and spoons were useless 
had been behind us for some time before 
we even noticed their approach. Now 
he and Dan began to give us their ad- 
vice. 

It was not advice that we were in need 
of, it was heavier leaders, and this had 
been apparent for some time. Two or 
three years before I had been bitten with 
the light tackle bug. For home fishing, 
leader points down to split hairs, and not 
much heavier ones for Canadian fishing. 
Most of us go through that stage, too, and 
it is funny how quickly we can change 
our minds! 

I changed mine all over again then but 
it did but little good because among all 
the leaders I had there was not even a 
medium heavy one among them. I knew 
Watts had no fly tackle and as a last 
resort decided to try a leader cut from a 
roll of artificial gut that I found buried 
among the litter in my tackle box. It was 
old and brittle but fairly heavy. 


HE first fish hooked on the artificial 

gut I landed and on the second one 
the knot pulled loose. It made no differ- 
ence at all where the bugs fell. As they 
dropped to the surface fish after fish 
swirled up in a low heaving roll and 
grabbed them. I only had nine of these 
lures to start with and some of them were 
sorry-looking specimens, but that made 


10t the slightest difference. They went 
one after the other—almost out into the 
middle of Lake Superior. 

Now the sun was sinking fast. The 
fishing tug that we had seen far out to 
sea when we left camp was a black hulk 
in the gathering dusk. Watts and John 
had long before beached their canoe and 
were still offering advice, most of it very 
very poor advice, from a grandstand seat 
on the gunwale. By this time we were 
backed up to the beach ourselves, backed 
up by that advancing school of trout that 
seemingly had ten-pounders for their 
drum majors and little three and four- 
pounders for drummer boys. 

Altogether we must have been fast to 
a dozen trout but there were just two in 
the canoe. But they were magnificent 
fish, big anywhere, even for St. Ignace. 
I had traded a dozen bugs for them and 
now I had only one left but it did not 
matter for the big rise seemed to be 
about over. Where before, for well over 
an hour there had been rising fish in 
all directions, now there was just an 
occasional rise in the deepening shad- 
Ows. 

“Well,” remarked Watts, “you bum 
fishermen might as well go home before 
you fall in yourselves.” 


AY ATTS is always helpful and I re- 

plied that we might as well. We 
had actually started to get squared away 
for the paddle back to camp when my 
gaze fell on that last bug. There was a 
bug! It must have been a mistake when 
it was made. Big and clumsy, it was 
nothing but a gob of cork and feather on 
a 1/0 hook. 

“Just a minute till I feed ’em this one,” 
I sang out, and bent it on the leader. 
Getting it out was almost impossible and 
after two or three attempts I gave up 
and once again started to get ready for 
leaving. I stood up in the canoe to stretch 
my cramped legs before taking down the 
tackle and left the big bug lying on the 
surface a few feet away while I did so. 
When my back was turned both Dan and 
Watts shouted that I had a strike. 

I grabbed for the rod and noticed the 
commotion almost at the bow of the 
canoe at the same time. Before I could 
even get my balance line was running out 
—and it kept right on running. Watts 
thought that was very funny and cha- 
grined as I was at such a poor show of 
fishing I could not help smiling myself. 
It is unusual for trout to make such ter- 
rific runs and the only way I can account 
for it is that these fish were feeding in 
strange water. They belonged in deeper 
water and as soon as they got into trou- 
ble their instinct was to get back to it as 
quickly as possible. That may be a mile 
out and I have yet to go fishing with a 
mile of trout line. 

Night was falling as we passed out of 
Locomotive Bay and turned the point. 
The hulk of St. Ignace seemed black and 
imposing. As we headed in towards 
camp Agate Island was a shadowy blot 
on the right of us. 

A few minutes later John and Dan had 
a fire going, and trout and bacon were 
being grilled in front of the open flame. 
From the tent Watts appeared holding in 
his hand a pair of scales. I was still feel- 
ing ashamed of myself but already disap- 
pointment was beginning to mellow under 
the spell of the wilderness night. <A 
porcupine was crying somewhere back in 
the bush. The rim of a huge red moon 
was coming up out of the lake. In just 
a little while now the bay would be a 
carpet of starlight. 

By lamplight Watts weighed the two 
trout that hadn’t got away—and together 
they weighed 11 pounds! 





———— 
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“Why Jack, what are you doing over here? “Oh, that place got my goat by offering 


I thought you had a liquor store in your some inferior substitute every time I asked 
neighborhood.” for Crab Orchard.” 
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It pays to insist on Crab Orchard if you 
want a genuine straight whiskey at a 
reasonable price. It’s made the good old 
Kentucky way. Bottled right from the bar- 








"Yes sir, Crab Orchard’s our best seller. rel—neither artificially aged nor colored. 
People have been waiting for a real straight And the low price is the best news of all. 
whiskey at such a sensible price. We sell Accept no substitutes! 


; what the public calls for and make no 
attempt to substitute inferior goods.” 


Other straight whiskies | 
we recommend: 


OLD Mc BRAYER 

OLD GRAND DAD 

OLD TAYLOR ' 
OLD CROW 

SUNNY BROOK STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 

: HILL AND HILL The American Medicinal Spirits Company, Inc. 

& MOUNT VERNON New York + Chicago + SanFrancisco + Baltimore + Louisville i 

; OLD OVERHOLT 
HERMITAGE 























KENTUCKY BOURBON—STRAIGHT AS A STRING 





This advertisement is not intended to offer alcobolic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 












Sectional Boat for Anglers 
By Don Richards 


O MANY readers have written for plans 

of a sectional boat which can be carried 
on the running board or roof of a car or 
even inside it, that we offer the following 
instructions to build a light, mobile and 
sturdy little craft. 

This beat is made in three sections which 
bolt together. The length is 8 feet, large 
enough for one fisherman. Two can oc- 
cupy it in a pinch, but for steady use by 
two men, we advise that the boat be built 
10 feet long and proportionately wider. A 
light paddle serves to propel and guide 
the craft. When taken apart the two end 
sections fit into the center. Note that 
widths are figured carefully to permit 
this. There is even room fer one or two 
seat boards set on edge between the nested 
end sections. Seat boards of course are 
removable. 





6 doz. wood screws No. 6, 1%” fastens 
planks to floor battens 

16 doz. wood screws No. 6, 144” fastens 
bottom planks to sides and ends 

% lb. elastic seam composition 

YZ pint marine glue. 

You will note construction is very simple. 
The bottom planks run lengthwise of the 
sections. Build the center section first, cut 
out two ends and brace them properly to 
receive the sides. Spread sides apart in the 
center with a solid form and bend their 
ends in and screw them to the braced sec- 
tion ends. Put in floor battens (“A” in 
drawing) screwing to sides. Four of the 
floor battens lie flat on bottom of sections 
and one sets on edge to stiffen center of 
large section. Put floor on last. Plane 
floor planks so they join tightly at the in- 
side edge and gap slightly at the outside 
edge. Fill the opening with seam compo- 
sition. Coat all joints between ends, sides, 
floor and battens with marine glue before 
screwing together. 
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Top drawing shows plan of boat sections, center shows side elevation and lower drawing 
is cross-section amidships the center section 


List of Materials 

2 pes. 4%” x 12” by 8 ft. long for sides 

4 pes. 4” x 10” by 8 ft. for floor 

1 pe. %” x 12” by 6 ft. for inside ends 
of small sections 

1 pe. 1” x 12” by 12 ft., ends of large 
section, seat board and small ends of small 
sections. These can be cypress, spruce, or 
white pine 

1 pe. 1” x 3” by 14 ft. for floor battens, 
fir or yellow pine 

1 pe. 1” x 10” by 2 ft. for knee braces, 
oak or maple 

Hardware 


1 doz. 3%” x 2” bolts with wing nuts and 
washers to fasten sections together 

2 doz. wood screws No. 8, 1% 
planks to knee braces 


” 


fastens 


The knee braces (“B") can be omitted, 
but they give rigidity to center section and 
are not in the way of the nested sections 
when boat is taken apart. Varnish the in- 
side with two coats and give the outside 
three coats of good white lead paint. This 
boat will be permanently watertight, light 
to handle, strong enough to stand hard 
knocks and can be built out of cypress 
lumber for around $8.00. 


Serial Number 


UTBOARD motors, like automobiles, 
are known to their factories by num- 
ber and model. These should always be 
given when you write in for information 


or repairs. When you buy a new motor 
do two things immediately. One is to copy 
down model and number in some safe place 
so you will always have it. The second is 
to fill out the record card and return to 
the factory, registering motor under your 
name and address. These simple acts may 
save you much annoyance at some future 
time.—D. R. 


Installing Inboard Motors 
By Don Richards 


HE POSITION of an inboard metor 

is sometimes a nice problem for the 
amateur builder of small boats. Just where 
you place the engine bed either substan- 
tially influences or actually determines the 
trim and balance, the convenience and room 
available for passengers aboard and the 
actual performance of the boat in the way 
of speed and seaworthiness. 

Should you set the engine too close to 
the stern, your boat “squats” when running. 
Such a location also crowds the shaft, con- 
nections and stuffing box and makes this 
assembly hard to service when the need 
arrives. Place the engine too near the bow 
and the boat sets down at the head, which 
is just as undesirable as squatting. A for- 
ward position also requires a greater length 
of propeller shaft with its inevitable in- 
creased vibration and noise. 

The usual practice is to place the mo- 
tor a bit back of the center of the boat's 
length, or in sea parlance “aft of amid- 
ships.” This gives room forward for pas- 
sengers, which is the proper place to pro- 
vide seating capacity since forward of the 
engine means .less noise and vibration. Mo- 
tors placed in the exact center of a boat 
give good balance but cut up the available 
room into sections too small for conveni- 
ence. The happy medium of location 
therefore has been worked out to be just 
back of amidships. 

Something of course depends upon the 
type of boat but we are discussing here 
open boats of moderate length such as will 
be built by the owner and in which he 
will install new or used engines of medium 
and low power. 

Always keep the power plant as low as 
possible. This results in a low center of 
gravity with increased safety and allows 
a straighter propeller shaft. Straight 
shafts deliver more power than shafts 
broken into angles with universal joints. 
The universal is always a greedy devourer 
of power. In most jobs a slight slant is 
necessary, but by slanting the motor in line 
with the shaft, a perfectly straight drive 
can often be had. Motors must not be 
tilted over much and only such motors as 
will not suffer through impaired lubrica- 
tion can be set at an angle. 


USE HEAVY timbers for the engine 
bed. For 18-foot craft, these should 
be 2x6 inches in section or larger and 
should be of new sound oak. Reinforce 
the bottoms of frames or ribs and fasten 
the two fore and aft timbers to these. The 
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fastenings must prevent the weight and jar 
ef the engine bearing directly on floor 
planks, especially in boats built with flat 
hottoms. With such craft, cross timbers 
are laid down first and bolted to the sides 
of the boat as well as to the bottom ribs 


to distribute the strain and weight. Large | 


heavy engines require longer bed timbers 
than lighter motors. Make the timbers as 
much longer than the base of engine as 
you judge necessary to distribute the heavy 
weight over a greater area of the boat's 
frame. 

Height of the bed and installation of the 
propeller depend upon external flywheel of 
motor, if it has one, and the diameter of 
the wheel (propeller). Propellers are 
generally hung so their blades clear the 
bottom of the hull by 1% to 2% inches. 
The height of the bed timbers above the 
floor or hull is adjusted to line up with the 
propeller shaft. 

Some boats will change their shape 
slightly in the water. It is wise therefore 
to check alignment of engine and shait 





after launching. Unbolt the coupling and | 


rotate the shaft slowly by hand. You may 


find it necessary to raise or lower the| 


engine on its bed slightly. Small metal 
shim plates (not washers for washers will 
gradually bed down into the wood and 
change engine’s position again) will raise 
the engine, and to lower it the top of the 
timbers can be planed off a bit. 

The propeller shaft must have a stuffing 
box on the inside of the hull and a stern 
bearing on the outside. Sometimes a metal 
tube connects these two but this is not 
absolutely necessary. Still one must check 
the hole bored through the deadwood care- 
fully to make sure the shaft will not rub 
on it any place. A hole one-half inch 
larger in diameter than the shaft will usu- 
ally guarantee this. Faces of the shaft log 
must be perfectly square and at right angles 
io the shaft so bearing and stuffing box 
align with shaft. The tops of the engine 
timbers must be absolutely smooth and 
straight, otherwise the assembly will not 
line up and the engine will be strained 
when its holddown bolts are drawn snug. 


Stern Height Changes Out- 
board Performance 


N ORDER to get maximum efficiency 

from any outboard motor the boat’s stern 
should be of such height that the propeller 
operates with no cavitation and drives the 
boat forward with the greatest speed. 

If a stern is too high for the type of 
motor used, the propeller operates too close 
to the surface of the water. Air follows 
down the gear case and forms a pocket in 
which the propeller may turn at a danger- 
ously high speed and still show very low 
forward speed of the boat. 

Should the stern transom be too low, the 
propeller operates too far below the water’s 
surface, causing a reduction of boat speed 
due to the additional area of the lower unit 
which must be forced through the water. 

Any outboard manufacturer will gladly 
recommend the proper stern height for any 
of their models. For high speed work on 
light racing bottoms, the stern should be as 
high as possible without causing cavitation. 
On cruisers, large boats and runabouts 
which are used in rough water, the stern 
must be low enough to prevent the pro- 
peller coming out of the water when the 
— gg over the crests of large waves. 


Need Help to Build a Boat? 
"THE EDITOR of this department is 


ready to help amateurs build any type 
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GEAR-SHIFT CONTROL 


Slip a Caille Gear-Shift motor on your boat and 
know the thrill that only Caille can give—the 
thrill of maneuvering an outboard boat like a fine 
car... or a big inboard runabout or cruiser! Caille 
Gear-Shift Control is the latest, most sensational 
advance in outboard motoring. 


Start your motor in neutral—quickly, easily and 
with added security. Take aboard or land passen- 
gers, untie your mooring line or lift the anchor 
while the motor is still running. You can start out 
in low speed, troll all day at a snail’s pace—step 
out in full speed ahead with a simple twist of the 
wrist—back up in a slow reverse or stop on a 
thin dime with high speed reverse. 


Caille patented Gear-Shift Control is designed 
and built to last the life of the motor. It’s an 
inbuilt, integral feature with no 
gears to clash—no complicated 
parts to wear out. And Caille 
Gear-Shift actually adds to the 
: life of your motor by elimi- 
nating all strain and stress 

on the power head and other HIGH GEAR 
Gp moving parts. Here’s a 

tested, proved, tried out- FOR 

board Control—exclusive 
with Caille—offering years 
of outboard motoring satis- 
faction and modern boating 
convenience. Order a Gear- 
Shift Caille from your deal- 
er—or write the factory 
direct. 

















THIS BOOK FREE 


This book fully describes 
Caille Motors—includes full 
specification charts which 
you can use for intelligent 
comparison. Compare 
ille. Know the facts! 
Write for your free copy. 
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CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6283 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. STOP ie 
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of small boat such as rowboats, kayaks, 
outboard racers, small sail craft, etc. Write 
in for any information you need on woods, 
hardware, patterns, plans, tools, etc. 


Tragic Truth About the Elk 
(Continued from page 17) 


If the winter is severe they face starva- 
tion. The heavy losses are in the calves. 
The mothers wean them in the month of 
January and if there isn’t feed the little 
fellows soon get weak and die. I live in 
the path of the elk that leave the Park on 
the north and it is pitiful to see the little 
fellows trying to make a living of it. They 
are so weak when they start to move they 
will fall down; the mothers pawing in the 
snow and when they have the snow pawed 
away there is nothing but bare ground in 
sight. They are so weak they can hardly 
travel and if they come to a fence, in try- 
ing to jump it they fall and are often 
found in the wire tangled up and dead. 

When the foot-hills snow begins to go 
off in the spring the bands will begin to 
move back to the Park before it is time 
to drop their young calves. If they had 
a range where there was feed they would 
locate, that is lots of them would, and not 
go to the Park for the summer. This 
would ease up the Park feed and stock 
up the country joining the Park. 

I am speaking of the northern herd in 
particular now and I will go back thirty- 
five years. It was estimated that there 
were from 30,000 to 40,000 head of elk in 
the northern herd then. Our winters were 
longer and harder. The elk did not come 
down through civilization. The winter 
loss was small, mostly old bulls and old 
cows. They found feed in the summer 
in the high country north of the Park 
and had a larger range to summer and 
winter on. Then we set aside these large 
forest reserves, which were all right in 
a way, and I know my good friend, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whom I have guided on 
hunting trips, never intended they should 
be handled the way they are. He was too 
good a sport. I am a Montanan but there 
are a few things that Montana has done 
that I am not proud of. 


Asour the time we created these for- 
est reserves Montana boosted her dry- 
land farms, bringing thousands of people 
to the state to try and make a living by 
farming on our cattle ranges, on desert 
land without water, ruining one of the 
best stock ranges that laid outdoors. Most 
[of the farmers] who tried failed and 
deserted the land. The sheepman never 
thought of ranging sheep into a moun- 
tainous country until the dry-land farmer 
came in the forest. Men anxious to make 
the forest a commercial proposition 
leased the grass to the stock men, which 
was the biggest crime ever done to the 
wild game. Not only have the wild game 
herds dwindled away but the big water- 
sheds, the reservoirs that held the heavy 
snows, have been ruined. The thousands 
of domestic sheep that graze in the Na- 
tional Forest have trampled out and fed 
out all the underbrush that held the heavy 
snows and let it go out gradually when 
warm weather came on. Now when warm 
weather comes on the snows in the moun- 
tains go out with a rush; there is nothing 
to hold them, making a shortage of water 
for irrigation purposes. Again, years ago, 
we seldom had forest fires. They -are set 
by lightning only during the summer. At 
that time the heavy snows would stay in 
the mountains all summer. There would 


be plenty of moisture in the ground and 
it would be hard for a fire to start. But 
read of the fires today and the millions 


the Government is spending trying to | 
them out. I merely cite this to show \ 
what the northern herd of elk is 
against in the way of feed. 

The country north of Yellowstone Pa: 
that belonged to the northern herd of e! 
before we created these forests, lies in tl 
Absaroka National Forest. When it w 
first opened for grazing 110,000 head of 
sheep grazed over this forest in one sur 
mer and to the boundary line of the Par! 
Now can you imagine why the elk we 
into the Park and stayed there? Wi 
game will not stay in a country wher 
domestic sheep have been. In fact, 
animal except bear will sta n a shee 
range. A grasshopper would starve 
death. What they don’t eat their shar 
hoofs tramp out. The Forest Service saw 
they were crowding the Park line pretty 
close so they cut off a little strip of the 
Reserve along the north boundary of the 
Park and restricted it to sheep. This strip 
is not over two miles wide in places an 
then as someone went out of the sheep 
business, or died off, they reduced the 
number to be grazed on the forest until 
now they allow only 50,000 or 60,00 
which is that much too many. 

HERE is a place for sheep but surely 

it is not in our beautiful mountains 
They should be back on the open plains 
country where they were before we set 
aside the forest forty years ago. Mor 
tana then had ten sheep where she ha 
one today and they did not range in the 
mountains. We talk about our mow 
tains, wild flowers, beautiful streams and 
grassy parks. Make a trip through thes« 
mountains some summer. You will be 
greeted with barking sheep dogs, blatting 
sheep, streams that are as cold as ice and 
hould be pure, polluted from the bed 
grounds of the bands of sheep. Years 
ago these same mountains were full of 
the blue grouse; where are they today? 
Their nests and eggs have been stamped 
out and broken. 

The old stock man of the West did not 
overstock his range. He wanted to use 
not only one year but for years. He 
liked to see plenty of old grass left on 
the ground so that it would go to seed 
The seeds rattle off in the fall, the snow 
buries them and the ranges re-seed the 
selves. Try and find any old grass ona 
forest reserve that is open for stock graz- 
ing. You will find the range as bare as 
the roadway. Why overstock? Ask any 
cattleman who uses the forest for graz 


Ss 


ing what his loss is by pois [plants] in 
the spring when he turns out on the for 
est. He will tell you it is near five per 
cent while years ago, before we had these 


forest reserves, his losses probably would 
not have been one per cent. Why, there 
is no old grass to turn out on in the spring 
and the stock has to feed on the new 
grass and everything they can get. The 
native grasses are gone, iven't had a 
chance to re-seed. Weed feed takes their 
place and lots of these are poisonous. The 
answer is “overstocked.” I merely cite 
you this to show you the condition of a 
range country that our elk are supposed 
to come onto and winter. 





ET’S return to the northern herd of 
elk. The first big loss from this herd 
was in 1919. The hunters killed 4,000 
and if they had been counted it would 
reach near 10,000 winter killed, that is, 
starved to death. No, I don’t expect 
this has ever been handed out to the pub- 
lic. However it is true, and Montana 
can’t be very proud of it. Winter set in 
in November; heavy snows came on. The 
large herds moved down along the north 
boundary of the Park. They soon fed off 
the small scrap of country in the Park 
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ey used for winter range. Out of the 
Park and farther north the range that be- 
longed to them had been sheeped off dur- 
ing the summer. There was nothing to 
do but to come on down through civiliza- 


tion. Well, it is a sad story to tell— 
4000 killed and God knows how many 
starved. 

Almost every year since 1919, this 


northern herd in the fall has worked to 
he northern part of the Park, and when 
their feed gets short hundreds of them 
leave the Park and winter down the Yel- 
lowstone River among the ranchers. Here 
is the worst part of it. Their main trail 
leads over a shoulder of a mountain. 
Where they leave the Park they must 
cross a sagebrush bench lying along the 
Park line on their way to the lower coun- 
try. Behind every rock and bush there 
s a man with a gun. Well, some get 
through the firing line and we call this 
hunting. Each year since 1919 this death 
trap has taken its toll in elk until three 
years ago the herd was reduced to 3,000 

r 4,000 head. We have had several mild 
winters and the elk did not leave the 
Park and the estimate this fall [1933] 
was from 12,000 to 14,000 head. 

What is the solution to the elk situa- 
tion in Montana? The state doesn’t seem 
to care. It is simply a political proposi- 

in. The Game Department and the For- 
est Service have shown they have fallen 
down on the job. The Park Service has 
no jurisdiction after the elk leave the 
Park. The Park breeds them and for the 
overflow this should be a wonderful game 
country adjoining the Park but if some- 
thing isn’t done the northern herd of elk 
is due to be exterminated. There is a 
way to save them. But the issue must be 
taken up in Washington for the stockmen 
will put up a fight before they give up 
their mountain range feed. 


Surface Fly Fishing for Bass 


(Continued from page 27) 


in this instance. Last, don’t neglect get- 
ting some of those bugs which cause quite 
a disturbance when you jerk them through 
the water. White is my favorite in this 
type but at times a black is most effective. 
This will give you an assortment which 
will take care of your needs. Naturally 
you will find some that appeal to you 
more than others and the psychological 
effect of having confidence in any lure 
gives you a distinct advantage when us- 
ing 1t. 

Methods of fishing bass bugs vary but 
one general rule which I think most suc- 
cessful fishermen follow is to fish them 
slowly. Don’t be in a hurry to work 
them through the water in order to make 
another cast quickly. 

First select your water carefully. Your 
best chances are where it is shallow. 
Deep water is never good for surface 
lures because the bass do not see them. 
After you make the cast let the bug rest 
quietly, anywhere from a few seconds to 
a couple of minutes. Then twitch it 
slightly, just enough to move it an inch 
or even less. Follow this with another 
pause—vary the length of it from time to 
time until you find a method most produc- 
tive in the water you are fishing. After 
this give another jerk, or perhaps two or 
three. Follow this with another pause 
and so on. Cover some eight or ten feet 
of water in this manner and then pick up 
for a cast to some other place. 

Try casting the bug so that it alights 
on a lily pad. Let it stay there for a 
time and then twitch it off. Cast it to the 
shore or on a log in likely looking terri- 
tory. Always let it rest on such places a 
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short time before twitching it off. De- 
liberation, slow movements, slight twitch- 
ing are the main factors. I’ve been fish- 
ing with bass bugs many years and I've 
yet to find them effective when fished 
fast. Don’t be afraid to let them lie still 
on the water. This frequent pausing in 
the retrieve makes the occasional action 
you give the bug most effective. If the 
action is kept up without pause it fails 
to attract. 

Don't get the idea that only morning 
and evening is good for bug fishing. 
Sometimes the best catches have been 
made during the middle of hot, bright 
days. 


proposition at best. You can never be 
sure what a bass is going to do from 
day to day. 


Insects and Trout 
(Continued from page 18) 


the artificial to closely imitate the man- 
ner in which the nymphs act, one will 
catch more trout than by any other 
method that I know. 

Last year, during the latter part of 
April, Ray Bergman and I were invited 
to visit Skytop Lodge in Pennsylvania, 
to look over their trout stream and make 
suggestions for putting it into better con- 
dition for a large party which was to be 
there the following week. Using Berg- 
man’s nymphs, we each caught more than 
150 trout from this stream in a little over 
a half day’s fishing, including many brown 


trout which, we were informed, were 
never caught there before. Naturally all 
the fish were carefully returned to the 
stream. During the big party, at which 
we were also present, we repeated our 
catch while dry and wet flies fell far 
short. 


If I were to pick out the one big fault 
common to most anglers using 
method, I would say, “Fishing too fast 


much too fast.” One must be slow, pa- 
tient and extremely cautious and delib- 
erate in handling nymphs. In making 


them move, the least possible distance is 
best, not over an inch or two at the most 
—certainly not two or three feet at a jerk 
as most anglers move them. 


The best time to fish is an elusive | 


this | 


[' IS the method used in fishing these 


nymphs that is important and that is 
why one must know the habits of the in- 
sects. 
the trout until they 
into the adult form. 


come forth to hatch 


Some nymphs are never visible to | 


Some do this on the | 


bottom of the stream and then rise to the | 


surface, unfold their wings 
a moment on the surface before flying or 
take wing instantly. The May flies do 
this. 

Others crawl up stones, sticks or vege- 
tation and hatch above water level—the 
all-important stone fly does this. Still 
others swim to the surface to hatch and 
fly away immediately, as does the caddis 
worm after emerging from his pupa. 

The nymph of the net-winged midges 
dwells in very swift water, 


rocks and emerges from the pupa in that | 


position. Some, in shallow riffles, are 


fastened to | 


and either rest | 


able to reach the surface before letting | 


go their hold, while others are swept 
away by the current in deeper water. 

Some nymphs swing from rock to rock 
by means of a fine silk thread which they 
spin—an artificial on a fine leader can be 
made a perfect imitation if held in the 
swift water and allowed to swing back 
and forth. 

Now let’s look back over these few 
habits and see what they mean to nymph 
fishing. Isn’t it evident that if one knows 
what insect is hatching he will know the 
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general motions it goes through to hatch 
and can handle his artificial nymph to 


| correspond after choosing the correct size 
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and color? 

Let us suppose midges are hatching. 
Their nymphs are black, small and fiat. 
One should choose his smallest black 
nymph or wet fly cut down to resemble a 
nymph (“c” in sketch below). Since they 
are found in swift water and riffles, that 
is where the trout will be feeding—in 
the riffles and heads of pools where the 
fly may be holding fast to a stone or 
washed down with the current. Since 
the adult fly may also be grayish or 
brownish in color, similar colored small 
flies could be used, wet or dry. 


N THE case of May flies an entirely 

different approach is needed. They 
hatch out on the bottom in both swift and 
quiet waters and rise to the top. Your 
artificial should correspond. Let it sink 
to the bottom and bring it up with small 
jerks. Or, in swift water, let it ride down 
with the current. In fact, imitate all the 
possible motions of the nymph in the 
water—also the newly-hatched fly, which 
will have wings partly developed. Here 
the wet fly, trimmed so that small, unde- 
veloped wings are imitated by cutting 





‘‘a’’—Wet fly, represents adult or winged 


stage of insect. ‘‘b’’—Same fly trimmed 

to represent hatching adult before leav- 

ing water. ‘‘c’’—Same fly trimmed to 
represent nymph 


away part of the hackle and most of the 
wings on the fly (“b” in sketch above) is 
successful. If the fish are surface-feed- 
ing, use the corresponding wet fly, un- 
trimmed, or the dry fly. 

It would be impossible in a limited 
space to give all the methods necessary 
for successful nymph fishing. A few sug- 
gestions should be enough so that most 
anglers can catch the idea and carry on 
from there to their own salvation. It 
would be worth while to look up your 
April, 1934 issue of OutTpoor Lire and 
read again Bergman’s fine article on 
nymph fishing. Ray gives some very suc- 
cessful methods and a _ knowledge of 
nymph habits will make you understand 
why they are successful and when they 
should be used. And the first thing you 
know, you will be inventing your own 
methods simply because you will have to 
do so in order to imitate the action of the 
nymphs you have studied. 

One more suggestion before we leave 
the nymphs and ge above the surface 
with the flies. Small nymphs are most 
prevalent in April and early May, the 
bigger ones appearing as the season ad- 
vances. Also, small streams are apt to 
hold small nymphs and large streams, the 
big nymphs. These are points well worth 
remembering. 

Now let’s get to the flies. As far as the 
seasons go, we also find small, dark, dull 
flies coming out first in April, the larger, 
brighter colored ones appearing later in 
May and June, after which day hatches 
fast disappear and only evening or night 
hatches occur when it is cool. 


T THE first of the season it is best to 
use very small flies, those tied on 14, 

16 or smaller hooks, of such colors as 
black, browns, rusty, gray, etc., if one 
wishes to match the flies on the water. 





Among those we find such names as a va- 
riety of Black Gnats, Black Midge, Wild 
Turkey, Hare’s Ear and Gold Ribbed 
Hare’s Ear, Iron Blue Dun, Cowdung, 
Orange Fish Hawk, Hawthorne, Brown 
Buzz, Brown Drake, March Bsown, Alder, 
Beaverkill, and a host of others. Usually 
they should be fished deep until big 
hatches appear. 

Wet flies are used to represent three 
steps in insect life—the nymphs, the 
hatched fly before leaving the water, and 
the adult insect which is either on the 
water or drowned. To represent the 
nymphs the wings and part of the hackle 
are trimmed off—and sometimes the fly 
rubbed in the sand or dirt to make it 
bedraggled. It is fished like the nymphs. 
To represent the hatching fly, part of the 
wings and hackle are removed and it is 
fished under the surface, either allowed 
to float with the current and then re- 
trieved by small jerks, or fished across 
the current or cast upstream and allowed 
to float down, all of these methods hav- 
ing variations, according to the insects 
you are imitating. 

To represent the adult, the fly is not 
trimmed and is fished on the surface, al- 
lowed to float like a low-floating dry, or 
dragged over the surface or in other ways 
made to imitate the live or drowned in- 
sects. In order to give a hint of the 
many ways flies can be handled, the fol- 
lowing ought to start your thinker to 
working. 

Very often flies will hover just over the 
water and dip down to touch it and rise 
again a few inches. To copy this motion, 
tie on a good imitation of the natural in- 
sect as your dropper fly, then on the end 
of the leader use a big wet fly or nymph 
or even a shot sinker if the current is 
very strong. Let your line float down (or 
cast it down) and leaving the end fly in 
the water, adjust the height of the tip of 
your rod so that the dropper fly just hangs 
over the water. Now move the rod tip 
slightly, just enough to make the fly dip 
and touch the water and then up again— 
the same as the real fly. Guide your line 
across the current and back, stopping to 
dip the fly over likely-looking spots. If 
you do this carefully and slowly, you will 
get many surprise rises that all other 
methods could not produce. 


"THERE are many variations of this 
method, such as casting the end fly 
over a stone or stick, either down, across 
or upstream, tightening up the line and 
then dipping the dropper fly. 

One variation of this idea which I have 
found extremely good and the salvation 
of strong, windy days, takes us on into 
the dry fly fishing. Let me first discuss 
the habits of a few flies which make this 
type of fishing successful. 

A large number of the insects, includ- 
ing May flies (males), crane flies, midges 
and some caddis flies or duns have a habit 
of hovering over the water and dancing 
up and down in graceful sweeps, some- 
times touching the water. Some do this 
in the open, some under sheltering, over- 
hanging trees and bushes, some around 
rocks and still others over the wavy part 
of rapids and uneven waters. 

To take advantage of this habit on 
windy days, select a good imitation of the 
fly on the water, preferably one that has 
a small hook and plenty of hackle or 
wings, such as the fan-wings or bivisibles 
or spiders. Tie one on a long, fine leader, 
cast with the wind, and using a length of 
line which the wind can support, use your 
rod tip, held high, to change the force 
of the wind against your line and fly so 
that it lifts and drops the fly over the 
water. This is not only a very pretty 
method, but full of thrills, for a fish may 
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try many times for the fly before get- 
ting it. 

When one does rise and misses, bring 
the fly a little upstream and let it settle 
on the water and float down. Mr. Trout 
will be there waiting—having followed it 
—and will take it hard. 

This same kind of fishing is also 
achieved on quieter days by what is 
known as the “skip” or “jump” cast. This 
is done with a side cast almost level with 
the water, the fly snapped so that it will 
skip or jump over the surface a few times, 
similar to a stone skipped over water. It 
is a mighty difficult cast to make but 
worth trying and is often productive of 
good results. 


HESE few methods of handling flies 

and nymphs, tied up directly to in- 
sect habits, should be sufficient to show 
how knowing the insects will help one to 
work out his own methods to meet con- 
ditions as they develop. Most anglers 
have one or two favorite streams which 
they fish constantly. It is a simple mat- 
ter for them to learn their stream and its 





Sketch ‘‘a’’ 
Bergman nymph and sketch ‘‘b’’ top 
and side views of the E. R. Hewitt nymph 


shows two views of the Ray 


insect life. Others, who fish a wider 
range, must be constantly alert and ready 
for anything that might happen. 

All anglers should know the general 
habits of the different kinds of insects. 
In Part I I gave the description of five 
orders. To close this discussion, I will 
give some of the outstanding habits of 
the more important ones. It might be well 
to add that dry flies, as a rule, do not 
imitate the natural insect but do corre- 
spond in color and general effect on the 
water to the real fly. 

One of the biggest supplies of food 
for trout is the Stone fly nymph, which is 
more accurately named the trout hell- 
gramite than any of the other various 
creepers which are so called. The Stone 
flies constitute a small and primitive 
group of insects of inconspicuous color 
and are secretive in their habits. They 
are found almost entirely about fast flow- 
ing water. The small spring brooks con- 
tain a few of the smaller grayish or 
brownish species while the larger, rocky 
streams are the homes of the larger 
forms. A few small, dark Stone flies ap- 
pear in winter. Others hatch in April 
from the cold brook waters. These are 
dull of color and make short, listless 
flights from one gray tree trunk to an- 
other. All through the summer the larger 
flies hatch, but are seldom seen, rarely 
flying during the day. They may be 
shaken from the foliage along a stream. 
During midsummer a green variety is to 
be found among the green foliage. 
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They are all nocturnal in habit and 
usually hatch after dark, although a few 
may appear at late dusk or early morn- 
ing. In transforming to the adult, very 
little change except the addition of wings 
takes place. The nymphs are carnivorous 
and feed on nymphs of May flies or 
larvae of the caddis fly and small diptera 
(two-winged flies) and even the young of 
other Stone flies. 


NE “XT in importance are the May flies 
or drakes. This is a small group of 
fragile insects, all aquatic, found in most 
all waters both swift and stagnant. They 
usually burst forth all at once in great 
clouds. Many are much less active than 
others and are rarely seen in numbers. 
These transform all through the summer 
months and are not gregarious but soli- 
tary and secretive. 





The males indulge in graceful ante- | 


nuptial flights, gathering in large groups, 
dancing up and down, flying upward and 
falling down on outspread wings. Some 
gather over the waters, where the females 
mate with them, the female then settling 
down upon the water to lay her eggs. 
Some females fold their wings about 
themselves and dive down into the water 
and deposit their eggs on stones. Others 
creep beneath stones at the surface of the 
water and lay their eggs in patches just 
below the surface. 

The caddis flies or duns (many other 
flies are also called duns), a large group, 
are nearly all aquatic. The adults look 


like moths but their bodies are more 
slender and more delicately built and of 
elegant form. There are many pretty 


species of soft colors, soft browns or 
grays, sometimes black, but rarely bright 
colors. Their wings fold tent-like over 
the back while their thread-like antennae, 
often longer than the body, extend grace- 
fully in front. They are short-lived, 
mostly nocturnal and seldom go far from 
the water except when attracted in great 
numbers by the light. Some hover over 


the water in long flights, others dance 
up and down in sheltered places, some 
swarm at dusk over the water and un- 
der trees. 


Of the two-winged flies the crane flies 
and midges are most important, although 
the order is immense, a large proportion 
being aquatic. The crane flies, often 
called spinners, are mostly bred in moist 
earth and wet leaves, a few being am- 
phibious. They dance in swarms over 
streams at twilighg, usually fly about 
while mating, the female pulling the male 
after her. The eggs are laid in the water, 
the female flying over it and making sud- 
den and frequent drops to dip the tip of 
the abdomen under the surface. Some 
are often seen bobbing, that is standing 
on the ground or stones, using the fegs as 
springs to bob the body up and down. 


HE net-winged midges live in rapid 

water, as already mentioned. With 
the midges, they form the largest single 
complex family of the aquatic two-winged 
flies (diptera). They look very much like 
the common mosquito, but are more fuzzy 
and less obnoxious in action. 

The other two-winged flies are not so 
important, among them being the black 
flies, house flies, cowdung, bluebottle, sol- 
dier flies, and a host of others. 

The purpose of these discussions has 
been to start fishermen to thinking about 
trout fishing in relation to insects and 








their habits, for these determine the 
success or failure of fishing meth- 
ods. This is the first small step into a 
world of many possibilities and pleasant 
hours. It is up to each of you to take | 
the next steps. Good fishing lies beyond— | 
go to it! | 
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Y FRIEND Captain Crossman says 
M that no rifle is aoe sighted in; that 

the nearest it comes to that state is 
at the end of a string of shots fired prone 
with target or scope sights, in which the 
center of impact agrees fairly well with the 
center of the bull. Then that rifle is fairly 
well sighted in for that particular position, 
grip of hands, weather, temperature, light, 
moisture, temperature of barrel and of 
ammunition, and time of day. 

Captain Crossman is precisely right, but 
it is very difficult to convince the begin- 
ner that a rifle cannot be and is not sighted 
in at the factory where it is made, or that 
it cannot be sighted in by anyone to be 
right for everyone under all conditions. 

The fact is that a rifle seldom shoots ex- 
actly the same on any two occasions, even 
when those two occasions may be only five 
or ten minutes apart. This is due to the 
sum of a great many causes, over most of 
which we have no control, but some of 
which we can allow for by adjusting our 
sights accordingly. On any one occasion, 
if the shooter’s performance of aiming, 
holding, and squeezing the trigger is uni- 
formly done for every shot, then a good 
rifle and ammunition should group its con- 
secutive shots very closely, but that group 
may or may not be close to the center of 
the bullseye, depending upon conditions. 
We depend upon the adjustment of the 
sights to place the group in the center of 
the bullseye; that is, to make the rifle 
shoot where it is aimed. Consistently good 
shooting with the rifle is a continuous 
process of sight adjustment. 

Let us take, for example, the Dewar In- 
ternational Team match in which the 20 
best rifle shots in the United States com- 
pete each year with the 20 best in England. 
You can bet your life that each and every 
man enters that match with his sights ad- 
justed as perfectly as possible. And yet, 
experience of the past 14 years has shown 
that the first shot or two of each man is 
just about as liable to be an “8”, high, 
low, right, or left, as to hit in the 10-ring. 
Translated to hunting conditions, an 8 
would mean a clean miss on a squirrel’s 
head at about 60 yards, or on a wood- 
chuck’s body at about 150 yards, or prob- 
ably on any of the vital parts of a deer 
at 200 yards. 

Moreover, these same fine rifle shots 
shooting in the Dewar or any other match 
do not find that, once they have gotten their 
sights adjusted so that their bullets hit in 
the 10-ring, the rifle will continue to de- 
liver its bullets steadily into that ring for 
the rest of the shots in the score. Usually, 
as they continue to shoot, they find there 
is a tendency for their shots to hit higher 
and higher, or lower, or right, or left, and 
they have to make still further adjustments 
in their sights to stay steadily in the 10- 
ring. Indeed it is a common occurrence to 
have to change sight adjustment two, three 
or even more times during the firing of a 
string of 20 shots. Once again, consistent- 
ly good shooting with the rifle is a con- 
tinuous process of sight adjustment. 

Beginners are almost always of the 
opinion that a rifle can and should be 
sighted in for them at the factory. Or 
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they think that some friend who is a good 
shot can sight in a new rifle for them. No 
man, whether he be a targeter at the fac- 
tory, or a friend with a reputation for 
shooting, can sight in a rifle correctly for 
any other man’s use on any occasion, except 
by sheer good luck. 

Times without number trained riflemen 
have tested this out among themselves. Let 
one fine shot shoot a rifle at any given 
range until it is grouping into the center 
of the bullseye, then hand it to another fine 
shot to shoot—rifle, ammunition, sight ad- 
justment, position, method of aim, wind, 
light, temperature, being identical. The 
second man may also group his shots in the 
center of the bullseye, or he may not. We 
have frequently seen differences in the two 
groupings, as much as 8 inches at 100 yards, 
which would be 16 inches at 200 yards. 

Last summer, when shooting with a rifle- 
man of international reputation, I found 
that when a rifle was sighted correctly for 
me at 200 yards, my friend made 4s at 1:30 
o'clock with it. This is enough to miss 
almost completely the body of a moose at 
200 yards. Captain Crossman states that 
there is 12 inches of difference between 
his shooting and that of his wife at 200 
yards, both seasoned shots of many years’ 
experience. 

Would you be satisfied with a rifle that 
did not shoot within a foot of where you 
aimed it at 200 yards? If not, you must 
learn to shoot and to adjust your sights, 
and you must have sights that can be ad- 
justed. This is not so difficult as it seems; 
not more so than learning to drive a car, or 
to play a mediocre game of golf, not nearly 
so difficult as to play a fairly good game 
of bridge. 

Don't suppose for a minute that in an 
article I can tell a beginner how to go out 
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tomorrow and sight in his rifle. Things 
like that can’t be done, any more than you 
can tell a fellow how to go out tomorrow 
and pitch a good game of baseball. First 
of all, you have to learn those basic matters 
of steady holding, accurate aiming, and 
correct squeezing of the trigger. It would 
not avail you a bit to have your sights ad- 
justed right if you could not hold the rifle 
steadily, or aim it accurately, or, even if 
you could do these things, sight adjustment 
would not help you any, if, when you fired 
your rifle you jerked the trigger so that 
you deranged both your hold and your aim. 


OLDING, aiming, and trigger squeeze, 

the A B Cs of rifle shooting, are 
learned first by studying about them in our 
standard books on rifle marksmanship, or 
having a coach explain them; second, by 
practicing them at home with an empty 
rifle, which practice is called “trigger 
squeeze exercises,” also described in our 
marksmanship books; third, by practicing 
them on the range with rifle and ammuni- 
tion. 

When the beginner can, in range prac- 
tice, make a fairly small group of shots 
somewhere, anywhere, on the target, then 
he is ready to take up sight adjustment, 
and learn how to move that group into the 
center of the bullseye, that is, to make his 
rifle shoot where he aims it. 

This, then, is the procedure for the be- 
ginner: first, study; second, trigger squeeze 
exercises; third, group shooting; fourth, 
sight adjustment. Any other procedure 
will almost always result in fixing bad 
habits very likely to prevent one’s ever be- 
coming a good shot. 

This is for the benefit of the beginner, 
partly for whom this article is a Rm writ- 
ten. When you are firing groups on the 
target, if the group is below the bullseye, 
the rear sight should be raised in eleva- 
tion; if the group is to the right, the rear 
sight should be moved to the left in wind- 
age, and vice versa. How much should 
you move the sight? If you ask that ques- 
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tion you are getting somewhere. We shall 
tell you that presently. 

My greatest difficulty, I know, is going 
to be to convince the sportsman who has 
hunted with the rifle for a couple of weeks 
each fall, but who has missed over half the 
woodchucks he has shot at at 100 yards or 


wer, and over half the deer he has shot | 


t at 200 yards or more. Such a man is 
kely to remember only his successful shots 
and to base his estimate of his skill ac- 
cordingly. This article is written for him 
also, and I ask him,’ if he is from Missouri, 
merely to set up a brown board six inches 
square, representing a woodchuck, at 100 
yards, and fire five shots at it each day 
for three days, and see if he hits it half 
the time. 

It is just hopeless to think of doing con- 
sistently good shooting all the time unless, 
in addition to having a good rifle and good 
ammunition, the rifle is fitted with a rear 
sight having ready, accurate, and record- 
able adjustments for both elevation and 
windage. By “ready, accurate, and record- 
able” adjustments I do not mean adjust- 
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ments with scales that are hard to see even | 


in good lights, that have a screw that one 
loosens and then, by hand, runs the eleva- 
tion or windage up or down or right or 


left; adjustments that he has to get out | 


of his firing position and get into a good 


light to see; adjustments that he moves a | 


little, guessing at the right amount, and get- 
ting into position again and firing to see 
if he moved them enough; adjustments that 
take 15 minutes and 20 rounds of ammuni- 
tion to get right. Instead, I mean adjust- 
ments that are such that a man, having 
fired three shots and found that they struck 
4 inches high and 2% inches right, on an 
average, can, without moving from the fir- 
ing point, in any light and in five seconds, 
lower his elevation exactly 4 inches and 
move his windage to the left 2% inches. 
The first kind of adjustments mean about 
15 minutes to get sighted in, the total ruin- 
ation of a score, and a hunting rifle that can 
scarcely ever be accurately enough sighted 
to hit a woodchuck at 100 yards or a deer 
at 200 yards. The second kind of adjust- 
ments tend to scores in competitions run- 
ing from 95 to 100, and sure hits on wood- 
chucks to 150 yards or deer to 300 yards, 
in the hands of trained riflemen. 


OR THE beginner we must also say 

here that open rear sights are completely 
out of the ruaning, mainly for two reasons. 
First, their alignment is so affected by light 
as to make good shooting with them at any 
considerable distance guesswork. With 
open sights we cannot estimate anything 
but must simply trust to luck. With them 
rifle shooting is not a science but a gamble. 
Second, because of the first reason, intelli- 
gent riflemen have taken little interest in 
them, and none of the sights have ready, 
accurate, and recordable adjustments for 
elevation and windage. 

Now let us see how a well informed 
and skilled rifleman would go about learn- 
ing a new rifle and its sight adjustment. 
In the first place, he is well informed be- 


cause he has read the standard and authori- | 


tative books on modern rifles and marks- 
manship. He is skilled because he has 
taught himself by the one best method, as 
set forth in a practical way in those books. 
He has selected a good rifle, shooting a 
cartridge noted for its accuracy and suit- 
ability, and he has fitted this rifle with a 





suitable set of sights and a shooting gun- | 


sling. 

He has selected a sight having readings 
and clicks to “4 
windage. A “4 minute,” as you will know 


14 minutes” for elevation and | 


if you have been reading anything on mod- | 


ern marksmanship, is that adjustment 
which moves the center of impact, or point 
where the bullet strikes the target, 1% inch 
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Give Yourself a Break 
with a new 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MAR 


Model 54 


Caliber .250-3000 Sav., .270 
Win. or .30 Govt. 06 for 
highest efficiency. Three 
other calibers with 
lower velocities. 





5 
First Prize 

ky Mountain Goat ‘ 
R. A. Murdock 
Model 54 .30-'06 





@ SELECTION 


New Super Grade rifle as 
shown here; Standard 
Grade rifle with 24” bar- 
rel or new 20” barrel; 


4 Standard Grade car- 


ond Prize Sheep 
. R. A. Murdock 
Model 54 .30-'06 







@ RESULTS 


The outstanding rifle used by 
the prize winners in the 
1933 National Championship 
Awards for Big Game Hunters 
sponsored by the —— L. 
Clark Studios (leading taxi- 
dermists), again was the 
Winchester Model 54. Besides 
the trophies shown at the left, 
the first and third prize white- 
tail deer were taken with the 
Model 54. Other Winchester 
rifles shared in important 






bine with 20” barrel. 
Lyman No. 48W re- 
ceiver sight extra. 





winnings. 





First Prize Elk 
Gordon Koch 
Model 54 .30-’06 


e CONFIDENCE 


w= you push the safety off and the shooting 
is about to start . . . your confidence in the 
Winchester Model 54—any grade, style or caliber— 
is like a rock. You Anow what you can do. 


With the Model 54, not only are you sure of cleaner 
kills at longer range. You readily take more chances... 
take longer chances. Turned to good account, it is this kind 
of shooting that so often gains for the Model 54 user the 
reputation of having all the luck. 







Model 54 equip- 
ped in long-range 
style wih Lyman For the Rockies especially, likewise Alaska or Yukon, 
onde recerre give yourself a break. Buy a Winchester Model 54. See it 
sight. at your dealer's. Write for folder . . . please say if inter- 

ested in Standard or Super Grade, and rifle or carbine. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Send for "Shooting Holidays"—FREE 

Den ap an a» ap aD aDpan an 4s eS enews es ene eee a ee ean 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C | 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. | 

Yes, I'd like a copy of the new Winchester Rotogravure tabloid, 
"Shooting Holidays'’—16 pages, scores of shooting porewor 
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per 100 yards of range—that is, % inch at 
50 yards, % inch at 100 yards, 1 inch at 200 
yards, etc. 

In addition to his rifle he also has a 
spotting scope, so he can see his bullet holes 
in the target at 100 yards, or the spotting 
discs at 200 yards or over, and thus he 
tells precisely where each bullet strikes the 
target. He also has a score book in which 
he records all the data pertinent to his 
shooting, because he cannot possibly keep 
it all in his head. Score sheets have figures 
ruled something like that in the illustra- 
tion on page 54. The spotting target on 
this sheet is a representation of the stand- 
ard N. R. A. rifle targets. The rings on 
these targets are 1 minute apart, that is, 
the rings on the 50-yard target are % inch 
apart and on the 100 yard target, 1 inch 
apart. (You must remember that a minute 
is an inch per 100 yards, then you will have 
no trouble in understanding these matters.) 
Thus the 14-minute adjustments on the rear 
sight move the shot just half way from one 
ring to the other. 


EANWHILE, one rifleman, who is 

going to shoot at 100 yards, has set 
up his shooting scope, set his rear sight at 
that setting which, based on past experience, 
he hopes will be right, put his sling on his 
arm, and lain down prone, to fire. Basing 
it on previous firing, or on bore sighting, 
we will say that our rifleman sets his ele- 
vation at 6 minutes and his windage at 
zero. He calls his first shot a bull, and on 
looking through his spotting scope he sees 
that it has struck the target at 10 o’clock 
in the 7-ring. He puts a little “1” on his 
target diagram at that spot. Now, as the 
rings on the target are 1 minute apart, it 
is plain that this first shot has struck 2 
minutes too high and 3 minutes to the left. 
Accordingly he sets his sight for the sec- 
ond shot at 4 minutes elevation, and 3 min- 
utes right windage, and so records it on the 
score sheet. He fires his second shot and 
gets a 10 at 7 o'clock. Everything seems 
all right so he fires his third shot with the 
same sight adjustment and gets a 10 at 
8 o'clock. There seems now to be a tend- 
ency to shoot a little left, but as his second 
and third shots have been well into the 
10-ring, he decides not to change his sights. 
But when the fourth shot is fired, he sees 
that it has gone out for a 9 at 7:30 o'clock. 
These last three shots now form a little 
group that is about 1 minute low and 1 min- 
ute left. He therefore changes his sight 
adjustment to 5 minutes elevation and 4 
minutes right elevation. For the remainder 
of his score of 10 shots everything goes all 
right except that he pulled the 8th shot to 
the right and went out for a 9 at 3 o'clock. 
This score sheet now forms a perfect rec- 
ord of this rifle, ammunition, weather, and 
shooter for the particular 10 shots on this 
day. After this shooter has fired a dozen 
or so scores with this rifle and ammunition 
at 100 yards and other ranges, under differ- 
ent weather conditions, and perhaps in dif- 
ferent firing positions, he begins really to 
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know his rifle. He can turn to a sheet and 
see just how he had to set his sights to 
make consecutive 10s on a cold dark day 
when there was a strong wind from the 
right. 

Even when I was continually shooting 
one rifle only, on the Army Infantry Team 
all summer, I never failed to keep my score 
sheet for every score, nor to sit down, and, 
referring to my score book, dope out my 
sight setting in elevation and windage be- 
fore starting to shoot on any occasion. 
Also, with my hunting rifles I have never 
failed to keep complete record of all target 
practice, to verify data by firing a few 
shots at a target after arrival in the hunt- 
ing country, then to make decision as to 
what elevation and windage I would use for 
that trip, and to set down these data, so 
that, should my sights accidentally get 
turned out of proper adjustment, I could 
instantly return the sight to that adjust- 
ment. I think that this system, which is used 
by all riflemen of note, is one of the reasons 
why my own game shooting, over a period 
of so many years, has resulted in such a 
high proportion of clean kills with the first 
shot. 


[ AM frequently asked as to what sights 
I advise for a particular rifle. 

For a hunting rifle I advise a front sight 
which has a colored bead—ivory, gold, or 
red—so that it can be seen clearly against 
game and natural backgrounds, and which 
has the surface of the bead that is to- 
wards the eye flat and perpendicular so 
that it reflects light evenly all over its sur- 
face. All sight makers make such sights. 
The Sheard gold bead front sight, for ex- 
ample, is exceedingly poor because its bead 
is tapered towards the eye, and if the sun 
be shining on one side of it only, that side 
will light up, one will favor that side in 
aiming, and the shot will strike the target 
away from the light. But the Sheard sight 
can be made entirely satisfactory in a min- 
ute or so by flattening with a fine file the 
surface of the bead toward the eye. For 
rifles with ordinary lengths of barrel, I 
think the bead should be about 1/16 inch 
or .07 inch in diameter, and I personally 
prefer a square bead, like that now fur- 
nished by D. W. King, that is, a flat-top 
front sight rather than a round one. I also 
prefer a gold facing to the bead, as gold 
can be smoked black for target shooting, 
or rubbed bright for hunting, without in- 
juring it, and is more durable than the oth- 
er beads. 

In the matter of rear sights, if one would 
adjust his sights as indicated in this article, 
it is absolutely essential that the rear sight 
have ready, accurate, and recordable ad- 
justments for elevation and windage, and 
that is the only type of sight I recommend, 
where the rifle is to be used for types of 
game or target shooting requiring accuracy. 
Of course, if your rifle is to be used only 
for deer shooting under 100 yards, little 
herein applies to you; methods and sights 
of 50 years ago will suffice. The rear 


sights I reeommend are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Table of Recommended Rear Sights 








| Red- 
Lyman) field | Pacific 
Rifle Rear | Rear | Rear 


Sights | Sights | Sights 





Winchester Models 86, 90, 92, 
94, 53, 55, 64 and 65. Mar- 
lin Mod. 39........ 103 

Winchester Mod. 03, 61, and 
63; Remington 12, 14, 16, 24 





and 25; Savage 29*____. LB2 
Winchester Mod. 95.____. ay Pe 
Winchester Mod. 52 f.___. 483 | 100A} W2 
Winchester Mod. 54.____. 48W! 100W| W2 
Winchester Mod. 57____. 48 ey Fre 
Remington Mod. 8___. 41 


Remington Mod. 30S¢........| 48R  100R| EN4 
Savage Mod. 99... . BO wncc Pmen 
| 


Savage Mod. 19-1933 (ft) and 
23 . 48Y | 100G/} SA2 
Stevens Nos. 417 and 417 ge freee Frees 


Stevens Nos. 418 and prety - es sian 
Springfield Mod. 1903 and | 


| 


____ , RE | 48 | 1008S | S82 
Krag._... = 48K; 100K| K2 
U. 8. Model ‘1917... 48R |l0ORW| EN2 





Maueer.__......__.. ee 48M| ss 





tStandard sights on these rifles are also satisfactory. 
*Pacific LB2 sight requires front sight approximately 
3-16 inch higher than standard. 
For illustrations, descriptions, and prices of sights 
recommended above, see the catalogues as follows: 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, Conn. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., Gladstone, Mich. 
D. W. King, 555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Redfield Gun Sight Corp., 3315 Gilpin St., Denver, 
Colo. 
Pacific Gun Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Nilleéristol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Cutting Down the Krag 
Editor:—I have a .30-40 Krag rifle, full length, 
which I would like to cut down so I can use it 
for sporting purposes and as an officer of the 
law. I want to cut it to either an 18 or 22-inch 
barrel. What would you think of such a pro- 
cedure?—W. D., Mo. 


Answer:—It will be all right to cut off the 
barrel of your Krag rifle down to a minimum of 
20 inches. Below that there is a considerable in- 
crease in report, recoil, and muzzle blast, and a 
decrease in accuracy and muzzle velocity. Cut- 
ting of the barrel should be done by a skilled 
gunsmith, or else in accordance with the detailed 
instructions given in the book, ‘““Modern Gunsmith- 
ing,” by Baker. These instructions are too long 
to copy into a letter. After the barrel is cut off 
a new front sight base and front sight must be 
fitted. All of our sight companies furnish these, 
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_New mechanical 
with any cartridge 


per- The new X-RING costs no more. 
case 
which serves as mounting 


Sor control and seat for 


New X-RING In and Outdoor GOFORT TARGET 


may y permits continuous use winter and summer. 
rom 38 pistol load to economical 22 short for the basement or gallery. 


Designed for permanent installations. Also equipped for positive ground anchorage. 


Separate LOST and DEAD positions prevent refereeing errors. Hits cause target to flash 
red, and also indicates on control. 


Profile cards with animal in color give life-like visibility. 
Finger Tip Control requires practically NO field assembling. 


APPROVED by NRA for OFF wESAL. GOFORT 


Target edgewise and in 
visible in LOST position- 
Paces shooter in FIRING 
position. Pivots and 
flashes red (DEAD posi- 
tion) when hit. 


Write for descriptive folder 


X-RING PRODUCTS Co. 
501 North St., Peoria, Ill. 


Distributors: Folsom Arms Co. N. Y. City; A. F. Stoeger Co., N. Y. City; D. W. King Sight Co., San Francisco, Calif 


Register all hits within card area. 
Easily gives properly timed 
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and the above book gives complete instructions for 


fitting them.—T. W. 








Scope for Remington Automatic 





Editor:—Would it be possible and advisable to 
mount a telescope on a Remington .22 automatic, 
Model 24? If so, what model of telescope would 
you advise? Would a Lyman 438 telescope be 
suitable?—S. W. W., Kan. 

Answer:—The Lyman No. 438 telescope sight 
is perfectly adapted to the .22 caliber Remington 
Model 24 autoloading rifle. There is no difficulty 
at all in fitting this scope to this rifle. In fact it 
is done hundreds of times, and it makes a very 
good outfit. The stock on this rifle is, however, 
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proportioned for iron sights, and the comb is noth- 
ing like high enough for use with a telescope sight. 
Therefore you should lace a Rowley cheek pad on 
the stock to raise the comb so that you can rest 
your cheek down firmly on it to hold the eye 
steady in the line of aim of the scope, and thus 
able to take steady and accurate aim. You 
get the Rowley cheek pad from any large 
sporting goods store. It comes in three heights. 
Get the highest one. Costs about $3.25.—T. W. 
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Target vs. Game Sights 





Editor:—Please send me the formula for black- 
ing sights—J. B. P., Ill. | 
. . | 

Answer For target shooting the sights of a 


rifle are always blackened so that they will appear 
dead black silhouette without any shine or 
glisten against the white surface of the target. 
Blackening sights is compulsory in the Army and 
Navy, and for a man to come to the firing point 
without having blackened his sights would sub- 
ject him to disciplinary measures. 

Sights are blackened by holding them in the 
smoke of burning camphor, an acetylene lamp, a 
candle, or even a match will do in a pinch. A 
gold bead sight can be blackened in this manner 
for target rubbed bright | 
again for shooting at game in indistinct surround- | 

But to blacken an ivory bead sight would | 
course ruin it. 
Every target shooter knows that it is absolutely 
hopeless to think of getting any really accurate 
results on a target with sights, either front 
rear, which are bright- or glisten. They must be 
dead black. Game shooting is an entirely differ- 
ent matter, and bright front sights often have to 
be used to see them at all in certain surroundings. 


—T. W. 
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Gun Bluing 

Editor:—I have been trying to find a formula 
for rebluing guns, but so far have not had much 
success. I would like to be able to reblue a gun 
as near as possible like the factory method. Could 
you tell me how to do this, or if not tell me 
where I can get this information? Have 
some guns that were reblued at home and they 
looked real well but have not been able to find 
out just how this is done.—M. A. M., Ia. 

Answer:—The successful bluing of guns is an 
art, dificult but not impossible for the amateur 
to acquire. It requires first, study of the proper 
methods and technique, second the getting to- 
gether of suitable equipment, mostly home-made, 
but nevertheless costing a few dollars and third, 
practice until one acquires the art. 

It is not possible in a letter to give the proper 
methods, technique, and formulas, because it would 
take about 30 pages to do so. Such information 
is absolutely necessary before one can proceed to 
teach himself the art, and this information 
found in one place only. The book “Modern 
Gunsmithing’ by Baker, which the Outdoor Life 
Bookshop ean furnish, $4.50 postpaid, has a com 
plete, practical, and very informative chapter on 
this subject. With that chapter one can get to- 
gether his own formula and equipment, and after 
perhaps a few failures from which he will learn 
much, can teach himself to blue very well indeed 
This is the only way to learn it. 

There are a few good bluing solutions that are 
advertised on the market from time to time. These 
all of the ‘20-minute, hot bluing variety.” 
They require a tank in which the entire barrel 
While these are good 
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: solutions, invariably the instructions that come 

j with them are meager and entirely inadequate, 
} and one still needs the information given in Mr 

Baker’s book to use them successfully. There are 

g also a number of so called bluing solutions on the 


market that are nothing at all but paints like 
“Duco,” and fhat of course looks like paint, and 
rubs off as promptly as paint would.—T. W. 
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Sweetest .22 
Ever Designed for 
Outdoor Shooting 


Save just one little corner in your 
duffel-bag when packing up for your 
next trip into the woods — for the 
neatest, snappiest, most compact 
and most versatile little automatic 
pistol ever placed on the market— 
the new Colt Woodsman Sport 
Model! It’s designed for the out- 
doors—and the outdoors only. 

The barrel is 414 inches long, just 
long enough to give outstanding 
accuracy and yet fit neatly into 
pocket or holster. Balance—perfect. 
Power—plenty. Capacity — you'll 
mever need more than ten shots 
without reloading, but just the same, 
ten shots in reserve give you a 
mighty secure feeling when you find 
yourself in a tight place. Action — 
smooth, fast and absolutely dependable. 
Sights—a unique ramp type front sight 
that is strong and sturdy—and carefully 
matted to help in lining up quickly and 
accurately. Grip——an honest-to-goodness 
full size*grip that just nestles into your 
hand. 

In short, this new Colt has everything 
for outdoor service. It's your gun i your 
next trip into the woods— it will double 
the fun of camping, hiking, fishing and 
canoeing. 


@SPECIFICATIONS @ 
THE NEW WOODSMAN SPORT MODEL, 


44” barrel. Fitted with a special ramp type fixed 
front sight —rear sight adjustable for windage. 
Same action as Standard Model — same grip, 
same smooth, perfect trigger pull. Ten-shot maga- 
zine. Length overall, 8”. Weighs only 27 ounces, 
Grooved trigger. Checked walnut stocks, 


Caliber 
.22 


LONG RIFLE 





Colt’s Patent Fire Arms °-4 i 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
CHECK 
HERE 
Send me complete litera- 
ture of Colt Fire Arms C] 
Also send me a copy of 


new booklet, “Colt on 
the Trail” 






STANDARD MODEL, 6)” barrel. Length ma \ Disko nacrccecctugenethsses 

overall, 04”. Weight. 29 ounces, Full blued finish. é 4 

Grooved trigger. Adjustable Patridge or Bead y ¢  PPeee rere rrr Bis 602 ace 
ed walnut stocks, Magazine capac- ae ‘ 


sights. Chee 
ity, 10 cartridges, 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 1 
4 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. FREE! 
ee ee een oo eenen, ©. © ten ae font ms 


aes ee cee Trail,” 








GET YOUR HUNTING BOOKS FROM THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 











Hensoldt or Zeiss ‘scope 
sight with G. & H. q.d. 
mounting. 


Your Own Special Rifle! 





NOW! 


Have GRIFFIN & HOWE Go to Work 
on Your ‘‘Heirloom’’ Springfield . . . 


When Fall comes, carry the really fine rifle you have wanted—the BEST of 
its day and age—a lifetime companion—=styled and ornamented to suit your 
own personal ideas, Action and barrel genuine improved NEW Government 
Springfield issue. Regular .30 Govt. '06 or any suitable caliber from 


We usually carry in stock a limited 
number of fine restyled rifles ready for 
use. Write full details for prices. 











Hornet up to powerful .400 Whelen. Star-gauged barrel, 20 2 24in. G. & 

H. stock, made to your dimensions and your own specificat as to wood GRIFFIN & HOWE, "nc. 
and carving. Sighted especially for you. Finish whatever » specify—from , , ee 
plain to de luxe, all ornamenting by G. & H. master craf And Best Custom Gunsmithing 











costing you LESS than you might pay elsewhere fo r rifle. 202-0 East 44th St., New York City 
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Capt.Chas.Askins 
How Does the .410 Pattern? 








By Chas. Askins 


Y CORRESPONDENTS have been 

bothering me to show shotgun pat- 

terns, so here they are, on the .410 
this time. Patterns are reduced by means 
of squares. The pattern as shot is circled 
by the size of circle indicated in the re- 
ductions, and the original pattern is then 
marked off into 3-inch squares. In the re- 
duction the circle is 7% inches, run off into 
proportional squares, and so far as may be, 
every shot is placed in its proper position. 
If the patterns are published in not less 
than a 4-inch circle they will indicate pretty 





Lefever .410, 
3-inch Super-X ¥% oz. 743, full choke 


I 20-inch circle, 20 yds 


fairly what the guns were doing; if reduced 
to column size, patterns will look too much 
alike. 

My first plan was to run in the .410 and 
the 28 bore into one article, but it took six 
patterns to fairly illustrate the work of the 
410, so the 28 bore will have to wait its 
turn. This takes time and may try the 
patience of both the editor and the reader, 
but six patterns are enough for one issue. 

Pattern No. 1 is that of a Lefever, full 
choke, distance 20 yards, load Super-X, 4 
ounce of shot. When I had finished I found 
the shot holes were too large to be in 
proper proportion for the reduction, being 
large enough for No. 6 shot. When the 
pattern is further reduced in publication 
the shot holes will appear smaller, but large 
holes make a pattern appear too dense. 
This was amended when it came to reduc- 
ing the Winchester patterns. 

While in this pattern the whole 20-inch 
circle was more or less covered, yet out- 
side of about a 12-inch circle those shot are 
scattering, as would be true of almost any 
pattern. Within the 12-inch small birds 
are not liable to be missed. Pattern would 
account for all kinds of game, ducks, quail, 
snipe, pheasants, anything else at the dis- 
tance, which is not very great. Pattern 
doesn’t look very good because it is cen- 
tered, but that is certain to occur with a 
full choked gun at a distance of 20 yards. 


ATTERN No. 2 is the same load, same 

gun, but in a modified barrel. Distance 
is the same as No. 1. This No. 2 pattern 
indicates to me that for game shooting the 
modified choke would be better than the 
full, at least at 20 yards. The pattern 
was taken in a 24-inch circle instead of a 


20-inch, and pretty well fills the circle, and 
evenly. For quail, rabbits and like game 
this would be a good pattern—fact is the 
modified barrel looks the better of the two 
anyhow. Nothing could escape within the 
pattern, say within a 20-inch circle. I have 
had some misgivings in regard to the modi- 
fied choke in a .410, but so long as a man 
confines his range to 30 yards the pattern 
looks like it would be effective. The full 
choke, with its handicap of narrowed kill- 
ing circle, wouldn't extend beyond 35 yards 
at best. To me it seems just as well to 
keep the range down and to be sure of 
killing within that range by a suitable 
spread. 

Pattern No. 3 is of the Lefever .410, full 
choke, Super-X, 3% ounce No. 9 shot. 
Pattern did not quite cover a 24-inch circle 
but the center is dense enough to hit any- 
thing held upon. This is the size of shot 
but not the pattern preferred by Skeet 
shooters. Here it is really a 20-inch pat- 
tern with the even spread, while the skeet 
men like a 40-inch pattern at 20 yards. 
No doubt No. 9 shot will break clay birds 
up to 25 and maybe 30 yards, but it is al- 
ways a debatable question what the small 
pellets would do to game beyond 30 yards. 
In my own experience No. 9 shot hits too 
many birds that are not killed. Some other 
man uses No. 10 shot for short range quail 
shooting, and there you are. In any event 
the pattern will hit at 30 yards when a full 





2. 24-inch circle, 20 yds. Lefever .410, 
Super-X 3-inch % oz. 742 shot. Modified 


choke 


choked .410 is held right. It may be that 
I am prejudiced against small shot any- 
how. 

No. 4 is the pattern of the Winchester 
.410, Western Super-X ammunition, 7% 
shot. Pattern is very close, while it was 
taken in a 20-inch circle at 20 yards, the 
dense center that we usually term the pat- 
tern covers only nine or ten inches at the 
distance. The man who holds that pattern 
on clay birds is going to break them regu- 
larly at 35 yards, which bears out just 
what happened when I tried it, 23 birds 
in 25. It also accounts for missing or 
crippling live birds when the hold is. not 
good enough to get the center on the mark. 
A man can hold better on the clays because 
he is standing up there all prepared, in per- 
fect balance, and he knows when the bird 
is coming and about where it will go. Any- 





how the man who can break 100 skeet birds 
straight with a gun and pattern like this 
is going to receive due credit from me. 
Shot holes are made smaller in this pattern, 
so as to better indicate openings. 


ATTERN No. 5 is that of the Win- 

chester with Super-X No. 7% shot at 
30 yards from gun muzzle. It is a good 
pattern, good for any gun. There is no 
doubt that it will kill quail at the range 
and maybe beyond. Pattern is fairly even, 
round, and nearly fills the 24-inch circle. 
This pattern would not miss a clay bird 
except well out on the edges. It might 
and has killed birds the size of a quail at 
40 yards. This is pretty much the same 
pattern shot by the Lefever modified bar- 
rel at 20 yards and is just about the right 
pattern for quail at the shorter range. 
Not much doubt but what these little guns 
throw game patterns if a man could hold 
well enough. This pattern, however, was 
shot by a full choked gun, while an im- 
proved cylinder 12 will show about the 
same density. The difference in the hold- 
ing should be apparent. 

No. 6 pattern was shot by same gun and 
load as No. 5, but at 40 yards, taken in a 
30-inch circle. It was intended, as an 
afterthought, to demonstrate whether or 
not the .410 would be reliable at 40 yards. 
Apparently the gun might either hit or 
miss. The number of shot that landed in 
the 30-inch circle was 130, just about 50 
per cent. Fifty per cent of a 12 bore is 
not particularly effective on birds the size 
of a quail or a snipe at 40 yards, and of 
course % of % is not so much as ¥% of 
5/4. The little gun shot surprisingly well 
at the distance, but on the whole it is not 
a 40-yard gun, and in my opinion the 
marksman ought to carefully confine his 
range to within 35 yards when shooting a 
full choked gun. 

The .410 appears to shoot very close at 
20 yards, no gun that I know patterning 
into a narrower circle. Larger bores 
might show less fringe of waste shot about 
the circle. Uusually we consider all shot 
beyond a certain even spread as waste shot, 
of very little benefit in actually killing 
game. Probably the smaller the gauge of 
gun, the greater the percentage of shot that 
are wasted. 

I have never shot game with a .410 ex- 
cept in full choke, being a bit afraid that 
even a modified choke would fail to show a 
dense enough pattern. Neither had I pat- 
terned a modified .410 up to this test. In 
the light of these patterns, however, I'd 
shoot a modified barrel on quail, rabbits 
and other upland game. What was lost 
at long range would be more than gained 
at distances up to 30 yards. Of course a 





3. 24-inch circle, 30 yds. Lefever .410, 
full choke, Super-X 3-inch, % oz. No. 9 
chilled 



























double gun might be bored first barrel 
modified and second full choke, which I 
believe is generally what is done. 





. 20-inch circle, 20 yds. Winchester 
.410, full choke, 3-inch, % oz. 7%, 
Super-X 


S TO the size of shot for a .410 if 
small shot are ever justified it is in 
this bore. I suspect that No. 9 shot would 
kill quail, snipe, and woodcock well. For 
such game No. 8 shot should be better than 
7%. No. 7% shot will kill ducks pretty 
effectively up to 35 yards, though No. 7 
shot might be better. Personally I'd try 





5. 24-inch circle, 30 yds., Winchester 
.410, 3-inch % oz. 7% shot. Super-X, 
full choke 


7s on ducks, pheasants and rabbits, rather 
than the standard No. 6 shot generally 
used. Crossman says the same thing ap- 
plies to a 20 bore and he might be right. 
No. 7 American size shot is about the 
same as an English No. 6, and our English- 
man swears by 6s for all kinds of game. 





Winchester 
pattern 130 


6. 30-inch circle, 40 yds. 
.410, 3-inch % oz. 744; 
equals 50% 
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410 doesn’t lead as 
I surmise the velocity 


Oddly enough the 
much as a 20 bore. 


is not so high, a lowered velocity adding 
to patterns and reducing leading. Even 


were the velocity lower that wouldn't 
handicap the small gun much, since it is 
far easier to retain a killing velocity at the 
limits of range of the .410, 35 yards, than 
it is to sustain such a velocity in the 20 
bore up to the limits of its range, 45 yards. 
It’s a matter of logic. If it is necessary 
to retain a certain striking velocity, say 600 
feet, at the limits of pattern range, which 
might be given at 35 yards for the .410, 
45 yards for the 20, l-ounce load, and for 
the 12 a bit better than 50 yards, then it is 
not necessary to start all these loads at 
precisely the same muzzle velocity. The 
.410 might well have a hundred feet lower 
instrumental velocity than the 20, the 20 
a hundred feet lower than the 12, and the 


12 a hundred feet lower than the 10 with | 


2 ounces of shot. The killing limits of all 
these gauges in any event will be pattern 
limitations rather than striking velocity 
For this reason I wouldn’t worry about 
initial velocities in the .410. 


Ohotéun Queries 


aie wered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
oe stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





Correct Choke for Upland Shooting 


Editor:—Am thinking of getting one of those 
3-shot Remington Sportsman guns, and as I have 
been using a 20 gauge Fox the past 18 years or 
so, naturally I want a 20 in the new gun 

Now this Sportsman will be a 20 with 26-inch 


barrel, raised matted rib, but am undecided as to 
choke. Here is where you come in. I expect to 
do mostly upland shooting, pheasants and rabbits 
Should it be a full cylinder, improved cylinder, 
a 55 per cent, or a modified for the above work? 

 H £63 a Bx J: 

Answer For pheasants and rabbits, neither 
very hard to hit, yet sometimes at a considerable 


Would 
not so good 
experience fre- 


range, I think improved cylinder too open. 
be all right for quail and woodcock, 
on the pheasants which from my 


quently have to be taken at 40 yards. I’d have 
the gun choked to 55 per cent. That is an ex- 
cellent barrel for 35 yards and pretty good at 
40 yards. A closer choke might be hard to hit 


with in the brush and a more open barrel would 
begin missing after 30 yards.—C. A 


No Loss of Power in Autoloader 


Editor:—I am contemplating the purchase of 
an autoloading shotgun but some of my sh 
partners have told me that in an automatic there 
is quite a loss in power due to the fact that part 


ooting 


of the energy is used to unload and reload the 
piece. I would like to know if there have been 
any experiments at any time proving the veracity 
of such statements 


Also you say an automatic should 
a rib but doesn’t a rib add more 


always have 
weight to what 


seems to me an already heavy gun in proportion 
to the recoil an automatic possesses? 

What degree of choke would an all-around 
un have to be for a fair shot. Gun will be used 
for wild pigeon and quail, pigeons about 80 per 

nt of the time and quail the rest.—C. B., Calif 

Answer:—There is nothing to the idea that 
there is a loss of power or velocity because of 
the automatic action. I have submitted that to 
the cartridge companies, who are not interested, 
but who take velocities and pressures, all of them 
saying the same thing—no loss. 

It is a fact that ribs add to weight, but they 
make aiming surer and easier. If I didn’t like 
the weight of a 12 I’d get a 16. However, for 
the pigeon shooting a 12 would be better Best 
all-around gun in 12 bore is a modified choke. 
It is fine for ducks, just as good on the pigeons, 
and effective on quail, holding being good Full 


chokes are a bit too close, unless a man gets a lot 


of practice.—C. A. 
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BEAN'S RUBBER SOLE 
MOCCASIN 


A hand sewed moccasin made from black, me- 
dium weight, oil tanned leather. Eyeleted collar 
and adjustable gusset in tip. Molded arch sup- 
porting rubber sole which supports the 
arch the same as dress shoe yet has 
the ease and comfort of the old fash- 
ioned moccasin, Whole and 
half sizes. Men's 6 to 12, 
$2.95 Postpaid. Boys’ 2 to 
5%, $2.50 Postpaid. Write 
for Catalog. 











L. L. BEAN, 

397 Main St., Men's 
Freeport, $2.95 postpaid 
Maine. Boys’ $2.50 postpaid 





Gun Bores 


Clog with LE A au 


| Clean Lead OUT 
with HOPPE’S No.9 


ey & used, famous 
eeps the leading 
or metal fouling out of 
the bore—prevents rust 
and pitting. 


HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL 
Light. pure, with high vis- 
cosity, won't gum. Keeps 
working parts limbered up, 
prevents wear. At your deal- 
er’s. Or trial bottle No. 9 
by mail (0c, trial can oil 15e. 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadel phia, Pa. 














NOSKE Rifle 
Telescope—Model 1934 


Send 3 cents postage 
for complete catalog. 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, California 


LY 
We 


Every shot fired thru Com 
gives perfectly distributed pellet pat- 
tern—killing to outside po Ng Choke 
tubes for all game, long or short range. 
Also Skeet, traps. Reduced recoil im- 
proves aim. For Single bbl. shotguns, 12, 
16, 20 ga. Write for Free Folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. . . . . Middlefield, Conn. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
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- MUNTER-S 
SKEET & TRAP SHOOTERS 
Modernize Your Shot i 














nsator 























yourself and friends 
ast any foul attack, from 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 
course on approved American Police Jiu-Jitsu 
by internationally known police instructor. 
151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
pocket size. 13 knockout blows without using 
fists. Send One Dollar Full price, or C. O. D. 


S. J. JORGENSEN 
955 Maritime Building Seattle, Washington 





















NEW CATALOG 
Just Out... . All Latest Prices! 

Stoeger’s GREEN COVER Catalog No. 23 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories. 
ew Send 25c in’stamps for 152 page arms catalog~™ 

ae OF BO) D8 DS ae a 

507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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The Winchester Skeet Book 
By Chas. Askins 


HE WINCHESTER Repeating Arms 

Co. has issued a book which they 
term the “Winchester Skeet Book.” This 
book is devoted entirely to skeet and if 
anything has been overlooked I do not 
know what it is. There are many illus- 
trations. The more prominent skeet 
grounds are shown, with pictures of all 
the champions and near champions. 

The book tells how to shoot skeet, any 
and every bird, under all conditions. 
After reading it the skeet shooter will 
know everything about hitting skeet birds 
that a book can tell him. The reader will 
acquire a lot of knowledge to his benefit 
even though he doesn’t shoot skeet. It 
is a better book than I ever thought pos- 
sible to write on the subject. While il- 
lustrations are shown of the strictly Win- 
chester skeet guns, not much space is de- 
voted to guns, and a great deal of space 
to shooting them. I am commending this 
book to the general reader whether he is 
a skeet shooter or not, but let us hope 
that he shoots skeet. 

The only point wherein I could find 
fault with the Winchester expert who 
wrote this book lies in the spread he gives 
patterns at various distances. He says 
that a modified choke or a No. 2 skeet 
choke will shoot into a 22-inch circle at 
20 yards. Shucks, a quarter choke will 
shoot into a 20-inch circle at 20 yards, 
while a modified choke will shoot into 
a 15 to 17-inch circle at that distance. 
Again, the spread of a No. 1 skeet choke 
or a cylinder is given as a 28-inch circle 
at 20 yards, but at 40 yards the spread 
is given as only 36 inches. He can tell 
that to his wife if she is very young and 
has not been married more than a year, 
but not to me. If a gun covers a 28- 
inch circle at 20 yards, it will spread over 
a five-foot circle at 40 yards. What pre- 
vents the shot from keeping on spreading 
after passing the 20 yard mark? I have 
targeted too many guns to accept any 
such conclusion. The whole table is more 
or less wrong. Good book for all that. 
The very best obtainable on the subject. 


NewAcA Goods 


Browning Arms Co. Bluing Kit 


fTMHE Browninc Arms Co., St. Louis, Mo., an- 

nounces a new bluing kit which contains every- 
thing necessary to blue barrels or other parts of a 
gun, except the tank in which the parts are boiled, 
and instructions are given for making that. 

The kit contains the following: 

1. Dowel pins to be placed in the end of the 
barrels to prevent water or anything else from 
entering the bore, and for the further purpose of 
handling the parts without touching the steel 

2. Rubber gloves, which are always to be used, 
never the bare hands 

3. Three different kinds of emery cloth to be 
used in polishing the parts—coarse cloth, medium, 
crocus 

4. Section of a Btowning barrel, showing bar- 
rel in various stages of the bluing 

5. Steel wool 

6. Chemically clean cotton 

7. Solution No. 1, to be applied first 

8. Solution No. 2, finishing solution 

The man owning this bluing kit is in the same 
position as a gunsmith or a gun factory. After 
he has his boiling tank nothing is lacking to do 
a factory job, provided he follows the complete 
instructions which accompany the kit. 

Gun bluing is such an arduous job that I have 
always hesitated to advise it or to have the ama- 
teur attempt it. Most men would like to buy 
some solution that goes on cold, over the old blu- 
ing, and then expect a perfect job. It never has 
worked. Cleaning and polishing a pair ef barrels 
in preparation for the bluing is some job of its 
own. The man who is willing to do the work, as 
instructed, will do a good job with this Browning 
kit.—C. A. 
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Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 23 


LL SKEET shooters enjoy the game 
for the sport they derive from it. 
Just to see the targets break is 
enough to satisfy us most of the time, but 
occasionally we like a competitive match 
and that brings up the question of what to 
do to make it possible for all of the shoot- 
ers of a club to have a chance to win, or 
at least get one of the prizes. 

It is easy enough if we are to consider 
only the top notch fellows, for they can 
shoot it out among themselves and the 
chap who is in top form for the day will 
take home the prize and the rest of the 
boys in his class will have no kick com- 
ing. But what about the men who are 
just below the high average group, and 
what about the novices or those who have 
been shooting for some time and can 
never hope to average more than 75 or 
80? How can we arrange a handicap 
that will give them at least a fighting 
chance and yet not take away the oppor- 
tunity for the good gun pointers to win 
prizes? 

For a time I thought the “K and M” 
system of classification devised by George 
J. Koeck and William Momberger of the 
Wildwood Grove Skeet Club of New Jer- 
sey, would solve the problem, but now I 
am not so sure that it answers every 
purpose. What I liked about it was the 
method of classifying the shooters after 
the event and on the scores they actually 
made in the match. Here, I thought, is 
something that does away with the ne- 
cessity of keeping the averages of all the 
shooters, and something that classifies 
the men according to their form on the 
day of the shoot. This “K and M” plan 
would simplify, I was sure, the method 
of classifying shooters whose averages 
were unknown, for they could step up 
and shoot in the match and at its con- 
clusion they would be placed in the 
classes designated by the scores they had 
just made. 

While I like the “K and M” system 
very much, the fault I must point out is 
that the good shot (the chap who aver- 
ages higher than 90) and who has an 
“off-day,” drops down below his real 
class and takes a prize away from a 
man who really shot above his average 
and who, therefore, should have taken 
home the prize for his particular class. 

I have seen this happen in a number of 
shoots. There was one chap who aver- 
aged better than 90. He had broken 50 
straight a number of times, many 48's 
and 47’s, but on a day when a prize shoot 
was run under the “K and M” system he 
missed so many targets that his score 
gave him high gun in Class C, and the 
legitimate Class C men were deprived 
of an opportunity to win a prize which 
was put up especially for them. 


S I SEE it, the man who is in the 
first rank of shooters in his club 
should not be entitled to a prize put up 
for the lowest class shooters. Just bé- 
cause he can’t settle down and hit ’em 
on the day of a prize event he walks off 
with a prize that he would not have a 
chance to win on that day if he were 
compelled to compete with men of his 
own class. In other words, the prizes 
should not go to the men who are shoot- 
ing below their usual form, but under the 
“K and M” plan we are really offering a 
premium on poor shooting even though 
the winner of a prize may not feel proud 
of his low score. 
There is another thing about “class” 
shooting, and that is the great number 


of prizes that must be provided when 
merchandise or trophies are put up for 
first, second and third places in each of 
the classes of A, B and C, and sometimes 
D. Where a big shoot is being held and 
visitors are invited, there may be enough 
money taken in through entrance fees to 
pay for a long list of prizes, but when 
a club runs an event for its members it 
cannot afford to buy the nine to twelve 
prizes and make each one worth taking 
home, for in one or two of the classes 
there may be only a few entries. 


\ \ 71TH all of the foregoing in mind and 

with a desire to stimulate inexpensive 
prize shoots in clubs as a means of hold- 
ing competitive matches frequently, I be- 
lieve we must eventually work out some 
system of handicapping that will give 
all of the members a chance to win first, 
second or third place in a non-class event 
and take home a suitable prize. 

I have presented to our club a tentative 
plan based on the averages of the mem- 
bers, and in working it out I have used 
96 as the high average because that is 
about as good as some of the best shoot- 
ers can hope to make. My idea is to take 
a shooter’s average on at least 100 tar- 
gets shot at during the month preceding 
the prize event, and allow him enough tar- 
gets to make his score 96 if he shoots up 
to form. If a shooter has in the past 
averaged higher than during the month 
preceding the event, then his old average 
is to be used in calculating his handicap, 
for I am not proposing to encourage the 
chap who for some reason or other is 
shooting below his known form. 


HIS MAY be worked out on each in- 

dividual’s average by giving him 16 
added targets if his average is 80, or six 
if his average is 90. 

In the event of a tie each shooter will 
have the same handicap in the shoot-off 
that he had in the match if his total score 
with his handicap is not higher than 96. 
If a man shoots into a tie and in doing 
so breaks more than his average, he will 
be allowed a smaller handicap in the 
shoot-off. As an example we will say that 
3ill’s average was 80 up to the day of 
the prize shoot and he was given a 16- 
target handicap. It he breaks 82 in the 
match he will be allowed only 14 birds 
when shooting off the tie. 

A simple method of keeping the aver- 
ages of members of a club and regular 
visitors is to use one of the regular score 
sheets for each person. The name of 
the shooter is written on the sheet and 
the result of each round is placed in one 
of the little squares. At the end of each 
month the club secretary, or a member 
appointed to do this small task, will fig- 
ure the averages and enter them on the 
sheets. A loose-leaf book cover can be 
used for holding the score sheets and on 
the day of a prize shoot the handicapper 
with the book of score sheets before him 
can see at a glance what each shooter’s 
handicap will be. 





Read “Bass and Bugs” 
By FRED EVERETT 


in our August issue before you play five pounds 
of bass vs. five ounces of bamboo 
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Ozark Mountain Coons 
(Continued from page 11) 


cavity in the top of a stub, and when I got 
high enough to look into it I saw the coon 
peering at me with his bright, beady eyes. 
He turned slowly around, for all the world 
like a dog about to lie down, and seemed in 
no great hurry to escape. Finally he started 


] 


up over the edge, and with the escape of | 
the other coon in mind I shot him squarely 


through the head. 
of the opening and almost into my face, 
then went crashing down through a tangle 
of vines and branches to the ground. He 
fell just at the edge of the water, but there 
was no question of losing him, for after a 
feeble kick or two he lay still, and Carney’s 
club was not required. Into the sack he 
went, and we decided to call it a day. 


N OUR leisurely way home—every- 

thing is leisurely in the Holler—we 
talked of divers matters, and I learned a lot 
from Carney. One thing I remember was 
that Ozark chipmunks or ground squirrels 
feed mostly upon insects. I was inclined to 
doubt this at first, supposing that they were 
vegetarians like the tree squirrels. But we 
had not gone fifty paces before Carney 


At this he sprang clear | 


pointed out one of the little striped fel- | 
lows, which disappeared under a big rock | 


as we came up. 
‘ar hole, an’ if you don’t find bugs I’ll eat 
a polecat, hoof, hide an’ taller!” And sure 
enough, the entrance to the chipmunk’s 
burrow was strewn with parts of grass- 
hoppers and June bugs. 

Like most hill people, Carney had a keen 
eye for all sorts of wilderness phenomena, 
and was a veritable mine of information 
about the habits of the wild creatures of the 
region. In recounting his actual observa- 


“Go an’ look round that | 


tions I think he was absolutely truthful, | 
too, but his biological theories were affected | 
by the wildest sort of superstition, which | 
he shared with nearly all of his friends and | 


neighbors. Carney’s superstitious beliefs 
were derived from his illiterate and credu- 


lous forebears, but his knowledge of coons | 


and ’possums came largely from personal 
experience, and I have since checked up 
most of this information and found it quite 
uniformly reliable. 


HE coon’s mating season, it appears, is 

in the fall, and the young are not born 
until the following spring. The Ozark coon 
hunters tell me that the coon is monoga- 
mous, and that the male stays with the fe- 
male and helps to rear the young. The nest 
in a hollow tree is not only a bedroom and 
nursery, but a permanent home for the 
whole family, and it is not uncommon to 
find three or four coons in one tree. A 
solitary coon is a rare thing, but the 
animal’s social tastes do not go beyond the 
family circle, and one never finds two 
broods nesting close together. There are 
usually four young in a litter, and I think 
that they are not weaned until they are 
six or eight weeks old—perhaps older. 


When the youngsters are two months old | 


they seem to be about one-third grown, and 
begin to sit outside the nest on sunny morn- 
ings, but do not venture down to the 
ground, at least in the daytime. Carney 
says that the old coons never bring any 
food home—the young ones get nothing but 
milk until they are old enough to go forag- 
ing on their own account. I have never 








been lucky enough to see the old coon lead- | 


ing the young out on one of these trips, but 








Restock ! 
Our Restocking Department provides full free 
service for sportsmen wanting to learn how 
they can replenish their favorite areas with 
fish and game 








THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 
CARRIAGE 


A mere touch of the ‘‘return’’ key 
causes the motor to return the car- 
riage to the starting position, or to 
an intermediate point. Spacing to 
the next writing line is automatic. 


THE MOTOR 
SHIFTS TO 
CAPITALS 


A light depression of the ‘‘shift’’ 
key (normally used to shift the 
platen manually) causes the 
motor to shift the platen instantly 
and firmly to the upper position. 
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The keyboard is standard. .. . There is no new touch to lears 


Here is a new electrically- 
controlled Burroughs Typewriter 
that marks a distinct advance in 
faster and easier typing. With 
this machine the motor does all 
the heavy work. The speedy 
hands of the typist need never 
leave the keyboard. 


Already hundreds of users have 
discovered that these new de- 
velopments result in greatly 
increased production and a far 
better grade of work. 


Like all Burroughs machines, 
this new product is backed by 
Burroughs world-wide service 
organization. Call the local 
Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, for descrip- 
tive folder. 
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How Would You Like to 


Put Your Hat Ona 
30 Ib. Scrapper 
Like This? 


THERE'S a new magazine with a hun- 
dred new “how to do it” tips for 
sportsmen out on the newsstands now. 
It's “the magazine within a magazine” 
—the new Sportsmen’s Campfire in 
MODERN MECHANIX AND IN- 
VENTIONS, the most promptly popu- 
lar section we've ever launched. And 
small wonder !—for we've obtained the 
help of Robert Page Lincoln, national- 
ly famous sports authority, as our edi- 
tor for the Sportsmen's Campfire. 


The Complete 


“How To Do It” Magazine 
For Men 


You ‘LL find hundreds of “how-to-do-it” 
ideas in every issue. Not only tips on 
how to land the big ones, how to live the 
life of Riley even in camp, how to care for 
and get best results out of guns and tackie 
and boats—but handy time-and-money sav- 
ing ideas for the house, the car, the radio! 
Chuckfull of interesting articles and stories 
that men like best, too; practical from cover 
to cover and more meaty than any fiction. 


If you’ve never met MODERN MECHANIX 
AND INVENTIONS get yourself a copy today. 
Robert Page Lincoln's leading sports articles for 
this month are: ‘Bass and Trout Fishing Do's 
and Don'ts,’’ ‘‘Use a Camera to ‘Shoot’ Wild 
Game This Summer’’ and others; and in addi- 
tion you'll find a score of o~_. 
interesting features includ- o~ 
ing ‘‘New_ Scientific Mar- 
vels of World's Fair’’; 
“Weather—Made to Or- 
der’; ‘How President 
Roosevelt Keeps Fit.”’ 






Get your 


copy af 
today! 


MECHANIX 


AND INVENTIONS 


15' 


Modern Mechanix Publishing Co., 
529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





At All Newsstands 
if deal 
NOTE: Spe newsdealer 


supply you 
write direct for a copy enclosing 
iSe, to 
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an old coon hunter once showed me the 
tracks of the whole family in the mud, 
where they had been hunting land-locked 
minnows in a pool by the creek. 

It appears that the young coons continue 
to live with their parents even after they 
are fully able to shift for themselves, and 
leave home only when they are forced out 
by the advent of another brood. When 
this time comes each seeks a hollow for 
himself, usually at a considerable distance 
from the old nest, and does not mate until 
the following autumn, The hillmen tell me 
that it is not at all uncommon for a coon 
to mate with its own brothers or sisters, 
but this conclusion seems to be based on 
the observation of captive animals. 


HE coon ordinarily lies hidden during 

the day, and does all of its feeding at 
night, but on one occasion Carney showed 
me a half-grown coon fishing for “craw- 
pappies” in broad daylight. Perched on a 
pile of loose stones just at the water’s edge, 
this little fellow was feeling in the under- 
water crevices with his right fore-paw, with 
his head cocked up to the left and his eyes 
rolled anxiously toward heaven. The coon 
is a singularly human looking creature any- 
how, and there was something so ludicrous 
about this pose that I almost burst out 
laughing. 

As far as I can find out an adult coon 
will eat almost anything—fish, birds, 
eggs, insects, roots, fruits, berries, and 
almost any sort of garbage thrown out by 
fishermen or campers. In the roasting- 
ear season the whole family invades the 
cornfields, and in some localities 


coons 
are so abundant that they seriously 
damage the hillman’s little crop. Occa- 


sionally an old coon takes to robbing 
chicken roosts, but I do not think that this 
happens very often. It is said that coons 
never eat anything without washing it, 
and they certainly do rinse crawfish, frogs 
and the like in the water, but when they 
are eating fruit or corn they are no more 
cleanly than squirrels. 


ECAUSE of its bright eyes and alert ap- 

pearance the coon is commonly regarded 
as a very intelligent animal, but my own 
observations here in the Ozarks have 
given me a rather poor opinion of its 
sagacity. The Poot Holler hunters all 
contend that coons are very hard to catch, 
but I have known them to blunder into 
ordinary muskrat traps, and have seen 
one which hooked himself on a trot-line 
that some boys had set for catfish! One 
of the most novel methods of taking coons 
is to bore an auger hole in a log, and to 
put a piece of bright metal in the bottom 
of it. Then sharp nails are driven into 
the hole at an angle, and when the coon— 
driven by his insatiable curiosity and his 
propensity for prying into crevices— 
thrusts his paw into the hole he cannot 
withdraw it because of the nails. I have 
never actually seen a coon caught in one 


| of these contrivances, but I have seen a 


dead coon with nail marks in one fore- 
paw, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that the thing works just as Carney says 
it does. When a coon is treed at night in 
a big tree, and the hunters cannot see him 
and do not want to cut the tree down 
just then, all they have to do is to hang 
a coat or shirt or sack on the tree. This 
nearly always prevents the coon from 
coming down, and the hunters may re- 
turn next day and take him at their 
leisure. 

What the coon lacks in intelligence, 
however, he makes up in sheer courage 
and ferocity, and is always ready to put 
up a desperate fight for his life. An adult 
coon can often whip an ordinary dog, and 
usually makes for the creek when at- 
tacked; once in the water, a big coon has 


been known to beat off three dogs and 
make his escape. I have heard tales of 
a gigantic coon which killed one hound 
and wounded two others in a _ single 
night, but have been unable to verify 
these stories. 


OR several years there has been a lot of 

talk in the Holler about a monstrous 
three-legged coon—Ol’ Three-Foot, the 
country boys called him—and many were 
the wild stories of his enormous size and 
almost supernatural cunning. My first 
thought was that the boast was wholly 
mythical, but Carney told me that Ol’ 
Three-Foot had been seen several times, 
and actually captured once, only to escape 
from the half-drunken farmers who tried 
to take him home alive. Carney himself 
had followed the tracks of a three-legged 
coon on several occasions, but had never 
been able to locate his lair. 

One day, as we walked aimlessly along 
the trail by the creek, Carney was ex- 
plaining the difference between coon 
tracks and those of the groundhog, the 
point being that the latter animal has 
only four toes on its front foot. Suddenly 
he stopped short, and pointed to a plain 
trail on a muddy bank. “Ol Three-Foot, 
by Gum!” and off we went in full cry. 
“This time,” quoth Carney. “We-uns’ll 
git him, shore,” and he showed me several 
long gray hairs fast in the tight bark ofa 
gigantic sycamore stub. 

Without any further delay he began 
the laborious ascent, while I settled my- 
self comfortably on a fallen tree, with the 
little pistol ready beside me, to await de- 
velopments. But there wasn’t much wait- 
ing this time. Before Carney was half- 
way up the old sycamore there was a rush 
and a rattle above, and a great furry 
body struck the ground with a prodigious 
thump. Where that coon came from I[ 
don't know to this day—Carney says that 
it almost ran over him, and swears that 
it wasn’t in the hollow at all. But it 
seems to me that we should have seen it 
before, if it wasn’t im the hollow .... 
However that may be, the animal certainly 
hit the ground a-running, and was al- 
most out of sight down a steep bank be- 
fore Carney’s frenzied yells awoke me to 
my duty, and I plunged after the coon as 
best I could. Coons really can’t run very 
fast, as compared with other animals, but 
neither can I, and by the time that I got 
within shooting distance I was pretty well 
winded. Besides, I had run right through 
the creek, and splashed mud and water 
in my eyes—all this by way of excuse for 
my bad shooting. I fired several times— 
five to be exact—with no result, but at the 
sixth shot the coon rolled over, writh- 
ing and biting at its side, and a final 
shot through the head put it out of its 
misery. 





T THIS moment Carney came crashing 
down to the scene of carnage, exuding 
perspiration and profanity at every pore, 
and pounced upon the victim. “Ol’ Three- 
Foot shore as hell”—and he showed me a 
malformed hind foot—“but whut fur did 
you shoot him all up thataway?” A care- 
ful examination showed only two bullet 
holes, however, and I saw immediately 
that my reputation as a marksman had 
suffered severely in Carney’s eyes. But 
it was just as well, I reflected, that the 
fur wasn’t damaged much. 

Only the gods of coon hunters know 
what Carney told the loafers in the cross- 
roads store, but I have set down here the 
true story of the passing of Ol’ Three- 
Foot, whose size and prowess increased 
mightily for several years following his 
death, and whose gigantic pelt was ex- 
amined by every incredulous coon hunter 
in the Holler. 
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Your Game on My Land 


(Continued from page 21) 


help of the farmer himself must be enlisted 
if an adequate farm game supply is to be 
created and maintained, as the latter can 
increase game quite easily through simple 
game management practices, and he alone 
is in a position to do so. 

“There is only one sound inducement 
that will ever influence the farmer to prac- 
tice game management on a wide scale. 
That is the legal right to sell the game 
crop he has created, during a season of 
reasonable length, under proper regula- 
tions and supervision, to a logical market, 
just as he would sell his other farm prod- 
ucts. In the case of game the natural 
marketing method is its sale on the wing 
at so much a bird, or so much a day, week, 
month or season. 

“Many sportsmen regard ‘Free Shooting’ 
as the inalienable right of all Americans, 
a heritage that should be preserved at all 
costs. But these gentlemen lose sight of 
the fact that conditions have changed and 
that extensive free shooting of farm game 
is now impracticable. American ‘Free 
Shooting’ originated back in the days when 
privately-owned land constituted a minor 
portion of this country’s acreage, and there 
was plenty of public land for the use of 
all. Later, conditions changed. Wilder- 
ness sections were settled and developed. 
The environment became less favorable 
for game, the number of shooters increased, 
fire-arms and ammunition improved, and 
the railroad and the automobile made form- 
erly secluded areas easily accessible from 
large cities. 








NEXT MONTH 


Ever think a game warden’s job is easy? 


Find out by reading 


“Game Warden’s Grief” 
By RIDLEY WILLS 








“Sportsmen, as a class, probably average 
up about the same as other folk. But when 
large numbers of gunners each season 
avail themselves of a landowner’s permis- 
sion to hunt, it is to be expected that a 
certain number will abuse the privilege and 
others will be careless. All things con- 
sidered, the farmer cannot be expected to 
invite the presence of sportsmen through 
encouraging game to multiply unless he 
gets something out of it.” 

Prior to George’s foregoing analysis of 
the farm game situation I, like the aver- 
age sportsman, had overlooked completely 
many of the significant facts that he 
brought out. Since then I have for a num- 
ber of years been engaged in work that has 
brought me up against many sides of the 
subject, and my respect for his judgment 
has been immeasurably increased. I have 
also witnessed considerable progress along 
lines advocated by him. 

In several states, notably Texas, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, New 
Jersey, New York and North Carolina, a 
start has been made toward rewarding the 
farmer for increasing the game on his 
property. In all of these states where game 
is increased at the expense of the land- 
owner, he is given considerable latitude in 
the harvesting of this crop. In some states 
he and his guests are permitted to harvest 
game birds on his property outside of the 
open season for wild birds, when these 
birds have been increased by his efforts in 
conformity with special regulations, and is 
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permitted to realize an income from his 
game crop. 

As this idea is still rather new and 
widely at variance with old, established 
custom, and as it is still surrounded with 
legal restrictions—even in the most liberal 
of these states—its widespread adoption by 
the average farmer has not yet taken place. 
Rather, it has been the game farmer who 
has reaped the greatest reward through 
turning his property into a commercial pre- 
serve, liberating his unsalable surplus of 
game birds thereon, practicing game man- 
agement and charging a reasonable fee for 
shooting. Some of these men have leased 
the shooting rights on surrounding farm 
lands at a figure that has enabled their 
owners to pay their taxes, without seriously 
interfering with ordinary farm practice and 
production. Much idle land, useless for 
other purposes, provides excellent shooting 
when simple game management is prac- 
ticed. Many birds escape from these areas 
a furnish good shooting on surrounding 
and. 


N NEW YORK and New Jersey the idea 

has been very successful during the past 
few seasons. Commercially operated shoot- 
ing lands have been filled to comfortable 
capacity with sportsmen willing to pay $5 
or more a day for good shooting on well- 
stocked land that is not overcrowded. In 
New Jersey the success of the idea has been 
such that seasons for shooting on farms 
so operated were materially extended last 
year. Patrons of these farms are usually 
accompanied by some member of the farm- 
er’s household, or an employe, who directs 
them to the most satisfactory shooting 
spots and keeps each party out of the way 
of others. Shooting is under control at 
all times. 


There are still two serious obstacles to | ™ 


the full development of this idea with its 
benefits to landowner and sportsman. First 
we have the present laws, which in many 
states prohibit the landowner from harvest- 
ing the game crop he has created except 
during the season for wild birds. 
materially reduces the landowner’s 
tive to increase his game supply. 
To illustrate, take the experience of an- 
other friend of mine. He bought some 
land on which there was little or no game, 
but which had good cover. He decided to 
purchase and liberate a thousand pheasants 
to build up shooting for himself and his 
friends. But his state permitted an open 
season of only two weeks on pheasants, 
and made no exception in the case of pri- 
vately reared birds released on private 
property. Naturally the investment was 
too heavy for such a short season, so he 
and his friends lost their anticipated sport, 
several game breeders lost good orders, 
and the sportsmen of the state 
200 birds that would normally stray from 
the property to stock unposted lands nearby. 


incen- 


HE second obstacle is that few farmers 

understand how to make game abundant. 
3ut while our knowledge of this subject is 
limited it has been clearly demonstrated 
that such efforts as controlling certain 
animals and birds that prey on farm game 
and following simple rules for the pro- 
vision of food and cover will cause an enor- 
mous increase of game birds. Information 
of this kind is now being disseminated by 
various agencies. 

Much grief has been the lot of sports- 
man and farmer alike through the failure 
of conservation leaders to recognize chang- 
ing conditions. We have at last awakened 
to the fact that farm game as a natural re- 
source is diminishing rapidly, whereas farm 








This | 


lost the | 


game as a cash crop can be made to re- | 


verse this trend and insure the sport of 


future generations in a manner highly bene- 
ficial to agriculture. 


| TROUT LORE 
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And So We Offer You 


this opportunity 
to purchase a brand new 
factory genuine Colt, 
model 1917, using the 
45 Auto ctge. with clips, 
Walnut grips, 54%” barrel, in 
original box, special $21.95. 
BELOW—A LIST OF FINE USED — 


Grade No, 1 Colt Auto 45 Gov'’t.............. $24.50 

Grade No. 2 Colt Auto 45 Gov’t.............. 

Grade No. 1 Colt Auto 25 cal. like new (1. 75 

Grade No. 1 Colt Auto 32 or 380 cal. ee 
Grade No. 2 Colt Police Positive 38—4” Blue......... 14.85 
Grade No. 1 S&W Hammerless 32—3” Blue, as new 18.75 


185,000 Assorted Cartridges. Send stamp for list. 
Free catalog Rifles, Colts, 8S. & W., Binoculars, Btc. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


L-52 Warren St., (82 DepositonC.0O.D.’s) New York 


IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 


King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
—make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters—rifie and_ shot- 
gun. Send 
for catalog. 

F. W. King Opt. 
Co., 4th Floor, 
Euclid Arcade 
Bidg., Cleveland, 

Ohio 


OSisHits¢ 


for Precision Shooting--HUNTING or 
Sights for every rifle--and for every pw 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NE 
CATALOG shows a every --Micrometers, Receivers, 
Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. Many NEW devel- 
opments that increase shooting accuracy. Ceapensse 
prices. Avelnesocsteonsoet. Pictures Tribes 
everything you need ODAY eri FREE. 
RedtieldGunsightCorp. 3311 Gilpin St., Denver,Colo. 
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ARMY KRAG 
30-40 


sportsmen who know, for large or small 

game. Bolt action. Magazine holds 5 
cartridges. Working parts guaranteed for one year. Send 3c 
stamp for our 60 page illustrated catalogue. Satisfied cus- 


(J Manufactured at Spring- 95 
field Armory. A favorite amongst . 


| tomers all over the world. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Philadeiphia, Pa., Dept. A 








The American Shotgun 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 
Pub. 1910, revised 1928; 321 
p., illus. 7%*5%441 in. 

Regular price $2.00, special price $1.25 
Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obser- 
vations on past and present arms, construc- 
tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on the 
frame, stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci- 
ence of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap 
shooting, speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 








By O. W. Smith 
Now only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 
Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. 
Measures 844x544x1 in. All about trout, 
and the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 
lure. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


bt Mt, Morris, Ill. 














Brand New 


Winchester 57 






-22 Caliber $19 75 
SPECIAL e 
; Fo aR a ee 9.50 
ee Geren ee ee col, Aatomatle—bhes.......... 11.50 
New H E R Sporteman, .22 Cal 14.75 


New I-J Supe rane »t Sealed 8 
New H & R No. 922 .22 Cal.... 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Lager 30 Cal. or 9 m. m., 4 in, 
Colt'’s .82 Automatic ......ceseeees 


88 or 82 20 8. & W. Military and Police. 


Colt’s 38 Army 5Specia 
£1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 























eas Reduced 


no pices the coupon for our list of 

over 100 titles which are being sold 
out. The following titles are good 
examples of the wide variety of books 
being offered: 

African Holiday, by Dr. Richard L. Sutton, reg. price 
1 i “ - Sete 

Airedale, by Wm. Haynes, regular price, $1.00, sale 
price Ese A EEE: a $ .75 

American Shotgun, by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular price 
> eee 1.25 

Biology of Fishes, by Harry 
M. Kyle, reg. price $4.50, 
sale price rami $3.75 








Lytle, reg. price $2.00, 
sale price ...... nied $1.00 
Black Bass and Bass-Craft, 
by S. RB. Jones, reg. price 
$3.00, sale price..... 1.50 
Camping Out, by Warren 
H. Miller, reg. price, 
$2.50, sale price........$1.50 
Casting Tackle and Methods, 
by O. W. Smith, reg. price, 
$3.00, sale price $2.25 
Dog Days, by Stewart Edw. 

} White, reg. price, vs a 
eo ow 


: al sale price .. = 
\ ¢ Dog Keeping for the Ama- 
teur, by F. Hochwalt. 
reg. price cl. $1.50, sale price..........--..---------neerneennmens $ .90 
reg. price p. $1.00, sale Price... -.---v---werermensnee .70 
Dumb-bell of Brookfield, by John Taintor Foote, reg. price, 
$2.00, sale price ai : enna a 
Farmer’s Dog, The, by A. F. Hochwalt, reg. price, 4.0. 
sale price ... seals ~ ‘ - ae: 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 
price $1.00, sale Price.........--.---.---n-0ee ere -n-nneeeenenenen 
Fine Art of Fishing, by Samuel G. Camp, reg. mh 

$1.00, sale price...........-.-. - : a P 
Fisherman’s Pie, by W. A. Hunter, reg. price ae. 
sale BOO cececcccececeesencesencecessccsces sonnpenesencseat ° 
ng RA for Profit, by Frank G. Ashbrook, reg 
price, $4.00, sale price.......... aii wneee nh 2.00 
Game Bird Shooting, by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular 
price, $4.00, sale price ™ oe 
Game Fish of the Pacific, by Geo. C. Thomas, reg. tr} 
$5.00, sale price... wane a - ‘ - a 

3 Game with Dogs in Africa, by E._ 3} 
oe price $3.00, sale price -vee$1 50 
Lion, by Martin Johnson, reg price, $5.00, sale price $3.50 
Miniature Boa’ Building, by Albert C. Leitch, reg. rice 
$3.00, sale price ncensiishdtanensnsnemsencememmmateasiintinnseciceesaanaail 1.25 
Out Trail, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, regular price 
$1.00, Sale PTiCe......neeoe-cncevemeneennnsnnsnnnnsnnennnnnennss mall oe 

Outdoor Signalling, by El- 


























bert Wells, reg. price 
$1.00, sale price -60 
Pistol and Revolver Shoot- 


ing, by A. L. A. Him- 
melwright, regular price 
$1.00, sale price 1.50 
Practical Bait Casting, 
by Larry St. John, reg- 
ular price $1.00, sale 
price . es 
Problems of Bird Migra- 
tion, by A. Landsbor- 
ough Thomson, reg. 
price $5.00, sale 
BORED cncececserecssesasans $1.75 
Raccoon Raising, by J. 
L. Edwards, reg. price 
$1.50, sale price..$ .65 
Raising Beavers for Prof- 
it. by Rebt. G. Hod- 


<_ 4&F5 
































son, reg. price, $1.50, Ns 
sale price $ .75 
Raising Fur Rabbits, by 
Hobert G. Hodgson, reg. price, $3.50, sale price....$2.00 


Silver Fox Ranching, by Robert G. Hodgson, reg. price 
$3.00, sale Price... ..-...c.-cncceneenenerennnene 1.50 
Steel Traps, by A. R. Harding, regular price $1.00, 
sale price EAR RTE 
Successful Muskrat Farming, by Robt. G. Hodgson, reg. 
price $5.00, sale price............... an $2.50 
Tail Wageers, by A. Croxton Smith, reg. price $2. 0, 
SRLO PENCE 02. .-nceneececeacocneersensenrsneneennseernre-snnsnosaneeemens $1.75 
Tales of Rod and Gun, by Harry McGuire, re 
$2.50, SMe  PTbCe....-......ceeeeeeeemnnenrnernnennnnennnemmnneneen 
Trout Lere, by O. W. Smith, regular price, 48.00, sale 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, by E. M. Shelley, 
reg price, cloth $2.00, sale price..._................—-. $1.75 





. price, 
---$1.25 





Outdoor Life Book Shop, t 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


© Enclosed find $............... for the books entitled 


These books are to be sent postpaid and the 
amount sent for any book is to be refunded if your 
surplus stock of that book is exhausted. 


© Send your complete list of Books at Reduced 
Prices. 
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| use a common apple barrel. 
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“We Won't Hardly Starve” 


(Continued from page 19) 


preaching. Preaching about game conser- 
vation is a risky business for an ordinary 
mortal. 

I remember an old fellow who once ac- 
companied a group of us on a deer hunt 
in the Southwest. He would never again 
kill a deer, he said; and being in his cups 
tears came to his kindly eyes as he ex- 
plained, while the rest of us were getting 
our licenses, just why. It appeared that 
some years before he had shot a deer and 
come upon it in its death agonies. The 
sight so affected the old gentleman that 
after he’d slit its throat he stood by the 
deer and swore a solemn vow never again 
to kill one of those noble, graceful and 
tender animals. He was going with us for 
the trip, but kill a deer again? Never. 
He was a reformed hunter, a conserva- 
tionist. 

The next day on our way into the hunt- 
ing country the car ahead, which contained 
this warm-hearted old chap, suddenly 
stopped. I walked up to see what was the 
matter. There was our conservationist with 
a shotgun aimed through a gap in the 
windshield, his eyes a little misty, for he 
was still in his cups, but his aim true. Not 


seveene | twenty feet ahead at the side of the road- 
by A. R. Harding, reguiez | 


way was a beautiful covey of nine Mexican 
blue quail, standing still, waiting for us 
to go by. 

Even as I saw the quail the gun went 
off. The dear old fellow potted seven of 
the nine quail as they stood on the ground 
at twenty feet. But he wouldn't kill a 
Geer. .«. 

That set me wondering about Preachers, 
or, shall we say, preaching conservation- 
ists. I'm still wondering. 


Skunks 
(Continued from page 26) 


entrance funnels, one at each end always 
secures them. The double-door box trap 
on a log crossing a creek secures them 
every time. But for simplicity and fun just 
Place some 
meat, fish or old eggs in the bottom of the 
barrel. The fish or meat need not be any 
fresher than the eggs. Secure the bait so it 
will not roll out when the barrel is tilted 
over so that the open edge touches the 
ground. One-third of the way from the bot- 
tom of the barrel place a grooved board 
which will leave the top edge on the ground 
but the base up about a foot or a foot-and- 
a-half above the ground. Seganku will 
snuff afar off the odoriferous proteins 
and go straight to them and walk up the 
incline of the barrel; and as he reaches 
the end to start the feast he over-balances 
the barrel by his weight and the barrel 
stands upright. 

Seganku cannot spring like a rabbit or 
hare, nor can he climb like a squirrel, but 
he can dig his way out if the ground is 
not frozen clay. And so he is trapped 
and helpless in an apple barrel. When 
you look at him over the top of the barrel, 
do it cautiously and note how he will turn 
both ends toward you, always elevating 
his tail first. Two streams of “oil of 
sulphur” unite in one stream and as we 
all know, except those rare individuals 
who have entirely lost their sense of 
smell, this is indeed unpleasant. But in 
the meantime you are wondering how you 
are going to get him out of the barrel. 
This is how I always managed and I have 
never been hx by a skunk in all my expe- 
rience. Secure a long two and one-half- 
bushel grain bag. This bag is cotton and 
cannot be seen through as in the case of 


| a burlap bag. Hook two sides of this 


bag to a fence or tree near by. Thus the 
bag is suspended full length with its open 
side up. With a looking-glass on the end 
of a stick locate the exact position of 
“Sulphur Jack.” Quickly dive down 
and grab old Sulphur by the tail and 
jerk him out of the barrel and hold him 
by the tail while he harmlessly claws 
the air with his front feet. Now with 
your free hand open the bag that is held 
by two nails. Note how he will en- 
deavor to get on the outside of the bag 
as you hold him over it. Wait until he 
is over the center of the inside of the 
bag, then suddenly let go and down he 
drops. 


F his hide is bluish and thus not prime, 

all you have to do is to place the bag 
down in the cage you have prepared for 
him and he will crawl out free from odor. 
Approach him quietly and feed him and 
in time he will not fear you and you can 
become quite familiar with him. Often 
I have carried two skunks in a bag, and 
on one occasion four, and no odor was 
made. Strange to say skunks enclosed 
ina very large pen will kill and eat each 
other and not make an odor. But a skunk 
will spray after a death shot and do so 
every time. When I secured skunks in 
my fence-line trap, which was sixteen 
feet long, six feet high and six feet wide, 
I always entered the pen quietly and 
placed a long 2x4 on top of the skunk’s 
back and pressed his back down, as in 
that position a skunk cannot spray. Then 
[ would walk up to him, grab him by the 
tail and place in a bag as before de- 
scribed. 

Skunks will steal the eggs from wild 

turkeys when they are setting on their 
nests and I have found out just how it 
is done. They always go to the rear of 
the hen as she will fight and object to 
having her eggs stolen. Taking one at a 
time, the skunk grabs the egg in his 
mouth and retires about a yard from the 
nest, quietly eats it and then returns for 
one or two more. The next night he 
goes back and repeats the performance. 
Whenever I found skunks at my wild 
turkey nests I placed a couple of poisoned 
bantam eggs down about two feet from 
the nest and the skunk would always 
eat them. One cannot raise many 
wild turkeys where skunks are for what 
Cees, the crows do not see, the skunks 
smell, 
_ And if a detective had the nose-detect- 
ing powers of a skunk he could tell by 
his nose who opened the safe or who 
committed the murder. Probably because 
of the extreme sensitiveness of the olfac- 
tory nerves of seganku he considers that 
all other life has the same, and for this 
reason millions of years ago he de- 
cided to defend himself by manufactur- 
ing oil of sulphur for a spray for his 
enemies. 

When a dog attacks a skunk he may or 
may not spray immediately. I have seen 
a collie bark in front of a skunk many 
times, and the skunk conserved his bat- 
tery and only threatened to fire. A skunk 
generally faces the dog by turning both 
ends towards his aggressor, forming the 
letter U with his body. Not all do this, 
however, as some will stamp their fore- 
feet and then suddenly wheel around at 
the dog and make a rear-ward aim. 
Twenty-five years ago I knew most in- 
timately a bull terrier by the name of 
Togo near Elyria, Ohio, who always se- 
cured his master’s poultry destroyer. 
After the ordeal was over Togo would 
go under an old barn and lie in the dust 
until all odor had disappeared; then he 
would come out and receive his reward 
in the form of a splendid meal and much 
petting. 
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Prairie Speeders 


A Few Notes on the Jack Rabbit 
By Lewis Wayne Walker 


BOBBING white tail, long flapping 
£% ears, connected with a brown, blurred 
speeding form—this is a moving picture of 
jack rabbit, the West’s most common 
mammal. Inhabitants in regions where 
these long-legged creatures are plentiful 

ften aver that they can, when necessity 
mpels, keep up a steady speed of over 
45 miles per hour. In my travels through- 
out Colorado and Arizona, however, I have 
und ‘that this has been over-estimated. 
On the Western prairies I have had many 
pportunities to time these plains creatures 

mm a pursuing car. 

At no time—and I have chased scores of 
them—has one been able to exceed 31 miles 
er hour. Within a half mile after the 
start of the chase this excessive speed starts 
to take its toll of energy, and they com- 
nence to dodge back and forth. If the 
chase is still pressed they seek shelter un- 
der every bush and weed, and if after 
further pursuit there is no burrow near, 
they seem absolutely incapable of running 
and will allow themselves to be picked up 





Coyotes feed on him, he feeds on crops 


They recuperate 
or 30 minutes are 


without a_ struggle. 
quickly and after 20 
good for another half mile. Limiting the 
car to 15 or 20 miles per hour, I have 
found that they could cover several miles 
without undue exhaustion. 

These jacks of the Western prairies 
have many enemies, chief of which is the 
coyote. At Long Branch Ranch, in eastern 
Colorado, interesting coyote-rabbit chases 
were witnessed occasionally. Sometimes 
just a single coyote would be out to get 
his dinner, but at other times there would 
be a pair. If just the lone animal was 
trying his luck, the chase would often run 
over a course of from a mile to a mile and 
a half in a rough circle, but if a pair 
combined on a single rabbit the results 
would usually be decided within three- 
quarters of a mile, either for or against 
the rabbit. 


HE two coyotes would trot across the 

prairie, several hundred feet apart, and 
the minute a rabbit was scared up one of 
them would crouch, while the other went 
off in pursuit. For some reason rabbits run 
in a large circle and the coyote, taking ad- 
vantage of this trait, would force his prey 


Here the 


back to the hidden ally. 
of the relay would change: places, 


runner 
and the 
fresh pursuer would take the trail. Need- 
less to say, with such cooperation the rab- 
bits were rapidly run down—if they were 
caught at all. Sometimes, however, they 
would fool a coyote, and instead of turn- 
ing in a big circle would continue straight 
ahead until the lone animal in the rear 
gave up in disgust. 

There is a delicate natural balance which 
controlled the numbers of jack rabbits on 
the Western prairies until a few years ago. 
The rabbits were the natural food of the 
coyotes, eagles and larger hawks. The de- 
predations of these predators kept down 
the population of their prey. With the 
coming of the white man to the country, 
however, this balance was spoiled. Every 
predatory animal was foolishly considered 
harmful, and killed whenever possible. 
Naturally, with the eagles almost exter- 
minated, and the coyotes and hawks no- 
ticeably decreased in numbers, the rabbits 
commenced to multiply, until now it has 
been estimated that in California they 
destroy about 10 per cent of the agricul- 
tural products. 

Some states are now paying bounties on 
the rabbits in an attempt to keep them in 
check. The residents of these _ rabbit- 
afflicted states are gradually beginning to 
realize that there exists a natural balance 
which must not be disturbed, and that 
coyotes have more value alive in the field 
than dead. 


Another Crow Killer 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—While discus- 
sing damage done to game by crows 
with a patron, Dan. O. Brein, of Streator, 
Ill., he stated that he had no trouble in 
getting rid of them. With surprise I asked 
for his method, which was as follows 
Take a fresh egg and break a %-inch 
hole in each end. Shake out half the con- 
tents. Place a %-inch square of tape 
(adhesive) over one end. Place egg with 
open end up. Drop in strychnine to the 
amount of two pinheads. Tape upper end 
as before. Shake well. Place on ground 
out in open away from fences or trees. 
The first crow to see the egg comes straight 
to it and in a few minutes is on its back 
with its feet in the air. 


Il. A. M. Marr. 





MOOSE CALF’'S FOSTER GUARDIAN 


Wm. H. Stringer of Toronto, Ont., sent 

us this photo of a moose calf icked up 

by lumbermen when it was mired down, 

and raised on the bottle at the lumber 

camp. This German Police dog became 
its constant companion 
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Book Reviews 


The Meaning of Animal Color and Adornment, 
by Major R. W. G. Hingston, M. C. M. B. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 411 pages. $6.00. 
“This book, the author explains, is a new rev- 


elation of the colors, adornments, and courtships 


of wild animals, their songs, moults, extravagant 
weapons, and the differences between sexes, the 
manner of forming their geographical varieties, 
and other allied problems.” 


The book is obviously written by an English- 
man, and the English are very thorough in what 
they undertake, have plenty of leisure to write 

ut it, and any amount of words. Major Hings- 
ton regrets his limited space, which necessitated 
and condensing the discussion. The 
unless he has unlimited time and happens 
with the Major’s hobby, may take the 


his curtailing 
reader, 
to fall in® 


space limitation as a blessing. 
The old theory of wild animal coloration was 
that nature had developed it as a protection, a 


blend with the environment, hiding the*hunt- 
ed and the hunter in approaching his prey. Hence 
we find the dun colors of the lion in his desert 
home, and the stripes of the tiger where the light 
falls through the trees in splotches of sunshine 
and shadow. However, Major Hingston has ad- 
vanced the theory that certain colors of fighting 
animals are superimposed on the protective colors, 
this by way of better displaying temper and add- 
ing to the terror of their appearance. These 
colors may be conspicuous only when the animal 
which carries them is enraged, as the black mane 
of a lion which is erected only when he is charg- 
ing. Certain colors, according to the author, are 
recognized as war colors, as red for 
black for determination. Black ani- 
fighters, and in such animals the males 
are darker than the females, as in certain danger- 


universally 
danger and 
mals are 


ous African antelope. Animals which are colared 
alike, male and female, are those essentially timid, 
needing only to hide, or both sexes are equally 


wolves, Doubtless the 
springs from the fact that savages 


dangerous, as in the 
Major’s theory 


paint their faces and bodies glaringly by way of 
inspiring terror. What wild men do for them- 
aan, nature has done for the beast of prey 
and other fighting wild animals. Consequently the 


old “sa wry of protective coloration is no longer 


to be accepted in its entirety.—Chas. Askins. 
Any Luck? by Eugene V. Connett. Windward 
House. 240 pages, ‘$3.50. 
There is nothing startling or new in Mr. Con- 


nett’s book but any trout angler will enjoy read- 
ing it. In the parts covering methods and ex- 
periences the reader will find much to instruct 
hten. A feature of this section is the 
chapter “Angling Close Ups.” Brief and to the 
point, it gives some valuable pointers and stresses 
the watching of small details as the medium for 
This is rather appealing to me 
very true. 


and enlig 


assuring success. 
because it is 


The art of fly casting is given some worth 
while space and is quite understandable—more so, 
than much of the literature which has been de- 


voted to this angle of the angling game. 

Part Two discusses the instincts of trout, also 
light reflections and other topics of general inter- 
est to experienced anglers. Many will differ on 
some of the views expressed by Mr. Connett but 
as differences of opinion always serve to stimulate 
and enlighten this might be considered an asset to 
the book. To those interested in English fishing 
the chapters covering this will be found pleasant 
reading.—Ray Bergman. 


Eyes of the Wilderness, by Charles G. D. Rob- 


erts. The Macmillan Co. 269 pages. $1.90. 
“Eyes of the Wilderness” contains 12 stories, 
two of them tales of adventure, the remainder 


of adventure also, but with animals as the prin- 
cipal characters. Because he has idealized them, 
not to say humanized them, the animal tales of 
Mr. Roberts might provoke the ire of a natural- 
ist. The ordinary reader will respond with a 
sympathetic understanding. The sentiment em- 
bodied in these stories is admirable and the writ- 
ing frequently beautiful. What the author knows 
and what he feels is “‘put across,” and few can 
read this book without a deeper appreciation of 
the wild things which we all know, yet do not 
know. Mr. Roberts has a vivid imagination and 
much knowledge of animals, both tame and wild. 
His stories are never dull, the action is rapid, 
the reader will be given a kindly feeling for all 
animal life which will abide with him permanently. 


The writer is in entire sympathy with these 
stories except when he makes the “heavy villain” 
out of that harmless little clown of the woods, 


Nevertheless we heartily com- 
Chas. Askins. 


bear. 


es of The Wilderness.” 


the black 
mend ‘“‘Ey 


















Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kille them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

WRITE FoR Your Free Cory of “Serceant’s 
Doc Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 


Wires To Brag About 


Full of Style and Play 
Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now, write. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. 
Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 
stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Europe. Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi- 


ence as breeder and handler. 
DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 


KILLS MANGE 


Overnight, Or Money Back 


The mites which cause sarcoptic 
mange are killed almost instantly by 
Gabriel’s Mange Formula. The irri- 
tated skin is then poomenty soothed 
and healed—scratching usually 
stops overnight. In hundreds of ob- 
stinate cases, it has succeeded where 
all else had failed. Used and en- 
dorsed by many of America’s finest 

~<f kennels. Just as effective for many 
other skin diseases of dogs, foxes and live- 
stock. Money promptly refunded if it does 
not please and satisfy you perfectly. Don’t 
delay! Mange spreads, and simple home 
treatments won't heal it. Sent postpaid, 12- 
ounce Size, $1; Kennel Size, $2.75 (stamps 
or money order). Full information upon 
request, on our mange remedy or any other 
dog problem, Our “Dog Manual” sent free. 


Gabriel’s Laboratories, Desk 17, Tell City, Indiana 
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That Little Brown sae” 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


sé BOUT 35 years ago.” writes Dris- 
coll O. Scanlan of © Illinois, “an 


uncle of mine was breeding these 
little brown dogs which have since be- 
come known as ‘American water spaniels.’ 
I was just a small boy then, but he gave 
me a puppy. This spaniel lived to ‘. 14 
years old and we practically grew up to- 
gether and were real pals. My father 
used this spaniel to tree squirrels, to hunt 
rabbits, quail and prairie chicken (which 
were plentiful in our locality at that time) 
and to retrieve ducks and geese. This 
spaniel was in every way an all-around 
dog.” And thus he expatiates upon the 
merits of this sturdy little dog which made 
such an impression upon him in his boy- 
hood days and relates many incidents of his 
later experiences in breeding, training and 
working him in the field. During all those 


| years his faith in the little brown spaniel 








has not been impaired, and he asserts that 
anyone who has experience with this 
variety soon becomes as enthusiastic as 
he is. 

This expression from Driscoll O. Scan- 
lan, along with several others, was called 
forth by a reference I recently made to 
a little brown spaniel in connection with an 
article in the March issue of OvutTpoor 
Lire entitled, “Springers Barking Treed.” 
I alluded to the intelligence of this dog 
and how well he fitted in with the sports 
and pastimes of the youthful nimrods of 
the ’80s and the "90s of the past century. 
No one knew precisely where the breed 
sprang from but middle-aged sportsmen 
of today are all familiar with this dog. He 
bred quite true to type and was uniformly 
liver in color, with sometimes an apron of 
white on the breast or occasionally a white 


foot or a narrow’strip of white down tl 
skull to his nose. Ordinarily, however, hi 
was solid liver and a mass of curls with 
trace of the Irish water spaniel’s top knot 
to add distinctiveness, 

In those days he was known by the cor 
mon appellation of “water spaniel,” but 
he was a distinct variation from the well 
known Irish water spaniel which McCartl 
of England brought to its perfection ba 
in the mid-Victorian days 

This American creation was similar 
color but smaller in build ; shorter « 
the leg, sturdy of limb and I inchs 
fully as serviceable as his Irish cousii 
In the matter of intelligence and eagerne 


i 





to hunt and retrieve all classes of upla 

game, waterfowl and the smaller fu 
bearers, there were few dogs of his da 
his equal and none his superior, While 
the type bred true, he was never reco 
nized by the official kennel organization ; 
a distinct breed, though the few who knew 
his worth cherished his blood with jealou 


care and eventually the name, “America 


Water Spaniel” was fixed upon him and 


at least one registration bureau recognized 
him. That is his status today and he is 
indubitably the same dog that was so popu 
lar with the youth of the ’80s and the ’90s 


HE ORIGIN of this so-called Amer 

ican water spaniel is no more dbscur¢ 
than many of the well-known recognized 
breeds of today. If one traces the lineage 
of most of our established breeds one dis- 
covers that at the fountainhead a mixture 
of many kinds enters into the combination. 
The Chesapeake is conceded to be a purely 
American creation, but his exact origins 
and the various combinations that have 






A pair of typical American water spaniels 
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been resorted to are very much a matter 

r speculation. That applies as well to 
all of the English breeds, the Irish water 
spaniel, the Labrador, the various .retriev- 
ers, the airedale and so on. 


PANIELS are conceded to be among the 

oldest of breeds and while most of them 
are probably descended from a common 
origin, the many types that are now in 
existence came about by selection and 
breeding for special qualities. Thus among 
the sporting spaniels we have had and still 
have any number of variations—the Clum- 
ber, the Sussex, the cocker, the springer, 
the field spaniel, and so on down through 
the category. In early ~ Colonial days 

aniels came to this couytry in great num- 
bers and among the lot,the Sussex spaniel, 
a solid so-called “golden liver” colored dog 
was quite prominent. The supposition is 
that this recently named American water 
spaniel rests on a foundation of this va- 
riety, with perhaps a dash of other spaniel 
strains. Later the Irish water spaniel came 
to these shores and judging from certain 
resemblances that are discernible between 
our American dog and the Irish creation, 
it is not unlikely that the two varieties 
have something in common. 

Mare Woodmansee, living in Iowa, has 





Retrieving a rabbit 


long been an admirer of this little brown 
spaniel and has made an intensive study 
of his subject. He writes a letter lauding 
his favorite breed. “The Sussex spaniel,” 
he says, “was first introduced in this coun- 
try by the English colonists who settled 
in Maryland and Virginia. Later on the 
new spaniel strain, the Irish water spaniel, 


came over and it is reasonable to assume | 


that a back cross between the Sussex and 


the Irish water spaniel took place which | 
would give the Sussex the predominating | 
influence, due to the parent stock domina- | 


tion and therefore the result was that there 
came into existence a spaniel type which 
was Sussex in build and approximate size, 
but with the curly coat and semi-rat tail 
of the Irish water spaniel. Hence the 
American water spaniel. 


S A breed this so-called American 

4 water spaniel has a kind, cheery dis- 
position, but notwithstanding this he de- 
velops into a good watch dog. Babies, 
guns and hunting coats seem to be his 
special charges. He is preeminently recog- 
nized as a water dog and when still but 
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Actually KLIS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


O FLEAS... no lice... can possibly escape when you 

dust your pet with Pulvex. None revive to reinfest. 
Pulvex not only protects your dog or cat against the 
torments of fleas but the danger of tapeworms which are 
spread by fleas! 

Pulvex your pet twice a month and he simply cannot 
have fleas; this new-formula powder also makes the hide 
so repellent to fleas that they keep off for days. Although 
deadly to parasites, Pulvex cannot harm your pet, even if 


WEN swallowed. Non-irritating. Odorless. The world’s big- 





gest selling flea powder. 

. Sold on a money-back guarantee to kill all the fleas 
—with every can and lice on your pet. At pet shops, drug stores, in shaker- 
of Pulvex, @ COPY top can, soc; or from William Cooper & Nephews, Iac., 
of “10 Tricks To 921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 

Teach Your Dog.” 
_Fassinating, amusing, instructive.- Opens your eyes to what your dog can really do. 


“9° DULVEX=7/ 


The Makers of Flit Present 
the Best Formula Ever Developed 
For Ridding Dogs of Fleas by noted specialist. Tells how to 


FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS |"? 28,748 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 

















This new powder is certain and 
death to fleas. Neutral in color, CURE DOG DISEASES. 

] I d . I | How to put dog in condition, kill 
it does not show on og. it has) seas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
no odor. It retains its power. | per, running fits. How to make dog 


; , eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
Hence when sprinkled in beds | ana breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, W DoG REMEDI 


but those hatching later from eggs, effec- : 

tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to Q- Ww LABORATORIES t 

normal skin of man or animal, and is unex- » snc 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jerse 

celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 

and all pets. 


















oe SE LT HERMOSA KENNELS,| 
Sus teak JULY PUPPY BARGAINS | 


For yr) F“BDOW DER Pedigreed Stock 


PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE | Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY | || Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
_ _ — | Pekingese. 


LET ME TRAIN DR. A. A. HERMANN 
YOUR DOG eterinarian 


to handle birds properly in a country where 
birds are plentiful—to retrieve into hand— 
to STOP ON COMMAND ANYWHERE. 
CAMERON KENNELS, Hempstead, Texas 
You will like me after I train your dog.”’ 





















Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs | 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 
DENVER, COLORADO 











































EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS ar Hunting Books at Reduced Prices 
“és ss 
—— $750 OUTDOOR LIFE BOOKSHOP, 
Heo MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
¥ | 
not cut the | pair, eving Le ge - 7 but somoves it ent ieely | 
con . de of at ce) yaranteed | Yao 
wor nb rk “or ~ a aree for strip ~ why eps hey > A, or vermin " l M YOUR BEST 
finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cate; also good | 
FREE, extra 3 peeer-edge wrimeving blade, with each order | FRIEND 

WARNER'S DOG SU 1€s, Dent. Norwich, Conn. 








2 : BE MINE—SEND 
FREE Write for FOR IT Now!”’ 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
GLOVER’S NEW 


DOG BOOK 








moval of worms in 
Doge of all breeds 
and ages. 






It’s the most complete, in- 


effectively remove | teresting and instructive 


ms and Hookworms | book in colors on the Care 


ey anfe, eng t0-s Ce white tp | ofyour Dog ever produced. 


Contains a wealth of valuable, 


aaa: DAVIS & co. authoritative information. Send 


55. for your copy today. 
DuAN-SS-. de inal pduitry Dest, Detroit, Mick | 4. CLAY GLOVER CO. Inc., dept. 3, 119 Fifth Ave., W. ¥. 
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a very young puppy will voluntarily take to 
water. He is easily trained, either in the 
tricks of the household pet or the field and 
marsh work of the sportsman’s shooting 
dog. He is a natural retriever, probably 
more so than any of the other retrieving 
breeds, and with sensible handling and field 
experience soon becomes practically self- 
trained. By nature all individuals of this 
breed seem to be soft-mouthed retrievers 
and are seldom gun-shy. 

“Years ago, during the days of spring 
shooting and the market hunter, our 
American spaniel may not have had, in 
fact, did not have the strength or endur- 
ance of the Chesapeake Bay, the Labrador 
or the Irish spaniel. However, our pres- 
ent time is his day and he will find and 
retrieve all the birds, either upland or 
water, that the law permits us to kill and 
even more than the decent sportsman 
wishes to kill, and when the hunt is over 
he is a real companion. More than this, 
he takes up less space in car, duck blind 
or boat. 

“To know him is to recognize the many 
qualifications which should rightfully ac- 
cord him the title of a one-man dog, and a 
man’s one dog. The American water span- 
iel has been one of the writer's hobbies 
for a number of years, not as a commercial 
proposition, but for his own gratification 
in developing the breed to the point where 
practically absolute uniformity in type and 
characteristics will result.” 


Pointing and the Pointing 
Instinct 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE POINTING instinct in setters 

and pointers is not, as man somewhat 
evotistically avers, a faculty that was im- 
planted in bird dogs for the sole benefit 
of their masters, but is the rudiment of 
a trait coming down from their wild an- 
cestors who lived by their wits in order 
to supply themselves with their daily sus- 
tenance. In other words, it is the momen- 
tary pause before springing forward to cap- 
ture their prey. 

When the dog, with more or less rigidity 
of posture, stops to the scent of game or 
prey, the act is called pointing, setting or 
standing. It is observed in various degrees 
of perfection in all dogs which are used 
for hunting purposes and sometimes 1s 
exhibited even in curs which have no con- 
nection whatever with good breeding; in 
fact the trait is found also in other ani- 
mals—cats, foxes and other varieties of 
animals which capture their prey for their 
own uses. 

In the pointer and the setter this rudi- 
mentary trait has been perfected by edu- 
cation and training, but few dogs will 
— these points indefinitely simply be- 

ause they are descended from a long line 
of pointing ancestors. The perfected point 
is the result of each individual’s expert- 
ence and education and is the result of the 
trainer’s ability to teach his dog to do the 
proper thing for the benefit of his master. 
The pause to capture, c: alled pointing, is 
a mere incident in the exercise of a gen- 
eral purpose. 

Not infrequently the pointing instinct is 
exhibited at a very early age and in many 
instances it is dormant until the dog in 
question is well past maturity. Usually 
puppies are profoundly affected by the 
scent of game or the sight of birds; on 
the latter they will draw and said by 
sight, springing after them when they 
flush, for under this stimulus they rush in 
heedlessly, not knowing that the birds can 
escape them by resorting to their wings. 
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Failure develops caution and some dogs 
in time “break themselves” as the saying 
is, but the high-strung animal requires 
more time and experiences taught him by 
many a scolding lesson. A precocious dis- 
play of pointing does not in the least in- 
dicate that the puppy making it is supe- 
rior to others. More often it is the puppy 
which comes to his knowledge more slowly 
that will develop into the more finished 
performer. It is here that the art of the 
trainer comes into play. Many a young 
dog is spoiled in this process, in most cases 
due to too much haste in trying to perfect 
the youngster. He should be allowed an 
abundant experience even if he continues 
tc flush his birds for many a day; he is 
cultivating this instinct of finding and at 
the same time he is bringing out his in- 
dividuality. The technique of the handler 
has much to do with the style and char- 
acter of his pupil. Too much force may 
cause the dog to become slipshod and per- 
functory; indeed many a young dog is 
made bird-shy at this very period. Let 
the puppy learn by himself that it is futile 
to spring forward in his wild endeavors 





The fwvester Sun Beau, winner of the 
Sout copes All- Age Stake. Owned by 
. McIntosh of Oklahoma 


to catch his prey; in time he will acquire 
this knowledge and it need not ‘be beaten 
into him. When care and intelligence are 
used in their training such dogs develop 
into the lofty high-headed type so much 
sought for in field trials. On the other 
hand, beat these lessons into the puppy and 
you have a cowed dog without style or 
character, perfect though he may be in his 
performance insofar as not making any 
mistakes is concerned. Personally I prefer 
the high styled, classy dog which occasion- 
ally makes a mistake to the animal that 
has had all of his individuality beaten out 
of him by too much severity. The points 
that a dog makes are an index to the tem- 
perament of the handler. 


ECENTLY I had a letter from an anx- 
ious owner who writes that his dog 
invariably lies down on his points. In 
some strains this seems to be an inherited 
trait, but unfortunately in many it is the 
result of the methods in training. Steadi- 
ness was enforced too early in most cases 
and to attain this end the youngster was 
compelled to drop and remain in that posi- 
tion while the trainer stood over him, prob- 
ably whip in hand while he flushed the 
birds. In another case a dog was made 
to drop because he had been made gun- 
shy early in his life and that was the only 
way to keep him from leaving his point. 





There are some sportsmen, on the other 
hand, who prefer to have their dogs drop 
if not actually on point, the 
the handler or master appr € Some 
may like this style, but in field trial dogs 
it is a demerit. The upstanding, fearless 
style of point is the one that creates the 
admiration. If, as this correspondent of 
mine says, his dog drops the moment he 
points, it is because he was allowed to 
cultivate the habit. Little can be done for 
the dropping dog unless the trainer by 
most patience goes to him when he is thus 
dropped, raises him carefully to a standing 
position and by petting and kind words en 
courages the dog to remain on his feet. 
I have seen it done with success, but it is 
a slow process. Habits formed in youth 
through training, or traits that come 
through heritage, as is someti the case, 
are not easily eradicated. I have known 
whole families of setters that dropped to 
their points, but in those days the drop 
point was not in such disfavor as it is at 
the present time. 

The one important thing in the young 
dog’s education is time and care on the 
part of the trainer. When the proper time 
arrives for steadying the puppy on point, 
if he flushes, he should be brought back 
to the place where he ought to have pointed 
and is forced to remain there until he re- 
covers from his excitement. After the 
puppy has had more opportunities and the 
flush is repeated on each or nearly every 
occasion, the trainer should evince mor: 
and more disapproval by scoldings and 
light punishment according to the require- 
ments of the case. At co. when the 
puppy is taught what is required of him 
and he has a relapse, then he should be 
more severely punished. Frequently it may 
be necessary to resort to the force collar. 
but that implement should never be used 
unless in the hands of the expert. 
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Queries 
Rabbits, Coon and ’Possum 
Editor I have a hound puppy six months old. 
I want to find out if it is possible to train him on 
rabbits and also on coon and ’possum I would 
like to know if this can be done easily and suc- 


cessfully as I have only one day in the week that 
I can go hunting.—J. S., JIl. 


Answer :—It is never an easy task to train any 


kind of a dog and to do so successfully you must 


devote the proper time and attention to it. Y¢ u 
are undertaking a difficult task to attempt to train 
your dog on one kind of game and make him re- 
frain from it when you so desire. Better train 
him thoroughly for night hunting first. but when 
you take him out then do not allow him to inter- 


fere with rabbits. You may in time and with an 
abundance of work and experience get him to 
work on rabbits in day time, but you must not 
become discouraged if perchance he leaves your 
coon or "possum, for a fresh rabbit trail when you 
are hunting him at night.—A. F. H. 


The Samoyede 
Editor:—I read Ovtpoor Lire every month 


and am very much interested in the Samoyede 


(white Siberian sledge dogs). I am looking for 
a male and female of this variety NV. B., Pa. 

Answer:—The Samoyede is very well known 
throughout the United States and you will find 
advertisements offering them for sale in pra 
tically all the publications devoted t logs and 
outdoor sports. To mention only a few of them 
would be discrimination, and to pub! 


! sh the entire 
list would require more space than can be allotted 
to this department.—A. F. H. 





The Spinoni 
Editor:—Saw your article on the Spinoni bird 
dog in a late issue and am greatly interested in 
this breed. Can you give me the mes and 
addresses of breeders of this variety living in 
Italy?—C. R., N. Y. 


Answer:—We are not familiar with the breed- 





ers of the Spinoni in Italy, but it is possible you 
may obtain this information through A. P. Rel 
ken, Brookside, N. J.—A. F. H 
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‘SnakeLore 
by W.A.Bevan 


Hard to Determine Deadliest Snake 
Editor:—What is the deadliest snake known 
and where is it found? How does the person 
bitten react to the venom? How long is it till 
death if the person is not treated?—H. W., Ark. 


Answer:—I cannot give a short answer to any 
of your questions which would not be open to 
criticism. There is no one snake which is the 
deadliest known. Snake venoms vary as do the 
types of dentition in the snakes. Some species of 
snakes with, quantitively, the most toxic venom 
have very short fangs and many of them are 
small snakes. Others have a somewhat less toxic 
venon but are large snakes with large fangs and 
an ability to inject large quantities of poison. 
How a bitten person reacts to venom depends 
upon what snake’s venom it is and the quantity 
injected. How long it is till death if the person 
is not treated can well be answered with another 
question. How long till death when a person is hit 
by an automobile? It depends upon how badly 
on: is hurt. Death does not necessarily follow in 
an untreated case of snake bite. The victim gets 
all the way from no venom to several times a 
lethal dose and many recover with treatment which 
is a little help, treatment which is no help, and in 
spite of mistreatment. 

One species of snake (Bothrops insularis) found 
only on an island off the east coast of Brazil and 
the tiger snake (Notechis scutatus) of Australia, 
have the most toxic venoms gauged by the 
amount necessary to kill but those snakes are far 
from the world’s most deadly species. The big 
bushmaster and several of the fer-de-lance of South 
America, the tour mambas and several viperine 
snakes of Africa, the kraits and Russell’s viper 
of India and several species of cobras in Africa 
and India and the big king cobra are among the 
world’s deadliest while the big rattlesnakes of 
this country are every bit as deadly as some of 


them.—W. A. B. 
A Disputed Question Answered 
Editor Exactly how do rattlesnakes bear their 


young ?—W. B. Cole, 

Answer:—Rattlesnakes, as well as copperheads, 
moccasins, the striped garter snakes and all the 
harmless water snakes give birth to perfectly 
formed snakes. All king snakes, bull snakes, 
chicken snakes and racers deposit eggs in the 
ground or in decomposing vegetable matter which 
incubate in from 50 to 70 days. The rattlesnakes 
retain the eggs within the oviducts throughout the 
entire period of incubation and the young are 
born encased in a membrane so delicate that it is 
as hard to find as a cobweb when the little snake 
leaves it, which may be in a few minutes or 
occasionally a few hours. Rattlesnakes have 
venom in their glands and auxiliary fangs devel- 
oped in addition to the functioning fangs before 
they are born.—W. A. B. 


Faker Deserved His Fate 


Editor:—We had an amusing incident happen 
here at a county fair several years ago. At one 
of the side shows someone was trying to sell “‘sure 
cure snake bite lotion.”” A crowd was watching 
him play with a big rattler about five feet long. 
He let the snake bite him, rubbed some of his 
medicine on and put the snake in a box. The 
medicine sold like hot cakes. He sat down on a 
chair and began to look sick. He was rushed to 
San Antonio in an ambulance but died from the 
bite within 36 hours. Evidently his medicine was 
no good.—N. W. J., Tex. 


Answer:—The case mentioned in your letter 

s, I think, that of a man named H. G. Zerbel, 
who was bitten as you record it on Aug. 31, 1930. 
This was the most drastic case of which I have 
any knowledge which has been _ successfully 
treated, for Zerbel did not die in 36 hours as 
you heard. I saw the man in the hospital, from 
which he was released in 14 days as recovered. 
He died several weeks later from a neglected 
abscess in the shoulder on the opposite side to 
the snake-bitten forearm. 

Zerbel was hooked by a snake from which the 
fangs had been removed several weeks earlier. 
The snake had not been used for some time and 
new fangs had moved up in place of the fangs 
which had been removed. 

The success of Dr. Dudley Jackson’s hard- 
fought battle in that drastic case is gratifying, 
but when I think of what that dirty faker was 
doing to steal the lives of the farmers who bought 
his liniment I am glad he ultimately died.— 
W. A. B. 


Wichita, Kans. 


, buckwheat, 12.5 








Last Call to Plant 
LANTING food and cover for game 


may easily be overlooked in the spring 
rush. If you have not already completed 
your spring planting plans, the time to get 
busy is immediately after this magazine 
comes off the press. 

Dr. P. F. English, of the Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation, recently an- 
nounced a mixture of seeds the value of 
which has been found from experimental 
planting on the Williamston Project in 
southern Michigan to be ideal. While he 
recommends it primarily for that immedi- 
ate locality, the mixture should be equally 
desirable in many other sections of the 
country. 

The mixture is made up as follows: 
Ibs.; proso, Early Fortune, 


4 lbs.; millet, W hite Wonder, 4.5 Ibs.; 
millet, common, 4.5 lbs.; millet, Tennessee. 
German, 4.5 Ibs. : sorghum, Early Amber, 


8.5 Ibs.; Sudar grass, 14 lbs.; sunflower, 
Mammoth Russian, 3 Ilbs.; soy beans, 
Manchu, 4 Ibs.; soy beans, Ito San, 4 Ibs.; 
cowpeas, New Era, 8.5 lbs.; flax, 8.5 Ibs.; 
hemp, 8.5 Ibs.; Feterita, 3 Ibs.; and corn, 
Golden Glow, 8 Ibs. Total 100 Ibs. 

The seed bed should be prepared much 
in the same way as for corn and beans. 
This mixture should be broadcast, about 25 
Ibs. to the acre, and then harrowed in. 
Planting should be done by June 15 so that 
the seeds will mature before winter. This 
combination will provide excellent winter 
feed and cover. 

Dr. English recommends that the mix- 
ture be planted next to some permanent 
cover, such as a marsh, brushy fence row, 





‘PHEASANT EGGS 


Now booking orders for eggs from pure bred vigorous 
atock for spring and early summer delivery of the follow- 


| ing—Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver, Reeves, Chinese and 





4 4» 4» 4 tr 


English Ring Neck pheasants. Also eggs from wild mal- 
lard and genuine English Grey Call ducks. 
Full instructions on hatching, etc. Established 1895. 


Deer and Canada Geese for sale. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


Box 231, St. Charles, Ill. 


“One of the most outstanding game birds, 4 
the Ring Neck Pheasant.’ 








- Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 


PLANT Results this year 


Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30_others de- 
—_—— in x mo 2 Write dante 

nu recelv ree Dia ntin, » 
NOW a eo boa k. Siany 3 Ons: ist aig 


Wisconsie Aaya Tig Ais 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 









WE SUPPLY STOCK A AND Bur | WHAT Ve RAISE 


PAYING YOU HIGH 
pd i © catal: phy i she” ‘market atlotis 

we pay our breeders Address 
_OuTDeOR ENTERPR SEC CO., Inc., Box 409, New ¢ Ciry, M. ¥. 


AN AMAZING OFFER 


“Silvertipt,”’ Black Silver Foxes, Cross Foxes, Alas- 
kan and Cross-bred Mink, the finest money can buy, 
are now for sale on a time payment plan to suit your 
pocketbook. Now you can start in this profitable busi- 
ness. We teach you everything, market your pelts, in 
our cooperative association and help you build up a 
profitable business. Our Guarantee is your protection. 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
{ North La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


from specially selected breeding 
EGGS stock of Northern Bob-White Quail, 
Mongolian-Ringnecks, Golden, Sil- 
ver, Versicolor, Amherst and Melanistic Mutant Pheasants, 
postal charges prepaid. Prices cheerfully quoted on 


young birds to be delivered after Sept. Ist. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Delaware. 








kettlehole, or woodlot from which stock is 


excluded. Food patches need not be large. 
They may be long and narrow, or more or 
less square, or may be irregular to follow 
the general contour of the adjacent per- 
manent cover.—American Game Assn. 


SAVE THE COVER! 


“Ducks can’t nest on fence posts,” says Jay N. 
Darling, the new chief of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, in his campaign to restore breeding 
marshes and to save nesting cover around the 
margins of our lakes and sloughs. 

Field investigators in lowa, Mr. Darling’s home 
state, found that “many of the best marshes in 
Iowa are nearly useless’? because the surrounding 
nesting grounds have been closely grazed to the 
water’s edge. They found that if much cover is 
saved until July, reasonable grazing thereafter 
is not harmful. Crows are among the worst de- 
waterfowl and other nesting game 
birds. In Iowa it was learned that on the areas 
where nesting cover was fenced off crows were not 
a serious menace, but that on the balance of the 
territory under observation, with grazing un- 
limited, the crop of young ducks was practically 
nil. 

The fencing of shore strips of cover a hundred 
yards or so back from the water’s edge, with 
corners or lanes to permit livestock access to parts 
of lakes or marshes for drinking, is recommended. 
Interested sportsmen may help materially to in- 
crease the waterfowl supply by assisting farmers 
to fence off good patches of nesting cover. Buy- 
ing wire and paying to have it put up will pay 
big dividends. Indiana led the way this year in 
the campaign to save roadside cover for wildlife 
by issuing instructions to its highway workers to 
use flushing devices in all mowing, and to do no 
burning except where absolutely essential. 


Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Learn how the experts do it! Keep 
abreast of happenings in this fleld and 
legislation affecting it. Follow Federal 
plans to stock farm lands. Read— 


GAME BREEDER 
& SPORTSMAN 


Formerly THE GAME BREEDER, established 1912. 
More than @ sporting magazine—more than a trade journal. 
Brimful of useful and interesting material. Published 
monthly—price $2.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9-month order. 
| 65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 
will be sent you FREE. Address 


stroyers ot 








GAME BREEDER & wont 
w’ York, N. Y. 


210 E. 43 St. 









Ducks! Ducks! 


- To insure good shooting this Fall, 
plant quick-growing ont NOW and 
you'll have REAL SPORT... both 

upland birds aa ‘ae fowl. Free 


illustrated book. Lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 


P. ©. Box 71C7 OSHKOSH, WISC. 


WHY PR ROYAL SQUABS? 


Responsible marketmen in ker citte cities write stuabs at will ee all 

chicks ~-y rices, one pound wien y 28 tere aaa 
ic. 

“joint Send 10 cts. or 68-p 934 bulletins: 

learn why, how, where, 


Sa ar nae east Ba tae ac aclaae. wags, 


Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


BuEK Ee wen f BUEN ROTATE. wie Celery. ete, te; 
Place— 


care pucree Advice——Folder. 
TERRELL’S osikosn" wis. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
of small accounts in this department 
ing date of For the protection 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE 
find this classified advertising the cheapest 


issue. 


Fishing Tackle 






PATENTS 
PENOING 


New 
Fly-Rod Lures 


that flutter and fly real as 

life Variety of colors r 

four size Trout ie each 

three for $1 Bass, 50c¢ each 

three for $1.25 Wholesalers 

and dealers wanted, Free circulars. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Worden Floating Spinner Com- 
pany, Granger, Washington, 





F R EE NEW PATENTED LURES | 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 


"em where all other lures 
fail. If you will send us 


the name and address of | 


at least one of your fish- 
ing tackle d&lers, we will send you a sample of 
one or both, if you will enclose a dime each to 
cover postage and handling. Positively only one 


of each to pereon answering ad. 
SCHNELL BAIT CO., Main & Charlies Sts., Kankakee, Iilinols 


LIFE-LIKE FISH BAIT 


Something new and different for the bait caster. A well 
built lure guaranteed a getter. Redhead, Green scale or 
Frog colors Free pamphlet. $1.00 postpaid Dealers 
wanted. W. TRIGG, MFG., OBER, INDIANA. 











— a S. E. KNOWLES CO. 


977 HOWARD ST... SAN FRANCISCO 








your own 
Fisherman's 


Why hunt baits. 
all others fail. The 


FISHERMEN! 
Catch fish when 


Prepare 
Old 





Guide Book is full of real information and suggestions 
for the fisherman Practical advice and instructions 
Over 65 baits and bait recipes best ever discovered For 
catfish carp suckers heep, buffalo, perch, bluegills 
crappie ba pike, muskie turtles, ete 800 other old 
fisherman's hints, tir ecrets and recipes of great value, 
worm culture, gun bluing, lures, lotions for mosquitoes, 
ivy poison, burns, stings, preserving fluid, line dressing 
waterproofing tent leather, worm getter, also secret of 
catching fish and how to attract them. Original Old In 
dian Guide 1934 Fishing Sche lule | showing days and 
dates fish bite best, 10¢ took, : postpaid, No 
stamps Satisfaction guaranteed Lin lers Store, Dept 
0. Delphos, Ohio a 
FISHERMEN! A Wooden Minnow Bucket that actually 


keeps water fresh and cool minnows alive and full 


of pep Made of seasoned Cypress, with galvanized hoops 
and rivets Thoroughly water proofed Stands up under 
rouchest treatment { or 5-gallon ize, $2.00 Postpaid. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed Order yours 
TODAY! IXL Sales Co., Mallory Station, Memphis, 
Tent 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT! "Somethin better! “When 
T Fish For Successful Catches Remark ably ac- 
curate. Also, “‘How I Attract Fish To The Bait toth 
secrets fifty cents Money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Charles Mead, Box 11, Hillsboro, Oregon. 7 
NEW BUCKTAIL DRY Fly. Sure Floater, No. 12 hook, 
Se each Twelve Assorted Dry flies with 7% foot 
tapered leader $2.00 Check or money-order. L. B. 
Root, Canaan, Contr oe = i 
FISHERMEN—IT’S HERE—The new ‘‘Fuzz-Bug" high 
floating. fish getting, easy casting Bug—and sells right. 
8 for $1.00 direct All sizes. Sample 10c. Ray Snider, 


Chagrin F alls, Ohio. 
SINKER MOLDS FOR making | your own 
lifetime. 





Four popular 
Complete in 





sizes, easy to operate, lasts a 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rap ds, lowa. tf. 
F ISHE R MEN FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher’s 
ru leaders They can’t see them! Sample leader 
25¢ Fletcher Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, rene, 
Calif t 


NATIONALLY KNOWN and advertised Fishing Tackle 














at cut prices. Catalogue Free. Hoyt's Store, Sac 
City Towa : 5-3 
NEW RAIT! Get the strikes or return for refund in 

ten days 75¢ to R. B. Maples, 257 Pearson Ferndale, 
Michi an. ee a : 
SINKER MOLDS, Dipsy or” Pyramid. Free Folder. 

Reading Instrument Company, Box 78, Reading. 2% 
GLOWING NEW night fishing bait. 


~ Instructions ~ 20c. 
t 





Internat ional _ Agency, Cine innati f 
TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 

Roscoe, > ic as oe 
FLIES! CATCH BASS when others fail Sample 25c. 

Three for 60c. Ely’s Famous Flies, Corry, Penna, 


TOU ED. 


ff i .D 


Each number and initial counts as a separate 


is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen 
and most ef ffective 
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DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the 18th of second month preced- 
of both advertisers and seaders we sequire that you submit as references the names of two reputable 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over America 


persons with 
and you will 





Fishing Tackle 








FISHERMEN Cut your inner costs % 
or more by assembling 
them yourself from our guaranteed parts. Send for 
list of all sizes from salmon to trout 


SPINNER SPECIALTIES, B6ox 176, Lewiston, Idaho 











LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. BR. & RB. Live Bait Store, 48 E 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. TF 


~ Boat & ¢ Camp Equip. 














ROAMER CABIN TRAILER COACH for less than 
$250.00, saving 50 to 75% others completed costs. Prac- 
tieally designed, fifteen foot, full headroom, roomy, sleeps 


four Easily and quickly built by our Ready-Cut Semi- 
Assembled Knock-Down parts. Materials include entire 
framework shell, outside coverings, finishing mouldings, 
assembling fastenings, complete axle assembly, metal 
windows with screens, hitch, ete., or will sell units 
separately. Sturdily constructed, properly balanced, 
strictly modern, streamline air resistant, V front for easy 
towing Inclose stamp for circular BROOKS BOAT 
CO., INC., Box T-38, Saginaw, Michigan 


TENT FOR SALE, eight by ten, Stoll 








Green Umbrella 


tent. Sewed in floor, awning, curtains, awning arch 
running board, Wardrobe trunk, other camping articles. 
Write K. Stephenson, Ff Bridgeport, — Alabama. 


;, freshly restrung $1.95 





100 USED TENNIS RACKETS, 


postpaid. Sleeping Bags, wool $7.45, Kapok $5.45. 
Crosman Repeating Air Rifles $9.85. J. Warshal & Sons, 
1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 





BUILD SECTIONAL WOOD or Canvas + Collaps ‘ible Boat 
for $5.00. Complete instructions, 50c. E-Z Mfg. Co., 
Dept. O. L., E. Dedham, Mass 


GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. Importation 
prices. Stamp brings colored folder Theodore Lang- 
guth, Bolse, Idaho 2-6 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
GET RESULTS 














Do you have some fishing tackle or 
hunting equipment that you can not 
use, that you would like to trade or 
sell—a boat or gutboard motor that 
you do not have fime to use? 


Advertise them 
in this department! 





. 

Old Coins 

$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 
money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed partes and Selling patess. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. Y. 5-6 
UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel and ~~ list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. —- 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27¢; $% size 53c 
Dollar size $1.10; 2¢ piece with coin and stamp cata 




















logue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 

OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept 

19. Muskogee, Okla. tf 








RARE UNITED STATES, 
selling catalogue 10c. 
Colo. 


foreign coins, war medals, 
Mengelle, Colorado ome, 








Indian unee 

















25 BATTLE AXES, EACH $1.5 25 arrowheads, 95c. 
3 spears, $1.00. Hematite = $4.50 Copper spear 
$4.48. Banned slate Butterfly bannerstone, $6.85. Opal- 
ized gem point, 38c, hammer, hoe, 10 arrows, $1.77. 
Lancehead, scalping knife, scraper, 97c, ete. Photo- 
graphic list, 10¢ R. Heike, . Rutland, Ill. a Teed 
RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian Curios, — Beadwork, 
Costumes. Sixteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich ie 4-6 
INDIAN RELICS, Antique firearms, weapons, fossils, 
curios, Illustrated lists 10¢ N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, Sh SO 
°5 ARROWHEADS $1.00, list .05c. W. C. Chambers, 
_H ary 2. 2 
—_——_——— 
Archery - Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 


~—y Oxford shafts 35¢ per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 





Park Kalamazoo, Mich in a amen 
ARCHERY, golf, hentine, ~ flight or target tackle, yew 
bowstaves. Expert advice Hobsons, Lyons, ates = 














Kennel 
AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES, the 

all-round dogs, are excellent 
and’ waterfowl; natural 
best known breed of 
raccoon and big game. 
perfect, loyal, an 
adults and childr 
$20.00 * $35.00, 








world famous, all purpose, 
retrievers of upland game 
pheasant and grouse hunters; the 
silent trailing tree barkers for 

Then, too, at home they are 
reliable watchdogs and companions for 

Choice, healthy, registered puppies, 
shipped on approval. Sportsmen's Club 

















Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES Hunters, watch 
dogs and Pals. $15 to $25, each. Satisfaction, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Lawrence — Gartner, | Lexington, Ohio. 
BEAGLES 
BEAGLES, THOROUGHBREDS. Farm raised. Healthy. 


Best combination of Field Trial and Bench Show Stock 























obtainable. Brood bitches, mated pairs, partly broken 

Pups. E. Zerby, erby, Sellersville, Penna 

BEAGLE HOUNDS. Finest America. Dime brings lit- 
erature. _Masterly Beagles, Johnson Creek, Wise 7 3 
50 BEAGLES BROKE, al also starters trial. John Grene- 
walt, 873 East Poplar, York, Penna tf 

BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt Hopewell 

_ Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 2-6 





CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 





BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 
sters, broke dogs. Imported Stock. Wonderful Re- 

trievers Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow. Montana. Nov ‘34 

ONE TRAINED two year old Chesapeake male, color 

ms dead grass. Richard Scheunert, No. Redwood, 
inn 

FINEST LABRADOR retriever puppies, eligible regis- 
tration, reasonably priced. L. L. Weedman, Clear Lake, 

Iowa 





GREAT DANES 












BEAUTIFUL GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. CG. De 
Las G’ _Kennels, an Lorenzo, N. Mex. 

REG ISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Tanana 
Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 6-8 





DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 





























BARKING AND HOWLING stopped immediately with 
‘Antibark’ Bridle. Comfortable; dog eats and 
drinks; used as muzzle, if required $1.00 postpaid. 
Warner's Dog Supplies, Norwich. Conn 
SPORTSMEN—Send us your dogs for training. Thirty- 
four years experience in developing shooting dogs. 
Grouse, Pheasant, Quail Excellent references -ecan 
Grove Farm, Route 2, Danville, Pa. 
LET ME CURE your dog of running fit Absolute cure 
or money refunded $1.00 postpaid. Louis Soudriett, 
Druggist, Maumee, Ohio 
SETTERS and POINTERS 
TRAINED POINTERS and Setters, 3rood Bitches in 
whelp, English Liewellin and Pointer Puppies, all 


registered, very best of breeding. Write your wants. Mor- 
ris Sharp, Xenia, Ohio. 6-2 
FOR SALE, 

months old, bred right and trained right, one hundred 
dollars each. Also blood hound puppies. Cameron Ken- 
nels, _Hempstead, Texas. 7-2 
LLEWELLYN PUPS. 








three 3 white and lemon pointer males eight 








Beautiful soft silky black and 





white hair. Very easily trained, for stage or hunting 
Clift Goodin, Coal City, Ill. 
AT STUD: Dick’s Pal, Registration No. ng 100% 
Liewellin, an outstanding young Llewellin. Morris 
Sharp, Xenia, Ohio, : 6-2 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, ~ Llewellyn setters, pointers. 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
Wash. <a 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, half price, best bloodlines, 
all papers to register. G. . Smith, Liberty Hill, 


exas 


IRISH SETTER Puppies; pedigree 
_ Cran dall, Casey, Ill. 





ae 


and photos. 





Misc. DOGS 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. tf 


TRAINED DOGS AND PUPS including Cocker Span- 
iels, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, Foxter- 
riers, Airedales, Shepherds, Collies, shipped on trial, 
Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's Club Service, LaRue, 
Ohio. 














REGISTERED 100%  LLEWELLINS, [Irish Setters, 

Cockers, Wires, Scotties; types, style, hunting qualities 
unsurpassed. Stud service. Denstone Kennels, Lafayette, 
Calif 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, 





pedigreed, 











lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
EN g BULLDOGS. Catalog Ten Cents. Challenge 

Kennels Jackson Center, 0. é3 
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Kennel 





SPANIELS 


WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKBENG STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs I handle bx BREED EXCLU SIVELY. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, tf. 


COCKER AND SUSSEX Spaniels make _ excellent 
Pheasant, Grouse, Woodcock and Duck dogs. Good 
on rabbits. Splendid house dogs. Registerable. Moder- 
ate prices. Puppies and dogs of working age. F. B. 
Warner, Norwich, Conn. 


BREEDERS ATTE NTION: A litter of the highest class 

Springer Puppies’ possible to produce, direct out of the 
great Canadian Champion, Aristocrat of Avandale. The 
Springs Kennels, Wessington Springs, S. D. 


PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 

Springer Spaniels. Spring litters. $17.50, 
18 months male Springer, well started. $25.00 
for gun. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 


MALE SPRINGER. Champion Boghurst Rover; Spring- 
bok Ware bloodlines. 2 years old—$30. Excellent 
hunter. Experienced on upland game and wildfowl. Leo 
Pingle, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. Genuine 
curly coated, top-knots, rat-tails. Imported stock. 
Also several thoroughly trained males, Minnesota Ken- 
nels, Rush City, Minn. 
SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 
wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
5-6 





IRISH 

















English 
$12.50. 
or trade 

















AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL Puppies. 
pheasant, grouse dog. Ideal Companions. Literature 
six cents. Driscoll Se anlan, Nashville, Illinois. 6-6 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES —_ wonderful Work- 
ing Sire and Dam Avandale Champion bloodlines. 
Lawnhaven Kennels, Frankfort, So. . Dak, 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS by Ch. Trent Valley Lucky 
Strike x Honey of Avandale. Also older dogs. Richard 


Scheunert, No. Redwood, Minn 


BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER SPANIELS Champion_blood- 


A real duck, 






































lines Shipped on approval. Lakeland Kennels, 
Olivia Minn. 5-3 
ENG LISH SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies. Charlnjack 
Kennels. 2005 East Main Street. Ottumwa, Iowa, 5-3 
SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puapies and older. 
__Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn 7-3 
ONE PARTLY TRAINED, two year old Irish Water 
Spaniel male. Richard Se heunert, No. . Redwood, Minn 
SPRINGER SPANIELS Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. Glendore Kennels, Plainfield, Illinois. 
TERRIERS 








IRISH TERRIERS. SCOTTISH Terriers. 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, 


Wire haired 
hunters or 
f 














guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 
HOUNDS 

FOR SALE—Pair male and female Rabbit Hounds, 

Kentucky-English Red Bone breeding, medium size, 
two years old, extra good voices, long ears, raised and 
trained together but no relation. Know how to hunt 
brush, briars and swamps. Will stay until rabbit shot 
or holed. Hole barkers. Never gun or man shy. Pair 
$18.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. Money back 
guarantee. J. No Ryan, Murray, Ky. _ 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 


sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 


are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. tf. 











TRAINED RABBIT HOU NDS—Pair, male and female, 

2% years old, medium size, long eared, extra good 
voices. Blue tick and Redbone breed. Raised and trained 
together. Will start a rabbit anywhere and stay with it 
until holed or shot. Good hole barkers. Brush, briar, 
swamp hunters. Neither man nor gun shy. Pair $20.00, 
either $10.00 COD, 10 days trial. Money back guarantee. 
Bank references. Odell Kennel, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Male Rabbit Hound, two years old, medium 

size, Bluetick Redbone breeding, long ears, good voice, 
fast and snappy. He knows how to start rabbit—will 
stay until rabbit shot or holed Hole barker. Never 
shy of man or gun. Ten Dollars ($10.00), fifteen days 
trial. Money back guarantee. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


MAGNIFICENT OLD FASHIONED Long eared Bugle 











Voiced Registered Black and Tan Hounds of noble 
mien for particular sportsmen. Trained, youngsters, 
puppies Quality exclusively, Catalog 10c. Hermosa 
Vista Farm, Bannock, — Ohio tf. 








FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thoroughly traine: a 











four year old redbone and bluetick coonhounds. Fast, 
wide hunter, true tree barker, rabbit and fox broke. 
Priced to sell, on long trial written money back guarantee, 
C. Lewis, Hazel. Kentucky 
PAIR 2% YEAR OLD rabbit hounds high class, no 

trash. Ship anywhere 10 days trial. $20.00 gets them. 
Also big fine nice started male coonhound, $11.00 C. O. D. 
Treeing good fine prospect I. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 





NOTICE 50% REDUCTION 
Coon and opossum hounds 


on Fox & Cat hounds. 
Varmint and rabbit hounds. 








Shipped on trial. Tree Love Kennels, Springfield, 1 Tenn. 
TENNESSEE COONERS that will get the game. Farm 
raised and trained rabbit hounds $20 pair. Long trial. 
Money back guarantee. D. Scott, Martin, Tenn. 
TRAINED COON, SKUNK and opossum hounds. Trial. 
Also puppies. Arthur F. Sampey. Springfield, Mo. 4-4 











FOX AND COON Hounds of all ages of superior qusitt ve 
E. Lecky, Holmesville, Ohio. 6 


BLUETICK FEMALE COONER. 
back guarantee. B. Huff, 18507, 





30 days trial. 
Martin, Tenn. 


Money 











each mineral rod sold. 


man, 


G. 0 
TREASURE 


Tuscarawas 


VACHER’S | 


WRITERS, 


Box 204 


P ESKY MOSQUITOES 


10c. 
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Miscellaneous 





Taxidermy 





No JOKE Jo BeE DEAF 


af person knows that— 
ire Way i y de: himself hear his matene tick after 
deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
Ear Le _ He wore them day and night. 
They stopped his head 
noises. They are invisible 
andcomfortab 









Artificial Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


793 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


REPTILE LEATHER BELTS 





bought direct from our factory store. Our prices are: 
Watersnakes (all sizes) : $2.00 each 
Pythons—Deep sé apythons—Sulu. watersnakes 4.00 each 


Give your exac{ measurement and enclose the amount 
thru Postal MoneY Order and addressed to: 
R. Weidemann’s Reptile Leather & Novelty Store 
28 Dewey Boulevard, P. 0. Box 2911, Manila, P. 1 
Mailing expenses free. We guarantee for exact, size 
and high grade quality otherwise money refunded. We 
also sell reptile skins raw as well as tanned. 


BALD NO LONGER, 


SA. S. R. of New York City writes: 

I had 3 bald spots the size ofa half- 
dollar. | used Jap Oilfor3 
and now my bald spots are entirely 
Govered with hair."’ 

JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-frritant, is 
by thousands for naldness, falling hair, loose 


dandruft and scalpitch, F 
pope ad 8 re rice onomy size $1. 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO., 58 W. 45th St., Dept.Z., H. ¥. 

















epend spring. summer, fall, 
gathering butterflies, in- 
hun dreds of kinds for collections. 
1 7 each. Simple outdoor work 
tructions, pictures, price-list. Profit. 
Send 10¢ for Ilustrated Prospectus” 
terms. before sending butterties. Mr. Si aS aire 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Box 1 

San Diego, Calif. 


WHY NO 


—— 


secte? 








FINEST OSAGE ORANGE Hunting Bows (free 
Indian Blow Gun and darts, accurate 
$6.00. 22 ‘‘hornet’’ lever action 
fine condition, $10. Beautiful 

$2.00 dozen. E. F Pope, 


litera- 
power- 
single shot 
bird points 
Woodville, 


Winchester, 
(arrowheads), 
Texas 
SACRIFICE! PRIVATE 
Pacific Northwest leally 
food Water rights secured. 
offers fortune to right operator. 
er Astoria, Oregon 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
$20 value at $1.00 each. 
Order Merchandising. 
Associated Management, 1700 L, 
yhi Penna 





TROUT Finest 
cheapest 
bargain 
Margaret 


hatchery. 

located for 

Depression 
Terms. 


fish 
which 
Hub 


TWENTY Less 
Journalism, Advertis 
Satisfaction guarant 
Sansom St., Philade 1- 











Outfit 250x 
guaranteed 50k postpaid 
worlds. Fascinating—instruc- 
Pfleegor Laboratories, OL7, Mil- 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 
magnification 
nature’s invisible 
profitable hobby, 
ton, Pa 





(diameters) 





Engineers Compass $1.50, 
leather case 90c. Machetes- 
axe 85c, Spillane 3513 5S. 
‘alifornia.’ 


8. Army 
with 
camp 


Marching Comy § 
very handy 
Figueroa, Laos Angeles, 
BARGAINS ON ALL na 








onally advertis ed § sporting goods, 











ishing, Hunting, etc. Save up to 4%. Hundreds of items 
at lowest prices We really sell for less Catalogue 
free. Pfau-Gerher-Lottes Co., Jas sper, Indiana 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN! official journal of the NA 
TIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 12 back numbers 
complete for 1933, $1.00 postpaid. J. Fogel, 303 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 
LIFELONG INCOME:—In master remedies you make 
yourself from common herbs! Instruction Book, 128 
pages, illustrated, complete, 30c. Bluegrass 


E Bureau, 
Newport, Ky. tf 
MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Maps of hidden treasure given with 
Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C, 
5-3 





clgin, exas 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
Promptness ——, Booklet free. 

|, Patent Lawyer, 724- 9th St., 

WINES AND Liat ORS “cheap ly 
(25c gallon) without a still 

Shaver, E-19, DeQueen, 

~ SEEKERS— Make 
free. Frank Wy 











~~ Best ma 
Watson E. Cole- 
Washington, D. C. tf 
whiskey 
stamp. 








made Good 
Particulars for 
Arkansas. 


your own 
10414 





1 Gol i Finders. 


Particulars Francis, St. 


Joseph, Mo 
MAKE 


OWN WINE at small cost. Book 
Price $1.00. Otto Rolli, 328 
Ohio. 7-2 
REPELLENT SALVE keeps 

them away for hours. Harmless. 25 cents postpaid 
W. Vacher, New Orleans. tf 
SEB ME about 

Typing, revision, etc. 
Cincinnati, Oh io, 7 
ATHLETES FOOT—Toe ringworm. Tenderfoot Bal 
heals at once. Enclose 25 cents. H. Vollmer, F! 
tock, Mich. 7-2 
“SKEETER SKAT.’ 

Row Bldg., New 


YOUR 
tains 34 recipes. 
Canton, 


~ eon- 
Ww 


MOSQU 7 TO 








‘your story. Experie 
Low rates. Iris 


need 


critic Siniard 





hate 


20¢. Magic-X, 1229 Park York 


City 6-2 





SQUETO. MOSQUITO CHASER for bites. Sample tube 
10 cents postpaid. SQU ETO CO., Waupaca, Wisc 6-6 
W. ANTED—C ommon weeds by lend buyers. 


Details 
__ Cincinnati. tf 





Tobacco 


BOX CIGARS FREE with 15 

smoking $1.00 or 12 Ibs. 
Cigarette burley, extra mild, 10 
roller, paper free. ‘Tobacco Union, 





Ibs. mild easy burning 
bulksweetened chewing $1.30. 
Ibs. $1.25. Cigarette 
B58, Bandanna, Ky. 





Shitetatandae and Lands 





$5.00 DOWN, 


ing, 
City, Kansas. 








$5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Renee 


location, 
trapping. 



















YES, BOB, MOUNTING BIRDS and ANIMALS 
1S AGRAND HOBBY / I've DOUBLED 
MY FUN FROM HUNTING—AND AVERAGE 
$14 PER WEEK, SPARE TIME, MOUNTING 
FOR HUNTERS—WHY DON'T YOU WRITE 
To — W. SCHOOL FOR THEIR FREE 





rte for this 48-p 
FREE BOOK 


TOD os. 
—_ Leng YoU 
a Taxidermist. Learn 
at home to MOUNT BIRDS. ‘AND ANIMALS. Sportsmen 
splendid ¢ wes agg Me yd 
oO 
KROME TANNING. Tao furs, make real leather.” ware 


MAKE 












big money mogating for sportsmen. Mount and 


i I 
MONEY. tar’ pars peal PROFITS, INVESTIGATE! Write 
State y + dy 





N.W.SchoolofT axi 64Z, Omaha,Neb 


MR. SPORTSMAN 


TODAY, more than ever you 
must consider quality in con- 
nection with price when trophies 
are being mounted. 


Fur Rugs for Sale 


LENTFER BROTHERS 
Livingston, Montana 























Mount that deep sea fish trophy! 
ROBERTS & BRUNDRETT 


> TAXIDER MISTS 4 
PORT ARANSAS, TEXAS 


Specializing in tarpon and other big game fish. 
Reasonable prices. We do the work of some of the 
most particular sportsmen in America, 


SCHUMACHER 
SUPPLIES TAXIDERMY 





site | 





Tube 





GLASS EYES 


285 HALLADAY ST., JERSEY C Ty. 3 
LIST FREE————__ 





Taxidermists’ Supplies 

Largest dealer in U.S. Biggest 

stock. CHEAPEST. Write for 

NEW CATALOG TODAY. FREE. 

J.W. ELLWOOD Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 

TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. Tanning heavy hides for 
rugs and robes, light skins for chokers. Rubber heads, 

eyes, fasteners for sale. Fur work on coats and chokers. 








Game head mounting. Head forms for Deer, Moose, Elk, 
Rug heads waxed. W. W. Weaver, Reading, Mich. 4-6 
MOUNTED MUSHROOMS. Learn the difference be- 


tween edible and poisonous mushrooms by mounting them 





permanently, RK. Forwood, Mycologist, 117 N. Woodrow 
St., Little Re Rock, Ark. tf. 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 


forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 6- 








WHOLESALE PRICES on Eyes, Headforms, beautiful 
Mounting Shields, all Taxidermy Supplies. Write 
| Today Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 


PAPER FORMS 
Squirrels, Glass 
*® 2 


Bird Bodies, 
Coldwater, 


Ear Liners, Deer Heads, 
Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, 


SHIP US YOUR Trophies. 





Good work at reasonable 





prices. Wm. C. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
5-6 

MAKING CHOKERS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, sh. 2-6 











LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- 
dermy School, Lemont, Ill. 

WANTED—PRIME, SELECT, Spready, Northern Deer- 
__Skins Stex dman—Berlin. Wiscons in 





"nematic! Postcards, | Photos 





YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 

5x7 10. vree for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
(film) today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 6-2 





ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight pro- 





fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prinis. 25c coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis 3-6 
8xlv ENL ARG EMENTS 25c Developing and printing 
roll films, 25¢; 10 sanaiane b5e. Cardinal Laboratories, 
sox 22, Summit, N J 7-2 
FREE 2 World’s Fair P hotos, with or wder, R Roll film 
developed and printed 25c. VIBERT, "72071 4% St. 
Chicago 7-2 











Lawrence Ave. 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


M AKE MONE Y in Photography. Learn quickly at home. 

Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. American School of Photography, 
Dept. 1284, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. ec.~"34, 





———— 
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Arms | Arms 









“Pacifie”’ Sporter  {J\iiiTe 


Something new—a complete Enfield remodeling job for GUN SIGHT 


$35.00. Circular sent free on request. CO 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 355 Saree St., San Francisco, Calif. 


1BOND BULLET MOULDS 


" , 
° ad Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat» 
For All Rifles Front and Rear alogue on Hand Loading. 


NT BAN MODERN-BOND CORP., 
FRO D SIGHT $1.25 815 West 5th = Wilmington, Delaware 
Made for any rifle having barrel dimen- 




































SAFE and HARMLESS 


Celebrate the 4th; shoots 22 blanks 
only; construction and finish same 
as hi-grade firearms. No permit required, 
For starting races, theatricals, scaring 
tramps, etc. 82 Deposit on C. O. D.'s. 
8 Shot D. A. Blank Revolver 
10 Shot D. a: Blank Revolver with new auto ejector 
ls out when fired $5.45 

6 Shot ‘Biank Automatic: jiffy ejector and loader 33: 95 
FREE: 100 Blanks wth each Extra Ctgs. 50c per 100. 

Catalog. Firearms, Spotting ‘Scopes, Binoculars, etc. Send stamp 


t. LEE SALES CO., 35 w. 32nd St., Now | York Cty 





$4.95 








Antique Firearms 


HAVE A NEW Lot of & rare and fin Antique pistols. 
Photographie list, 10c. R. Heike, Rutland, IIL 


ie Birds and Animals 











sion from .595 to .650 aaeeunen 


RAMP SIGHTS SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


(Same dimensions as Bor accurate shooti Tig Yankee straight line reloading tools. bul- 

ands) et moulds, ewaging dies. cup forming dies, ont Dong and cast 

Fit ctically all fle Vater. Gun repairs. remodeling. and special shells. sighte fitted. 
ties * yee | Let us know your wante 


With Hood $4.75 
Without Hood $3.25 | [_LAMMES_ SPECIALTY COMPANY O82 5. Oem S.. Erte, PO. 














LEARN FREE where to buy eggs or breeding stock 

many varieties Pheasants, Quail, other Game Birds 
Wild and Ornamental Waterfow! Aviary and Rare Birds. 
Peaf , @te., from beautifully printed and illustrated 
monthly magazine; subscription $2.00 yr Write today for 
free sample copy: MODERN GAME BREEDING, 51 W 
State, Doylestown, Pa. tf 














REO NeLrs > || CUSTOM AMMUNITION 


and SUPPLI Get more satisfaction by using custom loads exactly suited 


Send for Catalog 9-B; send 3c to your gun and type of shooting. All calibers. Small 
GUN SIGHT stamp for postage game and 3000 foot vermin loads for Hornets. Your emptys 
reloaded. State type gun used. Prices reasonable. 


355 Hayes Street 
ce San emalean, California SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 

Industry, great demand. Easy. Interesting. Send 10c 
for Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industries 
Box 333C, Rayne, Louisiana. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS. A setting of 15— 
$2.25 postage paid, 100 eggs—$12.00. 90% fertility 
guaranteed. Geo. D. . Buckley, Hayward, Wisconsin. 6-2 

















=e a a ARTICLES sent on receipt of $7.90 deposit as evidence 
of good faith, balance COD Express, privilege examina- 


tion. RIFLES: 22 Crossm: 10.00 Air-rifi 3 new, 
For TR RUE aeawes $6 00, 22 Winch. 06. ‘vepeeter wrifle, 92. ‘short, as new, 


$9.00, Winch. 03 Automatic like new $15.00, Reming- 





USE OFFICIAL TARGETS ton model 24 automatic 22 cal. Long, as new $16.00, 
Marlin model 39 lever action, octagon 22 cal. very fine 























The size of the bullseyes on cond. $15.00, Winch. model 62 repeater as new $14.00. 
many printed targets are grossly Remington model 14 in 32 or 35 cal. like new $30.00, 
inaccurate—in some cases 10% Marlin model 94 carbine, 38-40 lever action as new 
larger or smaller than the correct $12.50, Winchester model 1895 lever action 30-06 fine 
standard size cond., $22.50, same in 30 Army $20.00, Winchester model 

Such targets are obviously un- 55 lever action 30 WCF octagon very fine cond. $18.90, 
fair in competition and even for Winch. model 94 take-down 30WCF, checkered walnut 
practice shooting they do not show stock and forend, very fine cond. $20 00. Winchester 
your true ability. model 54 cal. 270 same as new $30.00, Winch. 54 cal. 

Our OFFICIAL lithographed 30.06 extra selected stock, Lyman 48, as new $40.00. 

Write for plete targets are absolutely correct in Remington model 25 cal. 32 slide action 32WCF same 
pric od free all dimensions as new $16.00. Savage 303 fine condition $22 0, Savage 
samp! 250-3000 fine inside, — i nag 
253-25th St., N. w. 32 W. S. carbine as new $18.00. fe carry the finest 

National Target & Supply Co., 1933.28 3 ‘b.c | cameras including Motion and Still, also Binoculars 


and Telescopes. National Camera Exchange, 5 So. 5th 
St Minneapolis, Minn 


MASTER ARMS DIRECTORY AMMUNITION SALE SPEC a PRIC ES $3.00 per 
3. 30-32 and 35 Reming- 
, 


hundred; metal ‘ease bullet 




















A complete cross-indexed catalogue of all makes new ton rimless, 25 /35-25/ 36- Savage —T7Tm/m/ Mauser— 
and used American and foreign guns compiled di- 1006 Boatail 203 Brit ish 2/ 40-32 Special—401, Auto. 
rectly from the pabticetions and catalogues of the Also 45/70 black powder, $2.50, 50/70, $2.75. 3883 & W 
leading arms producers and distributors of the world short, $1.60. 32 S & W, $1.40. 32 Short Colt, Py 20. 
Published by the makers of Pack- ~ Price 25c | Specially selected government cartridges Prices per 
ard Pistols. hundred, Issue 1918, 45 Auto or 1917 revolver, $2.25; 


1933 stock, $3.00; 30/06 Springfield, $2.25; 45 Colt D. A., 


VON ROSEN 1 ARMS co. $2.00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
i NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The ieaplost 
1374 Ww. Bivd. ___Cleveland, Ohio quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAIN 


,? Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents — 
KF NAL SALE 


. licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog % 
able Ac tic =, Re ae 
ere 


Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
é 4 Importing Co.. 53-Market St.. San Francisco. tf 
fhnish 1 fm bo -—. a. sou es 
Guaranteed 5 yra. Ideal for 


WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 
Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. New type_.22 


calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 















< r >. & « with i 
idges free for ash in f ll H. & R. Trapt ; 
Model, 6 1 bbl. $7.75. 10 in. bbl 75 5 Ca 

Automat " only $7 a3 Iver Johnaon 9 shot SU PERSHOT, $12.75 




















a a repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 
WINEHOLT COMPANY, B85, WOODBINE, PA. South St., Beeston. Mass a 
» GOV LEATHER gur slings 35 postpaid. - ase ace -— > —_ 
Att one h- wt 23 Seteanatht Pistols. $16. 0 EXPERT GUNSMITHING, Rebuilding and _ reblueing. 
Lyman No. 55 peep sight $1.80 22 caliber bolt action Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur- 
Rifles $3.95 Complete stock Lyman, Redfield Sights nished to your —— _—_ =~ nomen ay 
turg ‘lis se! Jarshe : Sons ) st, Seattle, Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, ete. 
ae list free J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle Write for prices Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 
WANTED AT ONCE! Used 30-30 Carbines, Krags, | BARGAINS IN NEW RIFLES. Stevens 22 cal. Bolt 
Springfields, Enfields, also 30-40, 30°06, 45 Automatic Action repeater model 066, $11.90 Stevens 22 cal. 
ammunition Winchester 10 gauge Cannon $14.85 22 Hammerless repeater model 75, $14.90. Marlin 22 cal. 
long rifle cartridges $48.00 per case (10,000) prepaid. | automatic rifle model 50, $14.50, Ray Barkman, War- 
3. War hal & Sons 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash - ren, Penna 
PROTECT your heme . . Hand made, officers biackjacks:; KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight (Improved). Positive eleva- 
eat al = UBL Pt . dein! a? * *“ | hunting sight postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction or money re- 
RB ..- eine funded. E. L. Rice, Stamping Dept. 331 7th St., Elyria, 
FOR SALE Five | pairs beautiful elk teeth; Firearms Ohio 
of Today, Curtis $2.00 Perfect condition Want .280 
Ross Model 1910; perfect condition Sidney Morris, ANTI-RUST OIL—IT STAYS PUT. ” Prevents rust on 
Jackson, Wyoming Firearms. Leaves no grease on hands or clothes. Two 
remem _ a ounces 35¢. Eight ounces $1.00, postpaid. Riel & Fuller 


OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, Kra r: : h 
Rustless $4.00, 303 British $2.50, 5 Co., Fredonia, _N 











$3.00, Krag 
Automatic 50 dD O. Amstutz Ransom, Kansas. 7 FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 postpaid. 
MILITARY MAUSER CARBINE AUTO PISTOLS, You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 
9 m/m with wood holster, in good condition, $21.00 guaranteed, Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 

HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street New York | town, . Ohio. 

BRAND NEW CX T, new service, 45 cal. 44/40 cal. | B ARRELS: 30-06 SPRINGFIELD $3; 45 auto Colt $2; 
ilso 38 W. C. F. 4%” at $19.85. HUDSON, ang Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free 
L +5 Warren Street, New York PACIFIC ARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, Caepoate, " 
Yec. °35 


WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT HORNET; converted by 

_ Sedgley. brand new, $17.95. HUDSON, L-52, Warren | GNTON HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 
Street, New York. _ tionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00. Write for 
SPECIAL LIST of 185,000 assorted cartridges 3, to elose | bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 

out, send stamp, HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, PERMABLUE guarantees factory reblue. Non-paint. 
New York. ___ — —— Gunsmiths favorite. 50c. Easy instructions, PERMA- 
FOR SALE Very fine light Cashmore shotgun. 10 ga. BLUE CO. 2904 W. Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. 

Gold inlaid, bargain. Leonard Carleton, R. 6, Rock- FINE ¢ CAST BULLETS, priced right. Hornet, .25, .270, 
= 4 eee ached 30, .38, .44 S. & W. Tools, Sights. Write for price 
GENUINE JU. &. Army Leather _ Sling § Straps, new, list. G. Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 6-2 

postpaid, S5e each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, | NEW RIFLE MUFFLER—Makes 22 sound like air gun. 
. es — Stops flinching, improves accuracy. Any size $3.50. 
EXP ERT GUN RESTOC KING, pt prices reasonable. J. C. Spencer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 


























_Denham, Xenia, One 35 | RUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks. $1.00 up, 
WANTED: PUMP 12-28 and 20. H. Burmester, Pen- any thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Park- 
der, Nebraska hill, Rochester, Minn. 











FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets Supreme. Mated pair $3.00 
safe delivery anywhere guaranteed. Booklet. Wild 
woods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 
FUR FARMING PAYS—A market for all you raise 
Fitch, Rex Rabbits best. Folders 10c. Clay Fur 
Farms, Sharon, Wash 














EGGS—STOCK, PHEASANTS -Quail—Silkies. Low 
prices Parmount Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 4-6 


PIG EONS—WHITE KINGS, Fantails, black or white 
$3.00 pair. J. Koske, So. | Hadley, Mas 


PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, PIGEONS, Stock and ege3 
reasonable. ‘‘Swinburne,’’ Delhi, lowa. i 


Wild Duck Attractions 


FLOATLITE CORK DUCK DECOYS Lifelike, dur- 





























able Sample, prepaid, $1.00; dozen, $10.00 Ken 
__Hans ell, 3205L « Chicago Ave., Minneapoli Minn. — 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin 
Minnesota 
FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! Write. 
Reynold Decoy Factory, Forest Park Illinoi 7-4 
Employment 





MEN WANTED at once to call on stores with biggest line 
5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter displays 

Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Hous :* ‘eo 

79 different items, many new, exclusive to 

profit Experience unnecessary Big cat ake F KE E. 

Pre Procopax, Dept. 64-Y, Y, 1956 8S. Troy, Chie ago. 

WANTED FARMERS and others to qualify for steady 
Government Positions; Commence $105-$175 month 

Common education. Valuable information from our civil 

service expert mailed free. Write, Instruction Buresu 


420. St _Louis, Mi Mo tf. 





GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 Mon th, Men 
women, 18-50. Qualify now for coming examinations 
List positions FREE. W ster NY liately Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E64, Rochester, Y 
WANTED—Names of Men Desiring Steady outdoor jobs : 
$1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect game. 
} _ ; immediatély. Mokane Institute, M-1, Denver, 
olorado 














FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin 
: hunt trap patrol Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 6-3 





Books and Magazines 
HOUNDS AND HU NTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Ilinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


























Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CoO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayt9n, Ohio 
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ise! | [BLACK BASS 
ws | | | BASS-CRAFT 
Sheridan R Jones 
































~Kishermen! 


a, 


A leading book on 
the game-fish of fresh 
water—written by a 
nationally-known angl- 
ing authority. 


Formerly $3.00 
Now-—5]50 


205 Pages 
834" x 534” 








Chapter Headings 


Bass of the Floating Bog 
Lily-pad Bass (large mouth) 
Bass of Deep Waters 
Large-mouth of the Rushes 
Big-mouth of the River 
Fast-water Small Mouth 
Bronze-back of the Ledges 
Small-mouth of the Pools 


Dolomieu of the White Waters 


Angling Methods on Blooming Waters 
May Waters and Bass Baits 

Local Color and Artificial Baits 

Ye Angler on the Night-line 

Playing from the Reel 

The Splash or the Silent Cast 

Can Bass Distinguish Colors? 

Black as a Lure Color 


. ., - ani 4 
Big-water Small-mouth Can Bass Hear? ey 
Bass of the Seasons Natural Lures for Bass e 
Bass of Many Waters Salmoides of the Weed Beds ; . rd 
Breeding Habits of Black Bass Shoreline Large Mouth oe , 
\, 
ee 
WHILE this is by no means : re At the reduced price this book is such 4 
tific book, it tains i an : 
enjoyable form all the fundamental in. @ wonderful value that you just i > J OUTDOOR LIFE, 
formation on bass that every angler ought eagle ‘ ~ a BOOK SHOP 
to have. Mr. Jones discusses the differing ©@* t afford to pass it up. Send \) rd Mount Morris: III 
characteristics and habits of bass accord- your remittance NOW before ~ Pee 
- Gentlemen: Enclosed find 


ing to the kinds of water in which the 
different types are found. 

In each case he discusses the varying 
baits and lures which are appropriate and 
particularly effective under the specific 
water conditions existing. There are espe- 
cially fine chapters on lures, tackle, cast- 
ing methods, playing from the reel and 
other fine points of bass-craft in this book 


our stock is exhausted. 


oe / $1.50 for which please send 
." ~ me postpaid Black Bass & Bass 
Y S/ Craft. 
ee 7 





which was originally priced at $3.00. _ ee eee 
ny & State Srssoadsaghsone cil 

















Bird Shooting without Birds 


-- all the thrills of a day afield. 


ap, ber : ee that’s SKE kK 


a Sie 
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Group of qudpusinstte Skeet shooters at the Deer Creek Club, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Joseph L. Werner up. 





a 

















S ise shooting is so much like real bird shooting 
that it instantly appeals to the experienced wing shot 
and to the novice alike. It is fine practice and a sport 
in itself that fascinates everyone, even those not 
accustomed to guns. 


One round, just one, and you'll be a SKEETER for life. 


The shells you shoot, the traps, targets and your gun have 
much to do with your scores and the pleasure you derive 
from Skeet. 


The specially developed Western Xpert Skeet load helps 
you to pulverize the targets at the various Skeet ranges. The 
world record run of 229 straight was made by Mr. Ed. 
Lindsay of Paris, Texas with the Xpert Skeet load and that 

gun of guns, the Winchester Model 21— unequalled for 
Skeet and field shooting. Skeet models have the exclusive 
Winchester Skeet boring. 


Western Electric-Release Skeet Traps are the newest and 
finest available. They throw the targets at the press of a 
button. The brilliant white band on Western White Flyer 
Targets makes them easier to see and hit — and they break 
easier. 
Write for free copy of the Western Skeet Booklet describing 
the rules of Skeet — how to lay out and construct the field — and 
approximate costs. Also folders oocsibing the important advan- 
nee of Western shells, Western Skeet Traps and Targets and 
nchester guns. 














Mes. Merrill Hubbard shooting Skeet 
at the Onwentsia Club, Lake wosees 
Ill., where Skeet is a popular spo 

Mrs. Hubbard shoots stern pens 
shells and a Winchester gua. 







WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Winchester Dept. G-19, East Alton, Illinois 
Model2 1 Double Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Barrel Skeet Gun. 
Exclusive Win- 
chester special 
Skeet boring. 




























Mr. Edward Lindeay of Paris, Texas, holder of the World's 
Skeet record, with the longest run ever made— 229. In estab- 
lishing this record he used the Xpert Skeet load and a Win- 
chester Model 21 double barrel Skeet gun. 


(A) You'll do your best shoot- 
ing with Western Xpert Skeet 
Shells—target-breakers that 
are record-breakers. 


(B) Western Electric-Release 
Skeet Traps are used every- 
where. remote. we install and 
operate. Durable. 







Starting at Station No. 1 you shoot from the 7 
Stations around the semi-circle—then at that score- 
wrecking No. 8, midway between the two traps 

Outgoing birds—incomin — quartering birds and 
crossing shots. Skeet has them all! 








(C) Targets are thrown from 
Western Electric-Release 
Skeet Traps by simply press- 
ing a button. 











C 














AMMUNITION «+ TRAPS + TARGETS 
5 


